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PREFACE. 



23=3= 



The indulgence with which tto Public 
received the ^ Journal of a Residence in 
India/^ induqed the writer to hope, that 
the curiosity concerning our oriental pos- 
sessions was stiU sufficiently alive to promise 
a favourable reception to the following little 
work. It is written solely with the design 
of being useful to such as are called upon to 
go at an early period of hfe, to India^ and 
who therefore cannot have had time to make 
tiiemselves acquainted with even the gene- 
ral outline of the history, religion, or science 
of that country ; and though the execution 
must necessarily have fallen far short of the 
design, yet it is hoped that the general 
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sketch here presented may not be fbtmd 
uninteresting or uninstructive. The sources 
from which the information contained in 
the following pages is chiefly drawn, are, 
the papers of Sir W. Jones, Mr. Cole- 
brooke, and Major Wilford in the Asiatic 
Researches ; and where these guides have 
failed, those who could, in the writer's 
hiraiblc judgment, be best relied on, were 
chosen. Colonel Wilks's admirable His- 
tory of Mysore, Orme, Scott, Dow, Mal- 
colm, Buchanan, have all been referred 
to; and if on every occasion where the au- 
thor has made use of their works she has 
neglected to name them, it is because such 
references would have been too numerous 
at the bottom of her pages. 

For the etchings which accompany the 
letters, the writer is indebted to her in- 
genious young friend and relation Mr. J. 
D. Glennie, of Dulwich, who kindly in- 
terrupted his higher ajid more interesting 
.7 
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pursuits to give her the advantage of pre- 
jsentiug, without embeUishmeut or carica- 
ture, the subjects of the Hindii chissel, 
which she had been fortunate enough to 
preserve, when many other drawings were 
.lost on her passage homeward from the 
East. 

, With much diffidence she takes leave 
of her little book to send it forth to the 
world, certain that it requires much indul* 
gence, but trusting that the motives of the 
undertaking will cancel some of its many 
faults. 
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. MY DEAR SIR, / _ 

'ALLo^.iMRrta congratulate yoa 01^ 
recent a]^intiiieBt; abd onrtfae occoinpliah^ 
ment of liie ividr you have so often expressed 
to visit the ^st^lljfeliiig^ 
9fflyni^ to>me ifin: infbrmatioBXcmbehiing the 
eraiitry yoy aw so soon to see, and: to JDu%e 
ciisr yotmrtf; bvt consdous of my ihabifity to 
satisfy: you as I could wish, on many subjects 
relating to it, I had once thoughts of referring 
you to such books as contain the best accounts 
of the country, its cnsl^ihs, and its inhabitants. 
However, on reflecting that your time must be 
too fuUy occopied-in prq^mnttions for your voy- 
age, to allow you to engage in the perusal of 
very voluminous works, I have, though with 
considerable diffidence,' determined to send you 
Ae abstract you request, of the notes made for 
my 0¥m use. ^ - - 

.' I per^tly agree with you that many of the 
evils complained of in the intercourse between 
4he European residents and thd native^ inhabit- 
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tnts of India^ are owing to the want of mutual 
understanding, andof mutual knowledge. The 
happiness- of M man^r millions pt 6ur fellow* 
creatures, now brought still nearer as our fel- 
low-subjects, cannot be a matter of indifference. 
But we can scarcely be interested for those 
whom we do not know, and I have, therefore, 
always thought, that it would be an acceptable 
aerviQe to ooflect from the taore jelabdrate works 
^/Indtff sack aftopularrititw nf tiie: history^ 
fiterature^ aoitaQa and JOMumeia.of that)doun;» 
tty^as shoulct^keifa^ an interest ih its ilibabit^ 
aiits ; alifed by. jeidiifaittng.a dcetch of its fl)CDBifr 
grto^eitf tod refinemeBt, restore it to ^hatfiiaGe 
in tiici stele of iuidont nations^ which Europe^ 
bbtodms. haw in gjenari^ unacdmntably n^^^ 
fected to Hasigrt to it 

* This ictea induced me to collect the notes in 
questidn^ I »h^ send you a portion of them 
firbm time to time, and if you have Qot leisare 
to read^ theni before your departure, they may^ 
^e]^hap8^ sov^ to.amuis^ you in your passive to 
^ IncUa and the Golden CSieffsomse and farthest 
Indito I^ Taproban^." 

Qfi locking «y&r the m^p of modem In^ 
one is astonished at the immense tract of 
icoutitry contained witl^ the lii^s trhidi mark 
iihe British possession^, ndr is &e trander les>* 
4ieded by ^ (^ontideratfoo* that the teni> 
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tOTf noiniittiiy Hsder |he goiw^QiMttk .^ ik^ 
HSzam vl Muloc, or Soutuuiar of tbe; Docv 
can^ and that ts^ect to die Petahwa f4 
^ooBaby are guarded and ganisoned by 3% 
tkh subndiary ferces, ^AdU tfaeae princes* net 
kas than die shadow of the Great Mqgul^ a«| 
j^rianiCTi in their pahces, . to tropps pi^ |if 
diems^es* Thus the whole of the immmm 
rcffon ftoax the frontiers of Cabvd to Cape G^ 
motui north and south, and firom the Indus lo 
the Ganges east and west,, is wtnally under ^ 
Bntish dmnujij^^ t^ir -^ry^tfy . raiUy jn^ 

It dueft aadpdnoes preserve th«t iodc^ 
pendanoe flciereljr by sitferanqii, as /ftu wmf 
cfomikce yonrsdf by mt inqpeokion. of their ge(l- 
graphical peaitiona rdbtivdy to tibe Bcilish tn^ 
ritoiy. But after all, it is chiefly the empire of 
lopxnion that supparts us in our possessions^ ior * 
Idhe natiTes outnitmbw os inauoh i^ proportion as 
must make us tremble, if ever iiyariei odbsedlo 
'iiheaiy or interference in those point* of religicm 
^r euslonr to^ which they are attached^ diall 
/rouse them to the exercise of the physieal sn* 
periority diey undoubtedly possess, and toshdce 
<0jf the llmid and humble peaeeftdness which 
Jiashithato c&ittnguished them. 
. Ix)i^ before the Mabdwedan ,conquert x>t 
rHittdqstan the grc^t monarchies of diat 6oua- 
\try had been torn by internal commotioiifSy add 

B2 
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4 liBlTERS ON INDIAi 

* ^ided iirto tnwy smaller kingdoms, >vhich £k6 
their parent^ irtates contained in themselveB the' 
seeds of destruction, from the vicious principles 
on which they were founded. , Though it might 
be 4xue, that if angels could descend to rule over 
mdn, absolute monarchy would be the best 
form of govenibent, yetas w^ are cbnstitiitedy 
such a government can scarcely possess stability* 
And the slight traces of Indian history which 
remain^ to us, would confirm, if it were needfid^ 
tins wielUknown 4iruth. If in. erne pictureiwe ace 
preisented witb>'Hjoflo<^m0aardi reignii^ wifh ^ 
JBStice, or extending his conquests over the 
i|9fe0le B^ninmla,- in- the next we see an insignia- 
/icaiit race of stieo^ssorsat first, governed, , and 
^olter^uik ddhidned, by their more enterprising 
semmts, who,, in founding new dynasties, only 
pcepared for. tlmr diescendaBts the .same tiain 
of miseries tiieylhad themselves inflicted on their 
omfortunate: masters. 

Tha better authenticated history of the Ma- 
ittttnedan kingdoms of Hindostan presents ua 
-with the same scenes ;. and as the Mussulman 
oBQvwdgBs and usurpers were even more abso- 
lute thaa those of the Hindus, on whom the 
sacerdotal class was always a considerable check, 
the dianges were still more sudden and violent ; 
so that, before the arrival of the Europeans in 
Jndia^ the Mahomedan monarchy was already 
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weakened by tbe: detdchfftfhdt) ofr ' Mpflfe ^ te 
richeat promc60« . Aad^altliotigh. AureogiZabe 
mcce0decl^in re-iQ[i|ting;them .to theprown of 
Dehli, andev€!n inje:ite|uliing hk.dominioHsbe* 
yondthe fonder [conquests^ his suckresapfs were 
gradually spoiled; of province; after proviiicQ^ *titt 
his throne was filled by a mere shadow of royalty, 
placed and upheld there by the army of a com- 
pany of western merchants. 

But I must defer entering into the history of 
Mussulman India at present, as I think I should 
but ill ggrtgM3iii-y«»iM^»'*«b€'*' *f^ neglected to 
preface it with that of the most ancient posses* 
sors of the soil that we are acquainted with, 
and there are besides some interesting .topics cm 
which it would not perhaps: be famtss: previously 
to enter. * ... , 

Nature seems lo have tak6tf pleasure in em- 
bellishing and enriching the favoured country 
of Hindostan with every choicest gift. Under 
.a pure sky and brilliant sun; the ;spil {>r0duces 
the most exquisite fruits, and ilie ii^ost^s^btind- 
ant harvests j the rocks are rich in gemsjjthe 
mountains teem with gold, and the ^ieecy pod 
of the cotton furnishes' in profusion t$e light 
garment fitted to tiie clinp^te. In^ti^ydiigg in 
the interior your eyes , will often be i^n^jianted 
, with the most delicipus Jaiidsca|^«' .^miilpit 
stupendous forests you will no^unfrcquently be 
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diutfflieimth a ^titatdd qKit, where, if ewg, 
yon migiA miiZB the dveams of ^ poete, and 
induce in thafr impassioned iftdelence whfoh te 
ihe parent of poetry and of the &ie arts* 

One would Imspm Milton had mused in oii- 
%ntal' groves when he describes 

'« lasuperable heigbts <y£ loftiest ghad^ 
Cedar and fine, and fir^ and branching jpalm, 
A sylvan scen e- 

^ : . GltRC^m^oseirRili tawR^wt^t i^jbipus gium aad h»li|^ 

Qthesavbefie fruit burnished with goldea xind 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste : . ' . 

•-" ' Betwixt thein hwns; or Icvd downs, and ilocks 
v.. GMBiBgilltlnder herb were iflHeipoied 
' On pahny hillock; or the flowery lap 

Of wmeirriguottsyall^y spread her store, . 

RoWrs of all hues, and without thorn the rose. 

« I migfat go^n to quote all his descriptions^ 
n^idiMandan its bowers, befere leonMei^ 
ttaust ^&e f^seinMasites. 

But, alas! it is not &e natiiral'riches of tlie 
^inmtrf, niM' the ex^dite beauly of its fi^Ivan 
scenery, that will most attract yotir attention. 
Tait dties now too laige fer their dkninii^ed 
in)ial»trtrt8, towns embelfidlied with tenq^ and 
witib tombs now ifidHng to decay, and absolutely 
tmpeoidedv atid stupendous monuments of art, 

6 
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wtych' hbive Hot sery^ |o traqflnif; evw tint 
mm^t ^ th$ir foimdi^ down t^our jtlme^i ^U 
freqilisMly irreat your «teps } )>i|t ll)rhil^ thgse imt^ 
hastening to decay^'the dijistDms and habits of thf 
Bffikiv^s B^eia iinmottedy aiid fVQS^nt us now f^tb 
the same traits ii«4er which (hey are jj^ated by 
the Gre^s \i4io visited theQi two thousand 
yeaxfago. ^ 

Perhaps in their moiral character the Hind^ 
^ve wprse than tibeir ancestors, bi|t before wf 
al^pliitely condemn them we shall do wiell t^ 
consider ihii t^y^u^^ *»r ilifii rtrprtvity Th# 
poet has said, *^ Whatever d9.y9 makes man $ 
slave^ takes half his worth away^'* and in pur 
meiwur^ ^ pensii^e ^4mt tj^e ^sdbtpocil^ ffn^ 
pegi^y we aieet with in ]india» we fihffuld r9f 
mwiber tbfit for many centui!i«$ they have beet 
daves to hard masters, and iifjaJi if by $ubt$rfug9 
they could not cooeeal th^ir property^ they hii4 
only to ei:pedt rphbevy aod. violence j; th^ 
filsfilMd became the only defenpe of tbi^ yf^ 
ageimt tfaie strong, and lo^t ^qmi^^Mg^ %t lofJt^ 
of its criminal character. 

YfCk 1b»t it is moi this ^liUar cb«r|K^ ^ithe 
HiadAs» or enooiiKagisd by ^bm hw q; th«r 
&itii^ ve nay convince on^viw l^ wfetTJi^ 
^ those suUiiiie pMsitg^ in thek Sartra^ wbei» 
truth is identified with the Aln^g^ty nml$ tniff 
described «t once in the inost avM end tht 
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fiKMst^ enchantii^ GobuTB} and thougb in the 
aiodem Hindiis every generous feeling seems 
broken down, and replaced by an almost bmte 
apathy, yet the spark though smothered is not 
extinguiisiied^ but ready to blaze forth if pr6par« 
fy awakie^d, into all that genius and fancy can 
hc^e ; or, if aroused by ill timed or ill directed 
interference with principles, which through losa 
if liberty,- ei empire, of riches, have clung 
(closely round every heart an^ entwined them* 
selves with every fibre, into vengeance, before 
^hich,- ordinaxy meMiB -^ mT^. mSl he vatn^ 
and ordinary odurage subdued. / ^ 

- £ut I trust^ that as we have hitherto used our 
^ower soberly, and on the -wfaol^ have nmde 
«ter government beneficial to the inhabitants of 
India, so we shall continue, in the same wise mo* 
fleratien, and conduct the innovations necessary 
fer tbeir p^mia^neiit improvement and our owti 
wcurity, in such a manner as that the hand <^ 
tati)ori<y be never seen, but in the puiiik&meot 
tff orimes^aayrfaer voice never heard, but in ib» 
dispensing of justice. 

t l6to whatever part oC the country you travel, 
^ wherever you may be stationed, you will fiiid 
Idttch to examine ; and if it be ypuf good fi»« 
«IIM to see vai^ious and dUstant pasts of Inditti 
jrou i;icill4ind dr considerable ^variety, of character,' 
imd tofilcieBt-diiflference of dustoms and of laitb^ 
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to interest jrou ; but in order to derive ^veiy 
possiUe advantage from your chaise of 8itua>- 
tion, yoa should seriously apply yoursdf to the 
study of some of the native languages* The 
ifindostanee is the most widely difiiiSed, though 
dibuldyou be stationed in Beli^/the Bengalee 
^andent language of Gaur will be most useful, 
as it is spoken ov» a pretty extensive district. 
However .if you wish to travel much, leans 
Pmian, which may be called the B:ench of the 
fiast; for yoQ will. not find a village: where at 
least Dua jMnifou eauiiul sjp&ak it* Besides, it 
Wili gain ^respect from the natives, who consider 
a*ffcii6wfe4^ of various. l^guageS as the mark 
cfW^sxxpiaAGr, education, not to mention the 
great importltnce it must be of to an oflScer to 
tttWbratand the language of those whom he is to 
eOfAmand. It was. not perhaps the least part of 
the. policy of the Romans, to plant their lan« 
gMgpe in every conquest, in order to attach their 
ii6# sul^ects ; Md the emperor Akbar increased 
tiM nilmber of seiioolsin Hindostan, and caused 
the Peman and Hindostanee to be publicly 
taught/ together with the Sanscrit, and en* 
couraged the translation of poems and scientific 
worics from the ancient language of the Bramin» 
ittto the vernacular tongues, by which means 
they became more popular. Perhaps if some^ 
thing of the same kind were done by the English, 
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if triatislatiohs of tHeif own bboks' were given to 
them, it Wotitd indm^e theih to learn this kn^ 
guage more geQeraJly, and thus open to them tfaid 
^oad to aU thosli^ imjprovemeiits of which we hestr 
so jdiiich said, but which I fear our anxAttymiit 
do Hot go the light way to iairoduce. I think 
if* I were a powerful person,: I sboold ^<q>oae^ a 
reward to the litde Hindii bojrswfaa should riead 
or repeat most fluently a tale firoci Mr. WilktiMi's 
Heetdpadi^sa. I am sure the boy would read 
English much sooner by giving hiai die idais lie 
vfys accustomed tdtn his-owft ^mxatry^ dothed 
in otir language, tiban by imipostng ttp<»i him 
the double difficulty of a new language and new 
ideas also; and I am equally surer, th|it iriiea 
the boy grew up and fbuAd that by hir knaw«» 
ledge of English, he could carry on his tradf 
without the intervention of an interpreting defk 
to make oiit his Engli^ accounts, he would 
prize the language llie more, and be the iiMre 
anxious that his children should be instructed in 
it; thus interest would tend to diffuse know* 
ledge if it were once put within the reach of the 
people. 

But I must have already tired you witit this 
long letter, and I dare say we shall have occa* 
sion to return to this very important subject iii 
Our future correspondence. Mean time adieu^ 

and receive my best Wishes. 

M.G. 
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LETTER II. 

I THANK you for your very kind though 
yetf ^ihorf letter;, and in rejrfy to your question 
about the Sanscrit^ I have only to say that I d6 
not tbijok it would be wordi your while to begin 
to .study it, unless you had a prospect of a much 
longer residence in liie East, than I trust you' 
look forward to. But that your curiosity re- 
spiecting it may not be wholly unsatisfied, I 
tlHilljtL'vii><*P* ^ ithmw^i nn mrrTrof that venerable 
toiigue, and of some of the languages derived 
fpom it, which I have taken from Mr. Cole- c^ 
fairMke's interesting essay on the subject. 

Wer^ afll other monuments swept away from 
the &ee ol^ Hindostan, were its inhabitants de* 
streyed) and its name forgotten, the existence 
of the Sanscrit language would prove that it 
once contained a race who had reached a high 
degree of refinement, and who must have been 
blert with *many rare advantages before such a 
knguage could have been formed and polished. 
Amiddt the wreck of the nations where it flourish* 
ed, atid superior to the havoc of war and of 
conquest, it remains a venerable monument of 
Aie splendor of other times, as the solid pyra^ 
ndd in the deserts of Egypt attests, that where 
now the whirlwind drives the overwhelming 
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mnd-wave, and plows up the loose and barr^ 
dust, a numerous population once enlivened the 
plain, and the voice of industry once gladdened 
the woods. ' - 

The languages of India are usually: redkoiied 
to be four, • ^ 

The Sanscrit or language of the gods* 

The Prdcrit or spoken language. 

The Paisachi or language of the detnpns, . 

The Magad^hi. 

Some writers however substitute for the two 
latter the Apabfaraosa or Jargcm, ankd the Misra 
or misled language.^ 

The word Sanscrit literally means adomed^^ 
and that language is indeed highly polished ; it 
is cultivated throughout India as the language 
of science and literature, of laws and religion ; 
and of its great antiquity some comparative idea 
may be formed from the time in which most of 
the elegant poets flouri^ed, which was about 
the century preceding the Christian aera. Now, 
many ages must have elapsed, before so rich, so, 
perfect a language could have been framed, and 
its rules so accurately fixed. "It evidently 
draws its origin (says Mr. Colebrooke) from a 
primeval tongue which was gradually refined in 
different climates, and became Sanscrit in India, 
Pelavi in Persia, and Greek on the shores of 
,the Mediterranean." 
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. Although the Sanscrit is now a dead language^ 
it "was probably at one period the spoken hn^ 
guage of most parts .<^ India, and the objections 
which might be made to this opinion, such as 
the inordinate length of the compound words, 
and the strict rules for the permutation of letters 
in these compounds, are obviated by the fluency 
with which those persons deliver themselves 
who still i^ak the language. 

I think that, from the fragments of the history 
9nd literature, of the Brannns which h^ve been 
tf anslated-^and fromi&eseJM^ i can juc^e— 
weiare TautHorized to conclude, that excepting 
intimes of ^reat» civil commotion ^ or religious 
warsy the, Bradnns lived a life of retired indo- 
lence; not, indeed, like Ibe western monks, 
withdrawn from domestic cares within tibe walls 
of a monastery, biit in- sacred groves and> ca^ 
verned rocks, where, surrounded by their pupils 
and their slaves, tbey cultivated jpoetry, music, 
and astronomy ; and only deigned to appear in 
the. active world to receive th^ homage of a 
court, and direct its monarchs ; or sometimes 
to.pronounce on them the .malediction, whidi 
was almost sure to be followed by the desertion 
of their . savants and the rebellion of their 
subjects. v.-> 

It was in these retirements that, given up 'to 
study, the Bramins perfected their sacred Im- 
guage, and composed those numerous and pro- 
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found trcfatises of grammar;, whidh have sihce 
employed so many commentators, whose worka 
hav6 been ixmsidered as of such high conse* 
quence, that the writers are said to have been 
inspired. Of the original treatises, the grammar 
of Panini is the most ancient that temains to 
us, and of the highest authority : but its great 
antiquity and studied brevity have required and 
received numerous scholia^, all esteemed divine. 
The Amera-cosha, the most estiiemed of aH the 
vocabularies, was con^sed by Amera Sinfaat 
one Of the uiae .poets who- adorned the court of 
Vrcramaditya*, and who was either a Jairn or a 
Baud'ha: his work has passed through the hut& 
of nuitij^fcms commeutaitors, and many vocab» 
)aries have been forined to supi^iy its deficiences, 
besid» various nomenclatures, and the Ni^anti 
of the Yedas, which explains obsolete words 
and unusiial acceptations* |> 

Hie PricnV; language fwmerly inaimed all 
the written dialects used in the common inkers* 
course of life, and cultivated I^ men of letters; 
but the term Fr^rit is nowoommiMil^ restricted - 
tb the language spdcen on the banks of the 
Seraswattee. 

There appear' to luu^e been ten polished dk^ 

* l\ is doubted whether this is the VreMmaditya^ King of 
Oi^ein^ who gave Dame to the chronological sera^ and who 
flourished 56 years before Christy or a later monarchy some- 
times called Bs^a ttfifa. 
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l^ts in Iiidiia, jprevailiog in u many different 
civilized nations, who occupiedthe provinces of 
Hindoostaa and Ae Deckan. 
', The SftaswoA was a people which occupied 
tbe banks of the river Straswattee^ and the Bm^* 
^rsp:m oi that nation now inhabit the PMJab^ 
(Their language, mayhkve prevailed over the 
eduJt^ecn and western parts of HindooMaa 
Scofttr,. and is probably the idiom called 
Boacfit. 1% is a cultivated language, £^nd great 
part ^f most dramas, and teaaxy peefme, are 
written in xt. 

1 .TbcHgto ygff ij frtg possessed a great empitcr, 
tibeca^^stid cdT which was Cannoge. Their latt- 
ipng^ seems t0 be the groundwork <^ the mo* 
dem: Hindustani orHindwi, of whidi there ari 
two dialects, in the mostrefined of which there are 
jmrnetoos poems^ and both abound in songs, or 
ntbar ballade, and odes. Wdl ediicated people 
(in ^fiin^ustan and the Deckan, use this lan- 
giia^ and there is scarcely a village where 
.dome of the inhaUtants do fiot understand it; 
^hich I |>eg you to observe, is the reason I 
ipartiqulaiiy advised you ta study it, that you 
may not be among those speakers of jargon, 
.whom one l^ears vidiating aU the rules of gram- 
jnar and good sense, at our settlements in 
^oiSaaLi tfll they .have actually produced a tongue 
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tbat I am persuaded no Hindiiy firesh from the 
interior^ would understand. 

Tlie Gaura^ or BengaSy is spoken in the pro- 
vinces of \¥liich the ancient city of Gaur was 
onoe the capital, and of which nothing ib« 
mams but widely spread rains. ^ The langoage 
contains some original poems, besides many 
translations from the Suscrit: it appeared to 
me, when I heard it spoken^ tolbe a sofV agceor 
able language, thou^ lesis pleBUBiig-.to.theear 
than the Hin4ustani. /. ; .. 

The Mmi'hila^ or Ttrhuctj/dy is .used in the 
Circarof Tirhut and the a^otl|faqgi|iBtkic«s,: and 
appears not to have been much; cultivsjteid. ^ /r 

The language and alphabet called Urig^aie 
used in the Suba; of Qrisia, vdioJBe ancient basMt 
are Vtml/li and Odradem. .. ; 

These five, countries are called the five G^nrs^ 
and occupy the northern and eastern parts 4)f 
India, though Ori$sa seems more properly io 
belong to the .five; Draviras which occupy the 
Peninsula as far as Cape Combrin ; and Guzecat, 
which is sotaetimes reckoned among the Dra« 
viras, would .find. a more natural place amor^ 
the Gaurs. : ^ 

The language of Guzerat or Gnrjera is 
nearly allied to the Hindwi, imd, like: it, is 
commonly written in an imperfect form of diye 
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De^^Udgari dMkr9«t$iT^ in r^hichilie Sanscrit is 
- expressed. 

DraOim 19 the 9t)^tl»mi>e$tr(Sfiuty oC India, 

and esteild» fcom^j^tCqmmn tQ twe^y^ or 

ibirteen degrees of iictfth Is^iiiAe^ The laa^ 

guage is tibe TMfe/^ eatted by jl^e E^ropeapd 

Malabars. I have sefen ttftDsbittoaififroin.scMne 

I^d^Mgs, boihoflovieand&fwar: and one 

I teooiiect : cf a hoiAouroas ^scriptitm, pur« 

p4»1Jngieoib0Miie i^arrdi between a m^'s two 

wives^ 4>iae of whom was a Tamel and tk© other 

a 'Taitega lady; b^t j^ Jt^acpeawed-^^dnat. oiie 

1^ yixaw^try^^ii^ than/tLe 

other, the q^fartd ^vnas^iaturally enough decided 

inher&vdur; though I own that, tome, the 

o^t^ ^tij^m^ to^ have the. right iside of the 

arguineiit. 

w]iudi has in iliettw^'iatt .eeiMnaMes greittly eih 
k^ed its boandories $ jittt it ancieaady cooipm^ 
bended only a niouAtaiaous.distiict:&D«ihQift^ 
Nermada, and extending to the €oe^; The 
language boasts of some 4i%atti3es of iogic an3 
philMOpby, beiidw ^foainy originalfMiems, cjiiefly 
in honour c^ Mania and Crishna, and aomo 
trsmfi^tioiis i^Bi the Sanscrit. 
i QmmUtj ^tJ0anara9 is thi^ amtetit lai^uage 
of Oarnibtacd^ a prtivittce whidi)iia9 given naaes 
to districts o& both coasts i^.tile-Pemnsnda ; tiie 
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dialect still prevails in the ifitermediate mooii'' 
tuinous tract* 

Tailangana must formerly have comprehended 
not only the province of that name, but those 
on the banks of the Crishna and Godavery. lis 
language (Telinga) has been cultivated by 
poets, if not by prose writers* 

Besides these ten polished dialects, there are 
some others, derived, like them, from the 
Sanscrit, and,. Uke them, written in a character 
more or less, corrupted from the Deva Nagari. 
There are also some spoken by the mountaineers, 
who are probably the aborigines of India, 
and which have certainly no affinity with the 
Sanscrit. . . 

Some of these tongues are divided into loc$d 
and provincial dialects, and many beautiful 
pastorals are written in the two most remarka- 
ble — ^the Panjabi, .i^oken in the Panjato, or 
country of the five rivers, and the Vraja Bhasha, 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Mathur^, which 
derives its name from the cow*pens, VrqjUy of 
the forests of Vrindha. 

Translatimis of at least part of two Sanscrit 
Grammars appeared in £<nglish in the year 
1808; the first from Saraswata, by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, and the second, by Mr. Carey, is partly 
a translation, partly original, from the 6ram>o 
mars used in Bengal, where the teachers have 
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unfortunately accommodated the sacred lan- 
guage to the vernacular idiom and pronuncia- 
tion. A Sanscrit Grammar, by Mr. Wilkins, 
appeared in the same year, which has the cha* 
racter, among the learned, of accuracy, pre- 
ciseness, and perspicuity, notwithstanding its 
great length, which the multitude of rules and 
exceptions in the language has swelled to 656 
pages. 

The author of the able article upon this 
Grammar, in the thirteenth volume of the 
Edinburgh B^vieWaJias-gi3M>»-« very interesting 
table oFthe analogy of the Sanscrit witii some 
other languages, which certainly goes far to 
confirm the opinion of Mr. Colebrooke and of 
Sir William Jones, concerning * the primeval 
tongue &om which these languages may have 
been derived, and which I quoted in the early 
part of this Letter. The first part of the ana- 
logy consists of words expressing the names of 
difierent parts of the body, and the relations of 
consanguinity, thus — 



Sanscrit. 


Latin. 


Persian, 


CUmum. 


English: 


pilara 


pater 


pider 


vatcr 


father 


matara 


mater 


mader 


muder 


mother 


bhratara 


fAter 


brader 


bruder 


brother 



In this last word, there is ah. cJxample of the 
manner in which the Sansmt double letters are 

c 2 
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changed intoletters ef die West, — a.tnmspositioii 
not accidental but ccmstant, the bh into f, the 
ch into qu, as in- chator^ q[uaior (four), and many 
others.^ 

• The secjond point id the analogy in the strac* 
ture of some of ttiese languages, perceived in 
the distinctions of the feminine and neuter 
genders; the declensions of notms \ the signs of 
comparison; the infinitives and decleniuons of 
veHbs, which goes so ^ as the irregularity and 
defectiveness of the substantive verb. 

The eight cases render tKe nse erf prepositions 
superfluous^ they are, therefore, exclusively 
prefixed to veiite, being vHithout signification 
alone. But I shall venture no fiuther on this 
ktbject, whl^h, 1 fear, I can hardly render as 
tnteire^ng as I should wish ; iot I intend, in my 
next Lettei:, to notice some of the principal 
writers in the languages t have been mentioning : 
and I hcqpe to present you with rather an 
agreeable picture of ancient £[indostan, when 
I lay before you the amusements of King Vicra- 
maditya's court, and introduce you— if you 
have Hot abeady introduced yourself— to the 
elegant Calidas^ and the pious and venerable 
Valmiki. 

The Indian poetry is rich, high, and varied, 
abounding in hisnariaht descriptions, and occa<* 
skmally displayixig'^ Jx)(& grandeur and tender- 
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9m»z but it must be con&ssed, tjbi^t it is often 
rendered dull by rispetitian and bombast, and 
deformed by an indelicacy uoknowD to Euro- 
pean writers* 

*' They loudest skig 
" The^ices of their deities^ and their own 
" In fable^ hyinn> or song, so personating 
'* Their gods ridiculous, themselves past shamel 

Paradise Regained* 

You win, nevertheless, find something to please, 
and more to interest. you« I^dia^ it is probable, 
if not certain^ is tbe parent of all the western 
gods ; and, consequently, of that beautiful 
body of ppetf y wbich has tJie Grecian mytho- 
logy for its jtiasis: and tho^igh the ^c^ild be 
grpwa^ up to a beauty and strength, .of which 
the mother coiidd never boast, we cannot behold 
Hidthout reverence, the origin of aU that has de- 
^ghted and in^ructed us, of those heavenly 
@t»u^ which h^e i^tbed our griefs or quieted 
jout passions, and ^ ^ manner giyep us a new 
moral existenpe* ] How oi^en in pur evening 
walks on ti^e banks of the Thames, or amid th» 
woody glens of Scotland^ has the spring of Ufe, 
the b?eftthii\g flood of existence ar<^n4 us, 
seemed to realize the i^les of the poets, ^id to 
people wary tree and every wme with a tutelary 
^eity 1 ^t^d b^eve me, that in t^e,forests of 

6 
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Hindostan, and on its cavemed mountains, the 
same divinities have been adored, for the same 
feelings and passions have filled the hearts of 
their votaries. 



LETTER III. 

DEAR SIR, 

SmcE the Bramins were almost exclu- 
sively the lettered men of India, it will not 
appear extraordinary that the literature of that 
country should be so intimately blended with its 
religion, that it seems impossible to separate 
them : however, I shall put off to another time 
the history of the Vedas, or four sacred books 
of the Hindoos, and content myself at present 
with profaner poems. But, before I proceed, I 
must say one word of the Sanscrit prosody, 
which is said to be richer in variations of metre 
than any other known language* 

Sanscrit and Pracrit poetry is regulated by 
the number, length, and disposition of syllables, 
and is disposed into several classes, each of 
which is again subdivided. Some of the metres 
admit any number of syllables, from twenty- 
seven to nine hundred and ninety-nine; and 
others are equally remarkable for their brevity : 
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but the most common Sanscrit melre, is the 
stanza of £>ur verses, containing eight syllables 
each. 

Sanscrit poetry admits both of rhyme and 
blank, verse, and is in some instances subject to 
very rigid rules, although, in others, there is 
scarcely any restraint. 

The rules of prosody are contained in brief 
aphorisms, called Sutras^ the reputed author of 
which is PiNGALANA, a fabulous being, in the 
shape of a serpent, and who, uader the name of 
Patanjali, is lie author of the JIArttr-BfewAya, 
or great T^ommentary on grammar* The Sutras 
have been oonunented on by a great variety 
^f authors; and there are also some other ori* 
ginal treatises on the subject, the :most re- 
markable of which, is that by the poet Calidasa, 
who teaches the laws of versification in the very 
metres to which they relate. 

Every kind of ornament seems to be admissible 
in the Indian poetry, and some embellishments 
which we should look upon as .burlesque', ^ire 
admitted even in the most pathetic poems. 
CaUdasa himself, in the Nalodaya, gives an 
example of a series of puns on a pathetic sub- 
ject, and employs both rhyme and alliteration 
in the termination of his verses. 

When you have time, J, advise you, if you 
wish to know all the varieties of metre, and 
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their rules, to look into Mr. Colehtocke^a Essajr 
(ori Hie Sanscrit arid Pracrit Poetry, iia the tenth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, from which 
I lake the ^reat^ port of the substance of 
this Letter, acid ped^s, occasionalty^ his very 
Tivords* 

I will now proceed to mention the bodes of 
the Hindoos, on which Sir Wilfiam Jones and 
Mr. Colebirooke will be our guides. There are 
eighteen orthodox VedgfoSp or parts of knoW'- 
le^e. The first 6mr are the F^ifte^, of which 
I propose hereafter to give you a pairticular 
account. The feu? fdbwmg are the Vpmvedas^ 
or treatises on medicine, nmsic, war, and me^ 
i^hanic^ arts* The six Angas ttesit of prontm^ 
iiation^ religious ((ceremonies, grammar, pro- 
,sody, astronomy, and die explanalian of the 
difficult words and phrases in the Vedas« Lastly, 
the four Upangas contain-^first, eighteen Pu- 
Ti^nas, for Ifie mstraction and afitertainment of 
man.; second, books on appreheiKdbn, reason, 
and judgment : thiffd, moral and religious duties 
^nd laws $ and fourthly, die books of law and 
^justice*. 

* The namcss of the eighteen Ved^as are as follow, the Rich, 
Yajush, Saman, and Athervan Vedasj the Ayush, Gand* 
harva^ Dhanush, and St^apaya Vpavedas ; the Sirsha, Calpa^ 
Vyac8rfana> Ch'handas, Jyotisb, and K»ruc6 AngA«; ftiid the 
Parana^ Ny4ya« Mim«ti8a> and Dterma S99lM« Upsogaa* ' . 
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Tke Maha Bttanst^^ and tke Ramaymia are 
the iQOSt ancient hiatorioal books^ and for the 
infbhnattim of the loMter daises ^ere ar« some 
imrks adapted fi}r them, as. none iMit the tmce 
bam^ diat is thfe three highest castes are per* 
siitted to read either the dghtden Vedyas or the 
two great poetM. 

There are besidefi these works of the ^hetero- 
dox sects tipon almost all the subjects above 
enuiHerated* ^ 

The most ancient Indian poem is the Rama^ 
3mria, of VatmikL Three Toluma» «f it have 
been printed at Serampoie^ in the Devanagari 
character, accompuiied byd liteml translation 
by £he missioBaxxeB Cary and Marsiiman. I do 
not know wh^er it was wise to translate li«- 
teraily so long a poem, ^sqaeclally as it abounds 
in those repetitions and tedious detail^ which 
defiatb the eastern writings, znd «!► the close* 
neas of t&e tmnslatioh to the original, naturaliy 
xnidces it obscure to persons acouiitonied to the 
fkiglish idtoiD, and takei^ &omit, to me at least, 
tJie character of poetry*. 

The &:st section of the first book may be 

* Three hundred rupees per moath ace sdlowed to the 
translator^ bj the Asiatic Society and ^e College of Fort 
%Villiiam> and it is proposed to translsfte and publish a* series 
of die oriebtal poems. 
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considered as the argument of the >i^hole poem* 
It opens with a salutation to Rama, the 
hero of the poem, and to Valmiki the author, 
who is denominated a Kokila, (a £^nging*bird) 
mounted on the branch of poetry chanting the 
delightful note Rama, Rama, Rama! Valmiki 
is then introduced consulting Nareda, the deity 
of song, upon a fit hero for the subject c^ a 
poem, and is accordingly directed to Rama, 
the son of Dusharuthra, king of Ayodhya or 
Oude. 

The pious Dusharuthra, in ordar to obtain 
children, performed an Aswarmed^ or the sa- 
crifice of a horse to the gods, and soon after- 
wards were horn to him four sras — ^Rama, whose 
mother was Kooshulya; Bharata, whose mo* 
ther was Kikeeya, and Lukshmana and his twin 
brother, sons of Soomitra. The old king de- 
signed Ratoa for his heir, and had already 
prepared all the ceremonies for his inaugura- 
tion, when Eakeeya, the mother of Bharata, 
claimed a promise that her {son shduld reign, 
upon which, " To preserve inviolate the pro- 
mise, made through affection to Kikeeya, the 
hero at his fitther's command, departed into the 
forest. He departing into exile the wise, heroic 
Lukshmana, his younger brother, through af- 
fection, accompanied him. His beloved spouse, 
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always d^ar as hi« own soul, the Videhan 
Sita, of Ja»uka'i3 race, formed by the illusion 
of the Deva, amiable, adorned with every charm, . 
obedient to her lord follow^ him into exile. 
Endued with beauty, yottth, sweetness, good- 
ness^ and pruden(!;e, she was inseparably at- 
tendant on her lord as light on the moon. Ac- 
companied by the people and his sire Dusha- 
ruthra, he dismissed his charioteer at Shringu- 
vera, on the banks of the Ganges/' 

The three illustrious exiles built themselves 
a pleasant bower on the mountain Ghitrakoota, 
and BhosAy «Aci waidi^ DuSharuthra ^^ departed 
to heaven lamenting his son/' Bharatawho was 
called to the succession, immediately sought 
llama, and intreated him to reign, but the 
hero, respecting his father's promise, gave his 
sMidals to Bharata, and commanded h^m as 
his elder brother to return and govern the 
kingdom. 

Rama and his companions retired into the 
forest of Dundacca, whence after some adven- 
turies he departed and fixed his residence in 
the country of Panchwattee, where he carried 
on an exterminating war against the Rakshusas, 
and while absent on one of his warlike expedi- 
lions, Ravuna,^ the king of Lailka, entered his 
bower and carried off Sita. Rama and his Jbro- 
ther then turned their arms to the South, and in 
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their wny towards Laocn met m€i many singo* 
lar adventures^ and performed deeds of arms 
tvhich would bave graced the knights of Ariosto^ 
and like them they also met with ^enchantresses 
and wizards, who alternately assisted and dis- 
tressed them. At length, however, they met 
vfith. the monkey Haaum^ who became their 
constant and most useful attendant* Hanumin 
introduced them to his king Soogriva, who, dff^ 
lighted with Rama's prowess^ became his fiiend, 
on condition that he should aid him in his war 
wilii Bali* a, rival baboon moaaroh. 

^ The chie& of monkeys aaoL of xaGn, Rama 
and Sbogrtva entered the cave of Kishkindhya» 
There the mighty ape raored Hke Ihnnden A± 
this terrible sound Bali, brd of the monkeys, 
came fbrth^ Having comforted Tara, he went 
out to meet Soogriva, and i^eas theie slaio^ by an 
arrow of RamaV* 

The monkeys then went to the difiei:ent quar^ 
ters of the earth in search of Sita; and Hanu- 
mhn being directed by the vidture Sumpati, 
having leaped accosfs ikt ocmsh ^obtained a 
sight of her in the gardens of lanca, and wns 
even able to deliver ta her a pledge J&Qm.Raina» 
and to receive one in iretum, with whiph he 
faaistened back to the impatieiut hfM» . . 

Rama having conquered and skin Ravuna^ 
suspected Sitaof infidf^y towitrds htm, buit ^e» 
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indignant at the accudatiioD, went through the 
fiery ordeal^ and having thus established her 
innocence^ she was received by Rama, whilQ 
heavenly music sounded in the air,, and showers 
of flowers fell upon the earth. 

Rama and his companions then took leave of 
the sylvan nations, and returned to Ayodhya, 
where he reigned happify and honoured. 

Valmiki lived at the court of the monarch 
whose actions he has immortalized, and whose 
teign Maior Wilford places at least fifteen cen- 
turies before Christ. 

Besides the mere subject of the poem, there 
are many curious topics treated of in the tla- 
mayuAa, particularly details of religious sa- 
crifices and cerembfiies, descriptions of cities, 
and of the pomp of royalty and of the priest- 
hood. But I am particularly pleased with the 
|)icture it gives of the amusements of the court 
of Rama. After a great and pompous sacrifice, 
accompanied by games and exercises, the two . 
disciples of Valmiki, liie sons of Rama and 
JSita, Kooshee, and Luva, with voices by nature 
melodious, and skilled in music, rehearsed the 
actions of their . father in the assembly, when 
the surroimdiiig sages united in a joyfiil burst 
of applause, iaying, " Excellent ! excellent ! 
The poem, the veiy expression of nature, the 
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song, the air !'' And ie^ch bestowed a gift upon 
the young minj^itrels. 

I am sure you will immediately recollect the 
songs of Demodocus and the plaudits^ of his 
hearers in the eighth book of the Odyssey, and 
if it be true that Homer meant the blind poet 
as a picture of himself^ Valmiki's recording the 
homage paid to his own strains will not appear 
to be any extraordinary degree of vanity, though 
I confess to our taste they may not be so well 
deserved as those that even to these times are 
almost piously bestowed up6n the blind Me- 
lesigenes* 

. ^ The other great historical poem entitled the 
Jfiahabharut contains the adventures of the 
hero Crishna, and the great wars which dis- 
tracted India in the fourteenth century before 
Christ, and which introduced some very import- 
ant changes in the religion of the Hindi^s. It 
is written by Vyasa, who is the reputed com- 
piler of the Puranas. I shall probably have to 
notice more particularly the events which form 
the subject of the Mahabharut in a future letter, 
and as I have never, seen any translation of any 
part of it, or of the Bhagavat, though I know 
that a portion of the latter has been translated 
by the elegant pen of Mr. Wilkins, I shall pro- 
ceed to mention other works. 
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Next to these great poems which are held sa- 
cred, the epic poem of Megha may be ranked. 
It is called Sisjjpala bad'ha and describes the 
death of Sisupala, slain in war by Crishna. In 
the first Canto, Nareda commissioned by Indra, 
like the evil dream sent by Jupiter to Agamem- 
non, incites Crishna to war with his cousin 
and. enemy Sisupala, king of the Ch^dis. Ac- 
cordingly on the first occasion which presented 
itself, namely, contempt shewn by Sisupala and 
his followers fin: Crishna, by withdrawing from 
a solemn sacrifice performed by the Rajah Yu-, 
dishthent, where cBvihe honours were paid to 
Crishna, the hero assembles his troops, and 
the armies o£ the rivals meet, when that of 
Sisupala being destroyed, the two chiefs en- 
gage in single combat contending with super- 
natural Veapons,^ Sisupala employing arms of 
fire which are overcome by the watery trisool 
of Crishna, who finally slays his foe with an ar- 
row, which ends the twentieth Canto. This 
poem is one of the six excellent compositions 
in Sanscrit, which I shall name together. 

The second is the Cirataijuniya of Bharavi, and 
contains the history of the hero Arjuna's journey 
and penance on the mountain of India Keiladree, 
in order to obtain celestial weapons from the 
gods, to be employed against king Duryod'hana. 
That part of his adventures which gives the title 
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to the poem is bin wrestliog with Siya^ who ap- 
peared to him in the form of a Kerata or silvan 
king. 

The third is the Na&hadhiya of Srihaarsha, by 
some esteemed the most beautifiii poem i«L the 
Janguage^ It is founded on an interesting story, 
which however is.not related at length, bvt is 
to be found in tbe Nalodayaof Calidasa. It 
describes the mardage of Nda king of Nishada, 
and Damayanti da^ghter of Bhima king, of 
Viderbha^ and the loss of his kingdom by gam- 
bUngy through the artifice of Cali in a luiman 
.shape. A&^K th^^t SiisfUtuuo ,Iu» d^sari^ his 
wife, and suffers a tiransformatran, undeir which, 
after many wanderings 4iid lAuch distress, Da- 
mayanti di&iGover&himj which, like the conclu- 
sion of the Fairy Tdies, soemsto have broken the 
spell which bound him to bis, monsti.Vs form, 
for he immediately recovered, and they were 
restored to their kingdom* 

The three other e^^ceHent works are by the 
poet Catidasa, and are the Cumara, Baghu, aad 
Meghadata. Of the. first of these three. only a 
part remains.; the subject is the birth or origin 
of Cumara the son of I^i^rvati, but the &agment 
closes with the manage of the goddess. In. it 
all the personages Hot excepting her/ father, the 
snowy mountain Hymalaya, are described with 
the human form aud human manners. 
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The Raghu contains the history of Rama 
and his predecessors, from Bilpa the father of 
Raghu and his successors to Agnivema. It is 
impossible to enumerate the poets who have cele- 
brated Rama, both in the Sanscrit and Pr&crit 
languages, and indeed in every Indian dialect. 

The Megha-duta consista of no more than a 
hundred and sixteen stanzas* It supposes a 
Yaci^a or attendant of Cuvera, to have been 
separated from a beloved wife by an imprecation 
of liie god Cuvera, who was irritated by the 
Yacsha's negligence in suflfering the heavenly 
garden to be trodden down by India's elephant. 
The distracted demigod, banished from heaven 
to earth, takes his abode on a hill, and intreats 
a passing cloud to convey an affectionate mes- 
Q»g^ to his wife. The great elegance and ten« 
deniess of this little poem have entitled it, not* 
withstanding its brevity, to a place among the 
six chef^istwres of the HindA poets. Its author 
Calidasa appears to have been a most voluminous 
writer, for besiides the three masterpieces I have 
just named, he has left other poems, besideii a 
work on prosody and some dramas, one of which 
you are probably already acquainted with from 
the translations of Sir William Jones and Mr. 
Wilkins. The drama of Sacontala is founded 
on the marriage of Dushmanta, one of the an« 
cestors of Vicramaditya, whose court Calidas^ 
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adorned^ and before whom the prologue gives 
us to under^nd it was played. The scene 
opens . with a hunting party of the * youthful 
mcHiarch, where he appears chasing the deer in 
a chariot drawn by horses, and guided by a^ 
young charioteer to the confines of jbl sacred 
;grove. Dushmanta, in order not to violate the 
hdy place, dismisses his charioteer and advances 
alone in ihe direction of some female voices, and 
discovers ^aconts^la, a young princess under the 
guardianship of the high priest of the grove, 
with her attendants. The Bramin being absent, 
the young damsels perform the rites of hospi- 
talityi and the prince and Sacontala mutually 
fall in love and contract a marriage unknown to 
any but the attendants of the latter; a few days 
afterwards the king being called to his eaiMtal, 
departs, and gives Sacontala a ring as a token pf 
their marriage. On the return of the Bramin 
to the grove, he is informed by inspiration of all 
that has happened in his absence, and sends 
Sacontala to the court of Dushmaota, accom- 
panied by proper persons to deUver her to her 
husband; but in the mean time Sacontala having, 
in the first moment^ of her grief for the depart- 
ure of the king, neglected to perform the rites 
of hospitality towards a Bramin, the irritable 
priest pronounces a malediction upon her, by 
which, he on whom she was then thinking should 
'7 
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forget her. However her companions who alone 
heard the curse, rely on the ring for recalling 
her to his mind, but in bathing for the last 
ixToe before she quits the grove of her foster- 
£ither, she drops the ring into the water, and thus 
loses the talisman. When she presents herself at 
court, the young king, though charmed with her 
beauty, refuses to accept her, alleging he 
knows her not, and that she must be the wife of 
some* other man. On this Sacontaja faints and 
is^ conveyed to the heavenly court of Casyapa 
the Either of the gods^ .where her son. Bharata 
i$ born. Meantime the fatal ring is found by 
some fishermen in the belly of a fish, and on 
its being restored to Dushmanta, he remembers 
Sacontala and bitterly laments her loss, weeping 
over her picture and forgetting his pleasures and 
his business, tin his assistance is required by the 
gods in quelling the demons. After having re- 
lieved the divinities from their distress, he goes 
to the court of Casyapa, and there meets a 
beautiful child dragging along a lion's whelp; 
this child he proves to be his own by handling 
a magic bracelet, which only the parents of the 
young prince could touch with impunity; Sa- 
cbntala then q)pears in a. widow's garb, and. 
being recognized by her lord, all the mysteries 
»re explained and they return happily to earth,^ 
iSuch is the outline of Sacontala; but my 
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descriptiooy short is it must be, can convey mr 
idea of the beauty of the sentiments, and the 
native tenderness which the poet has bestowed 
otL the young recluse, and which even in transla- 
tion must charm* Thia drama presents us with 
a picture curious in itself, and interesting as 
it regards the ancient braminical Hindiis. It 
pourtrays the simple and austere manners of the 
{»:iesthood, their proud dominion over their 
mmiarc^s, their constant vigilancei, which in- 
duced them even to condescend to act the part 
of court buffix>ii6, and the prodigious influence 
they must have possessed, as they appear to have 
B been charged with the education c^ the royal 
diildren of both sexes, to whom they perfotkned 
the part of guardians as well & tutors, and into 
whom they were thus at liberty to inculcate their 
own maxims and instil their own sentiments. 
But to fide the most interesting part is the pleas- 
ing light in which it places the early condition 
of the Hindiu women, before the jealous Maho- 
medan maxims had shut them up in zenanas, and 
reduced them to the degrading situation in 
which they are now placed. Here we see the 
king's mother charged with the care of the royal 
city and council during her son's absence. The 
young womc^ of the forest practising the rights 
of hospitality^ and exercising aU the functions 
of rational creatwes^ admitted to a considerable 
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share of tJie religious learning of llieir preceptors^ 
and skilled in the fine arts, as we see in tHe 
young paintress whom Dushmanta employs to 
paint the portrait of Sacontsda aftor he had lost 
her, and who by the description of the poet was 
not content with the cold delineation of the fea- 
tures, but represented the princess as <ihe hero 
first beheld her in the forest, surrounded by 
her young companions at their pastoral occu- 
pations. 

In short, if we may judge by this specimen, I 
should thiiA the dramatic part of the Hindu lite- 
rature would be the most pleasing to Europeans 
were it better known, and this qpinion is confirm- 
ed by Mr. Colebrorfce, to whom we are indebted 
for ai&etch of the subject of another drama, 
sokd fpr a translation of some of the scenes. 

The plot, setting aside the supernatural part, 
which, however, the firm belief of die Hindiks in 
magic and necromancy rendered pleasing to 
them, is such as would do no discredit to an 
European pen. It is called Malati-Mad'hava, 
written by the poet Bhavabhuti, and is in ten 
acts, the five first of which axe the most interest- 
ing, and seem to form the natural developement 
of the story. Bhurivasu, minister of the king of 
Padmavati, and Devarata, in the service of the 
king of Vidherba, had agreed, while their 
children were yet in&nts to crown their long 
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'jSriendship by the marriage of Malati daught^ 
of the first with Mad'hava son of the latter. 
Meantime tlie king having hinted an intention 
to propose a match between Malati and his fa- 
vourite Nandana, who was old and ugly, the 
two Withers concert a plan for throwing their 
children in each other's way, and conniving at a 
* clandestine marriage, in pursuance of which 
Mad'hava is sent to finish his studies in the city 
df Padmavati under the care of the old priestess 
Camandaci, by whose contrivance, aided by 
Lavangica the foster-sister of Malati^ the young 
people meet and become mutually enamoured* 
At this period the play opens with a dialogue 
between the old priestess and a female pupil, in 
which all the preceding events are naturally 
mentioned, and we are prepared for the appear- 
ance of the other characters of the piece, and 
particularly of Saudamini a fqrmer pupil of the 
priestess, who has arrived at supernatural power 
by religious austerities, and of Aghoraghanta a 
tremendous magician, and his female pupil Capa^ 
lacundala, who both frequent the temple of 
Carala tbe dreadful goddess, ne^ur the cemetery 
of the city, 

Mad'hava, his companion Macaranda and 
servant Calapansa then appear upon the scene, 
and Mad'hava discloses his meeting with Malati 
and his love for her. His attendant then shews 
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Itim his own picture drawn by iBdalati, which I^e 
had obtained from one of her damsels, and in 
return Mad'hava draws the features of the young 
heroine on the same tablet, and writes under it a 
passionate stanza. The tablet is conveyed by 
the attendants altematdy to the lovers, whbse 
affection is thus fostered and increased. Mean- 
time ihe k;ing sends to Bhurivasa, to make the 
projected pr^^sal . for the marriage. <^ his 
daughter with the fiivourite Nandana, and the 
minister having answered that the: king may dis«^ 
pose of his daughter as he pleasQSt die lovers 
are thrown into great agitation. Camandaci 
then contrives another interview between them 
in a public garden, but at the same moment a 
cry of terror announces that a tremendous tyger 
had rushed irom the temple of Siva, and the 
youthful Madayantica sister of Nandana is in 
great danger, when Mad'hava's companion Ma- 
caranda is seen rushing to her rescue. He 
kills the tyger, is himself wounded behind the 
scenes, and is brought in insensible, but revives 
by the care of the women, and Madayantica 
whom he has saved j&Us in love with him. 

The preparations for the marriage of Malatt 
with Nandmia are then announced, and Mad'- 
bava takes a resolution which none but a Hindis 
lover could have imagined, namely^ that ^f 
gdng to the cemetery and selling his living flesh 
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ta tiiie j^osts and xDalignant spirits^ in order to 
obtain tha accomplishment of his i^sheau While 
he is wandering by night for this purpose among 
the tombs, where in a soliloquy he thus de* 
scrij^ the cemetery, ^^ the river l!hat bounds it, 
and tremendous is the roaring of the stream 
breaking away the hank, while its waters are 
embarrassed among fragments of skulls, and its 
shores • resound horribly with the howling of 
diakals and the cry of owk screeching amidst 
the contiguous woods,*' he is alarmed by the 
voice. of a female in distress^ and recognises th« 
TQtce of MalatL 

The scene opens and discovers the enchanter 
and sorceress above named, with Malati adorn* 
ed as a victim, the inhuman wizard having stolen 
lier while sleeping for the purpose of a sacrifice 
to the dreadful goddess. While he is preparing 
tiie horrid rites, Mad'hava rushes forward and 
Malati flies to his arms for protection, when 
voices are heard without in search of her; Mad^ 
hava places her in safety and encounters the 
magician, when they quit the stage fighting. 
The event of the combat is told by the sorceress, 
who vows vengeance againstthe hero for inlaying 
her preceptor. And here an European writer 
would hav)e inished his piece with bis fiAh act} 
but a Hindik, whose story can never be toolong^ 
continues it through five other acts, and relates 

6 
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the contrivance of the priestess to dreM Maca- 
randa in the habit of Malati, and thus to disgust 
Nanda and obtain an interview for the disguised 
lover with Nanda's sister, who agrees to accom- 
pany him to the place of Malati^s concealment, 
where however they do not find her; for the 
sorceress ha9 carried her off in a flying car. The 
lover and friends are how in the utmost despair, 
tin the arrival of Saudamini the pupil of the 
priestess, who by her preternatural power re- 
leasee Makti, and the play concludes with a 
double .wedding. 

This story you perceive has considerable in- 
terest, and, bating the preternatural part, is 
really dramatic. But I have already said so 
much of it that I fear I shall have tired you, 
and therefore I shall say adieu. 
« 

P. S. I had forgotten while on the subject of 
dramatic writing, that as we have had our mys- 
twies^ and moralities in Europe, the Hindus are 
not without a sort of mystic drama, the only 
specimen of which that I have seen is entitled 
« Tte Rise of the Moon of Intellect,*' and its 
rabject is the war between king Reason and king 
Passion, wherein all the orthodox virtues and 
follies fight for the first, and the poor heretics 
are all turned over to the service of king Pas- 
sion, who is not overcome till the birth of young 
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Intellect, i forget whether male or female, whes 
the play eo4s^^ 



LETTER IV. 

Your enquiry concerning the lyrie 
and amatory poetry of the Hindus, encourages 
me to hope that my last letter was more inter* 
esting to you than I had dared to believe when 
I dispatched it. There certainly can be no 
difference of opinion concerning the puerile 
taste that could tulerate IlanumAn. , and his 
baboon associates in an epic poemj yet we 
must not forget that one of our be$t poets in 
the present age has his Gylbin Homer. 

As the belief of necromancy and magic was 
general in India, I cannot see the impropriety 
of introducing it in poems of every description. 
The magic of Medea and the incantations of 
the Weird Sisters are great examples of th0 
sublime use that may he made of this superna- 
tural, and I had almost said, picturesque machi- 
nery ; and though my knowledge of the classics 
is only a kind of secondhand acquaintance 

* Since these Letters went to press^ a particular account of 
Dr. Taylor's Translation of the " Rise of the'Moon of Intellect," 
has appeared in the forty-fourth number of the Edinburgh 
Review. 
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throiq^ the mediimi of translation, Vke the 
man who fancied himself intimate with the vil- 
lage lord, because he had crossed the ferry in 
the same boat with his lordship's horses, I will 
venture to ask you, if the sorceress of Bhava- 
bhuti be not at least as poetical a personage as 
Lucan's old witch ? The fatal effects of the 
hasty curse pronounced by the choleric Brah- 
min in Sacontala, shocks you, but you forget 
how many Greeks fell sacrifices to the vengeful 
imprecations of Chryses, or how Ajax perished 
and Ulyi^es wandered, the victims t£ superna- 
tural cm^es. 

I kn6w you will laugh at all this, but remem- 
ber I am not saying that the luxuriant shoots of 
the Oriental palm-tree surpass in beauty or in 
flavour the purple clusters of the European 
vine, but only that there is a beauty, inferior 
indeed, but striking and characteristic in these 
nionuments of eastern civUization and lite- 
i^ture. 

I beliiBve that the^ are many lyric poets 
among the HtiMi^ writers, but I can only name 
Jayadeva, whose odes the Hihdib are fond of 
explaining in a moral and religious sense, as the 
Persians do those of Hafiz, but I believe that 
the poetis certainly mean what they say, and not 
what their countrymen choose to attribute to 
them, and 1 think you tVIII be of the same opi- 
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vhn ttiitesayou dtscover a qwitml tense in sadi 
lines as 

When in the goblet's rvAif dies 

I 8€« the 8un of bliisariBe^ 

Jn her bright cheek who hands the wiiift 

A thousand mantling blushes shine. 

If in the breeze thy sighing bntth 
Should pass where Hafiz sleeps in death. 
Quick should the flow 'rets fragrant bloom. 
And gaudy tulips deck his tomb. 

The amsdmy poe^ of India is said not to 
be deficient of tenderness of expranMB and 
thought, but the passion it sings is too little 
refined for our western taste, though its lan*- 
guage is highly polished* Ther« is, howeiner, 
a serious kind c^ love poem, the description c£ 
which is exceedingly laughable, though it be 
written in sober earaest In it, various descrip*- 
tions of lovers and mistresses distinguished by 
age, temper, and circumstances, are systemati*^ 
cally classed and logically defined, with the ut- 
most seriousness and (precision, as if they were 
int^ided for the kurmu de mark^ges, which 
I hear has lately been <^ned at Paris. Nor is 
this the only childishness the venerable Bra- 
mins have tolerated ; for though I cannot learn 
that they ever bit upon the pretty conceit <^ 
writing verses in the shape of a hatchet or m 
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egg, the^ have metres where die lines inerease 
in arithmetical progression, and poems com- 
posed with such studied anlnguity that Ihe 
reader may at his own option read in them 
either of two distinct stories totally unconnected 
with each other. 

There is a class of writings not uncommon in 
Sanscrit called champu^ consisting of a mixture 
of prose and veiise, in the manner of the His- 
tory of the Civil Wars of Grenada, in the Spanish, 
great part of which is related in those simple and 
pathietic baUads we have seen occasionally trans- 
lated. And there are some exquisitely polished 
prose works, which from their extreme ele- 
gance are mnkedamoilg poems Vke Teknwfue 
and Tod Abels. 

The story of one of these so nearly resembles 
the Oberon of Wieland that I cannot resist 
giving it to you, only observing, that the Hin- 
du hero is not required so far to transgress the 
bounds of deoorum as to steal the teeth and 
taustaches of his unf(»tunate father-in-law. 

^^ Candarpa-cetu^ a young imd valiant prince, 
son of Chintamani^ king of Cusumapura, sees 
in a dream a beautiful girl of whom he becomes 
enamoured. Impressed with a belief of the 
real existence of the damsel, he resolves to tra* 
vd in search of her, accompanied only by his 
fiiend Macaranda. While reposing under a tree 
IB the forests of the Vindhya mountains, the 
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favourite overhears two birds discoiirsiDg, andt 
learns, from them that the princess Vasavadatta 
had refused the Imnds of many suitors, having 
seen parince Candarpa^cetu in a tiream, wherein 
she not only became acquamted with his person 
and manners, but hi^ name. Meanwhile the 
young lady's confidante having been sent by 
her mistress in search of the hero, discovers the 
two friends in the forest, and delivering a letter 
to the young prince conducts him to the pa- 
lace, whence after mutual explanations he con- 
veys the princess. Misfortune, however, pur- 
sues them, for scarcely had they reached the 
iorest, when in the darkness of the night the 
lover loses his mistress, upoin which after a 
fruitless search, being arrived at the sea-shore, 
he resolves to cast himself into the sea, but is 
arrested by a voice from heaven promising the 
jrecovery of the princess and indicating the 
meattSL Here the resemblance to the story of 
Wieland stops, for Vasavadatta is discovered 
spell-bound, in the form of a marble statue 
from which Candarpa-cetu alone can release her. 
After her restoration, she relates her separate 
adventures, and they proceed together to Cu- 
sumapura, where they pass a long life in un- 
interrupted happiness. 

Probably if we knew a little more of the na- 
tive tales of India, we might trace the sources 
whence many of the early romances of Europe 
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came to us throi%h the Arabs and Moors ; and 
possibly also, the origin of some of the Norse 
and Scaldic fables; but lam, unfortunately, so 
totally unacquainted with any oriental language, 
that I am obliged to stop where I find English 
guides &il, but it is scarcely pdssible not to be 
struck with the singular resemblances one finds 
in the Hind^ legends and customs, to those of 
our ancestors. 

One of the most obvious of these, is the .cus- 
tom of entertaining a family bard to sing the 
exploits of the heroes whose descendants he 
serves, and which has not entirely ceased in 
the East, any more than the family musician in 
the Highlands of Scotland, though in the latter 
the scmg be exchanged for the pibrach. Some- 
times these bards, or bawta as they are called, are 
employed to tell tales of pure invention, some- 
times to chant the productions of ancient poets^ 
and oftener to recite the adventures of the an- 
cient helloes who have become the gods of Hin« 
dostan. There is also a set of itinerant tale-^ 
tellers and poets, who, like the ancient minstrels 
•tand troubadours, wander firom province to pro- 
vince secure of a hoi^itable reception ; and by 
their own romantic adventures, furnishing sub- 
jects either for their own future songs, or those 
''of other bawts. 

Traces of the profession of the barddi^ as the 
Hindus call the bards, may be found in almost 
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every oation^ and perhaps it is cmmected with 
the natural progress of civilization among' men. 
Before writing was invented, the only method 
of transmitting history to posterity, was by oral 
tradition, and as verses would be more easily 
remembered, and besides, their harmony gave 
pleasure to the auditors, they became the na- 
tural vehicle of such traditions ; and those gifted 
men who had the power of composing them, 
would infallibly acquire a sacred character 
among their less favoured companions. 

In the early part of the sacred scriptures, we 
find fre^ent injunctions to tlie patttarefas to 
teach the laws to their sons, and their sons^ sons, 
that they might be bad in remembrance. And 
even after due premulgition of the written law, 
one of the great duties of the Levites, was 
yearly to read or chant the law to the people, 
besides the prescribed lectures from the other 
books of scripture, containing the actions and 
adventures of the fore&thers of the Jews. 

I do not know whether you will permit me 
to lay any great stress on the manners described 
by Qssian ; which, I must *coniess, i^pear too 
refined for his age, if we believe that Britain 
had not, in some very remote period, a nearer 
connection than we suppose with that people, 
from whom we derive all the arts and sciences 
with our languages, and who (to use the words 
of a great writer) have left us every thing but 
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a kiMwIedge ofthemselves, HowereiP, the feast 
of the bards In the hall <^ sli^II^ has ita fouii'* 
dattoH m nftture, and, I am persuaded, existed 
even befoi'e Ossiam* Does not the young Green- 
Ijrttder invite the poet of his village to celebrate 
his triumph over the first seal M%ich falls by his 
hand, and to recite the actions of his tribe and 
family while the feast that places him among tiie 
men of that tribe is held? Even MeKico and 
Peru had their poets, or rather mkistrels, who 
celebrated their sun^descended monarchs. Andl 
I am ^posed to regard the chorus of iihe an* 
eient ^<^agedies as only » i^lique of the more 
antique bards ; for such ar cumbrous machine 
would hardly have been invented, had there 
not been some prototype in nature. In ifee 
stories of Ifee East, the great personages are 
always entertained with concerts at a signal, 
which proves that the mtisicians were always 
waiting, and, therefore^ naturdty ready tO' take 
part in every action that was going on, and to 
give that mfbrmatioii to new comers which 
was necessary for carrying on the action of a 
piece. In* my favourite Sacontala, there is a 
chorusof wood-nymphs' in the groves, and an- 
other of minstrels in the palace y and the poets 
fititej 4iha/t the court of the great deity on Kai« 
lassa, is the abode of the gandhavas or musi* 
dans,, and thebaxxiai or poet&— 4in idea of magf^ 
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Bifieeoce undoubtedly derived from the splea- 
dour of earthly monarchs ; a small rMonaat of 
which you will be apt to remind me U preserved 
among ourselves^ in the ai^dntmeot of the 
laureat and his yearly odes} save that, unfor- 
tunately, the praises df ancestors give place 
to more direct flattery in our plain*dealing 
days* 

I am no musician; and^ therefore, can only 
tell you, that the few Indian airp I had an op* 
portunity of hearing, were remarkable for their 
extreme simplicity, and son)e <^ them pleased 
my uncultivated ear,^ as those, pf Seotland and 
Ireland do, because tfaey seem expnefsive of the., 
sentiments described in . the a^ngs th^y accom- 
pany. The instrumental part of their music did 
not please me so well ; however^ I-bdieve I did 
not hear any of ihe^ best. It appears to xa^ 
too noisy, from the ccmstantuse of drums of all 
sizies, and of trumpets and pipes^ from that so 
large as to require a man to bear the mouth on 
his shoulder while it is played by another, to 
the. smallest reed. . I have, however, heard 
some extremely sweet pipes ; and I have seen 
the double pipe, which we observe in antique 
sculptures, but which is not remarkable £>r the 
beaul^ of its tones. There are several 'instra*- 
ments of the guitar /and lute kind, some of 
whjich^are. formed ^with boUow gourds, byway: 
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of scpiding-bosixdai ; and I once- saw a kiiid.of 
triangular harp or lyre, the tonqs of which were, 
charming. Thiere is al90 an instrument played 
with a bow, which put me a good deal in mind 
of a dancing-master's kit;. The strings of all these 
being, of. iron or brass wire, and in general the 
fingers used for fretting the strings being armed 
with thimbles of metal, the tones produced 
ii<aye not that mellowness which we admire in 
Europe:. 

That the andent music of Hindostan was in- 
finitely superior to the mqdem, we may rea- 
fiTdnably 113^ firoin the tr^tises concaning it ill 
the Sanscrit language, and from the efiects as* 
eribed to it by the poets, which seemnot ih«- 
ferior to those produced/by the lyre of Orpheus* 
It was natural that the invention o£ so encfaant*- 
ing an art should have been ascribed .to the 
gods ; accbr4ingly, the Bramins siqppose . it 
4o have been communicated, to man by BnJixna' 
himself, or his consort Seraswati, the goddess 
of speech; and fable, that Nareda, an ancient 
lawgiver, who was the inventor of the vina (a 
kind of guitar) ajid the cach'kcqn or testudo, was 
the son of Brahma and the same goddess. 
'Kier^t, the inventor of natucs or dramas re« 
fMresented with songs and dai\ces, qv what: we 
term operas, was considered as inisfiited; md. 
HanuMn, the firiend of Raina, vfho is alsa 

E 2 
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Paran or Bid, k the autibor^of a most pofmlar 
mode <^ mufiiCr Sir Williiam Jones, in his 
Esas^ on tbe musieal^ modes q£ the Hindis, 
quotes several trottises, piM^'ticularly the JDa- 
fnodar^ Nara^an^ Bhagmd hodha, and Retnacara. 
The$e describe particidarly fear matas or sys- 
tems of music, by Iswara or Siva (perhaps Qsi« 
ris) Bheiat, Hanmndn, and Calfinath, an In* 
d^n pk3osopher : there are, however, different 
q^stems peculiar to almost each province of 
Hmdiistam SMae of the sweetest of these seem 
to have prevailed in the Batij^ tM ip. the 
, neighbourhood of Mat^lwra, the pastoral people 
of which^ delighted ia SHigii^ the loves and 
adventuf^ of tlieir hero Gri^na, who was 
iiiii»el|f the patron of music, wd is often ise- 
ptesented dancing while he plays on a reedU 
Hie scale of the Hindfts comprehends sevea 
soundd, called sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dfaa, ni^ and 
in the octave liiey ]»ckon twen4y<-two quarters 
^seA thirds. Ihey aiso count eighty^f bur modes, 
&nned by subdividing die seven natural sounds; 
these modes are called ^aga$y a word which pro* 
feAyi sign^es passion, each mode being in<- 
tended to move one or other of our affections. 
Hence the fitbulists have sometimes imagined 
them sa varimis, as to mal^e up the mimber olf 
wdeei^ liiousand ^ more temperate writers, 
IhoQgb tb^ adnut almost as many possible 
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modes, otoly . i^ecktm twedty^ree as i^licabll 
to practice. 

The fiidfam poeis seem to have employed the 
utmost el^anOe and richness of their talents 
to adoraai tibe &bles ootmected ix^ this divine 
art. 

The six chief )tio<||9S are p^spnified as beau- 
tiful youths, the genii of . mui^, and presiding ' 
over the mx seasons. Bkairava is lord of the 
cheerful^ dry, or autumnal season, and his strains 
invite die dancer to accompany them. Mtdam 
ruleis the cdLd and mdanehoiy mcmtlis, and with 
his attendant Ragnis, complains of digfated love, 
or bewails the pains of ^ibsence* Sriragu paixo* 
ai£es the dewy season^ which is tibiB time of de- 
light, that ushers in the spring, the :fragraat and 
the flowery time over which Smdola or Vasanta 
presides. When iheop{Nressave heat comes fon, the 
w^ aad i^oguidictielody of Dipeica synqpatbises 
with the ^ered feelings, wliiSe the refreshiiiy 
seiason of the new rains bestows ^ double ^plea.- 
sure, when aecoio^panibd by the svtoet strains of 
Megha*. To lud die RagaS ^m^ their fiujthful 
spouses, tke thirty lUgini^^ five of which attend 
each yoirth^ presenting to Mm. eight little ^enii, 

* The nanes of the seasons are as follows: — Sarad, the 
autumnal season; ffemania, the frosty; ^isiira, the dewy; 
Vasattia, the spring, eadled also iSurai4d, fragrant, and :ft^ 
/ii^pasamaya, flowery; Grkhma, heat^ and Vetthd^ mhu 
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tneir sons, "whose lovely voices aid and vary i&e 
melodiesof their sires. « ^ 

- Such is the outline of the beautiful picture 
drawn by the poets, and which is also a&vouj> 
ite subject with the Indian painters; but theii? 
works, like the music of modem Hindostan,*d0 
hot furnish miaterials by which to juc^ of the 
state of the art, when India was in the zenith of 
her glory. Of the ancient niusic, indeed, the his- 
tory has been preserved in elaborate scientific 
treatises and poetical tales; but aUcient pic- 
tures must long ago have perished; and it is 
only by a detached hint, scattered here and 
there, in writings on other subjects, that we can 
guess' that painting was once highly cultivated. 

The specimens, of Hindu art I have" seen^ 
are minute imitations of nature, on a scale in 
general more diminutive than our common mi* 
matures ; but there is a delicacy of handling 
about them, that seems like the remains of a 
more perfect art, which survives only in its 
mechanical part, while the soul and genius thiut 
once guided it are long since fled. 

Sculpture had made considerable progress in 
Hindostan at an early period ; and however rude 
the first attempts at hewing a stone, and pch 
lishing it into the resemblanc(e of the human 
figure, still it serves as a model which other, 
artists may improve. 
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The finst figures ^the ancient EgyptiaiiB, an^ 
even of the Greeks, had thdr hands straight, 
and sAtached to the body, and the legs were not 
divided j tiie Hindus had attained to an imita* 
tion of attitude and ajCtion ; and tho^igh their 
forms wanted that exquisite, grace which even 
now enraptures us, when we behold the wonders 
of the Gredan chissel, I have seen some which 
are not without elegance, particularly a dancing 
figure at: the entrance to the cave of Carli, 
which possesses considerable ease and graceful? 
tieiSs : and there is no. little skill displayed in 
the grouping of ^ some of the sculptures at the 
Seven Pagodas, particidarly one representing 
Crishna protecting his followers &om. the 
wrath of Indra. Perhaps one, great reason of 
tile ar^estatioii of the farthier.^progress of sculp- 
ture, after it had advan<;^d so far, was the 
attempt to represent, by gigantic bulk, the 
greatnessi of the heroes: and the gods, which ne- 
cessarily, as it rendered the work less nia^ 
nageable, made it coarse: whereas the Greeks^ 
though, in a few instances, they formed colossal 
statues, commonly confined themselves to the 
beautiful proportions of nature,. and sought to 
place greatness in expression. '• The bending of 
the brow of Jupiter, conveyed at once all that 
is flftlblime and majestic in the Father of gods 
and men ; but the giant Siva must firown, and 
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gnash im te«A, Md ridflt hjfi numdrotts terribly 
9fcnied iiaiidfii ere thi Hindii sees hid awful 
diidnily* or recognises the pdwerfbl iatfaer fcncl 
destroyer of alL JBeiides, it is probable that^ 
aa the religidii x£ the Egyptians fwbade the al^ 
teration^ even fbr the eake 6{ impnovementi 
of any figure intetided for the service of the 
temples^ so the wmk cafcise teight have pt^ 
vented the Hitidd sculptor &oin depatiing from 
the %ure and attitude whit^ im ancestors had 
bestowed on his gods* 

In tiie lower partis tf aqnlpture^ tqp^eabfe te 
archltectifral omaanents^ the Hindik ehissel has 
perhaps seldom been surpassed { its light and 
airy foliage^ its elegant i^oliH;es, and the valriety 
"- of its «db[jectei vie at onofe with Italian art and 
Gothic &ncy» to which last istyle it has, indeed^ 
ocCaBiooally a remarkable likeness. 

The ]&6st ancsent reAiailis of Indian archstecN 
ture are most probttbly iiuam liroitderful ^loava^- 
tions and sculptured rocks» in El^hanta and 
Salsette, at EUora^ the Seven Pagodto^ and 
hanotq^ the Mahratts. mtNurtaiiis* In the first.<)f 
these, l^ee^ct is prcdsaced by the massii&eBs 
of the pillars^ as much aa by the great ^tent of 
the csavesrn ahd its scu^tured Sides, where the 
g^antic dekies and saints give it an air Of the 
palace of some encfaaxiter, so unlike sffe they iii 
$im md form to any thii^ in comibon nattirew 
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Tht oftveB of Salsette are interei^Dg, as I think 
th^ pteBeot us with the civil architecture of 
lodidi at a vety early period. Most of these 
imall <AyM afpedx evidently to have been pri- 
vate dwellings : each of them has a little portico^ 
and a cell within, at one end of which there is 
a raised payt, which, on tny visiting them, I 
imagined was designed for a bed place ; but 
since that time^ a passage in Sacdntala* has 
made me conjecture that it was the consecrated 
hearth where the sacred fire Was kept, and this 
appears to me to be confirmed by the circum- 
stance that there is near the largest and first 
cavern, one to which I was obliged to be lifted 
up) when I found a considerable platform, and 
a figure of the deity in the back ground. Now, "^ 
the height to which this platform is raised, cor- 
responds with the description of Dushmanta's 
hearth^ and might have belonged to the su- 
perior of that society, which^ £rom the number 
^f caverns^ their . contj^uity^ and the ccmve- 

♦ Duskmanta, — ^Wardour, point the way to the hearth of 
the consecrated fire. 

Wardduf. -^Th\6, oh king, is the Way {he walks htfare). Hare 
k flkfe €iltHiiie« of tins hilldwed «iicloftui« ; and Ih^re stands the 
renerihle cow lo be milkad for the sacrifice^ looking bright from 
the recent sprinkling of noiystic water. — Let the Jcing ascend. 

(Dushmanta is raised to the place of sacHfice on the shoulders 
ofhiswhrdours.) 

SoQoMtthfActUl. 
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hiences of baths and reservoirs with which they 
are supplied, we may cohcludie once inhabited 
the now deserted mountains of Solsette. These 
scenes brought to my mind the opening of 
Mason's Cairactacus : — 

' . the place 

Where, but at times of holiest festival^ 
The druid leads his train. 

up the hyi 

Mine eye descries a distant range of caves 
Belv'd in the ridged of the craggy steep ; . 
And this way still another. 

On the left 
Reside the sages skilled in nature's lore^ &c. 

The rocky hill in which these dwellings are 
dug, contains probably some hundreds of caves, 
of different sizes. I saw a great number; but, 
I believe, scarcelyhalf of those which are known. 
. One of them appears to have been a temple : 
it is of an oblong form, terminating in a semi- 
circle, in which is one of those solid masses 
which the Jines and Bhaudd'has suppose to 
cover part of the ashes of their respective 
saints, and which are sometimes, as in Sal- 
sette, and at Carli in the Mahratta mountains, 
formed of rocks, wrought in their native bed j , 
and sometimes, as in the temple courts of 
all the sacred places I saw in Ceylon, built 
of brick or other materials, plaistered over wi^ 
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fine ckumm or stucco^ and geaetsSly of a co- 
Bical form. lliese^iiHXDbfiieiits or altars, aS 
tiiey have beto ^ sometimes called, are often 
eWhhout 4)mament ; frequently, however, they 
are very much enriched, and have generally on 
the top a member which spreads a little, so as td 
form :a kind of umbrella, which you know is, in 
ibe Bast^ the ensign of dignity. 
^: The great caverns both at Canara^Jn Salsette, 
and at Carli, are supported by pcdygonal pillars, 
with peculiar bases and capitals, possessing 
considerable dignity and solidity^ though they 
are fer behind the Grepk columns in elegance. 
I send you some sketches of specimens of these, 
and also of some whith supported the Entrances 
to some of those smaller caves which I take to 
have been dwellinghoiisfes. At Carli, these 
dwellinghoases are in different stories, in the 
perpendicular fece of the rock, and communi- 
catingr with each other by stairs within, while 
the outside only presents here and there a 
window, or a colonnade. At Canara, the dwell- 
ings enter from without; before each door 
there i& usually a reservoir, and in most of them 
I found excellent water. The communication 
between distant parts of the mountain is facili- 
tated by winding paths, or steps hewn in the 
rock; and on the suitimit there are larger 
reservoirs and baths, which were probably in 
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common. Tlie hewixig of all diese b exttemdiy 
skilful, and marks a knowledge 6f th« sciences 
and arts connected witii ardiitecture, of no or** 
dinary d^ree. Tlie construction of srches^ 
alone, is a proof of the great progress of the 
Hindus in the arts which tend s6 materially td 
the comfort and leibbellishment of society ; and 
the buildings erecti^ for astronomical puxfioses, 
of which the ruins still remain, are a fiirther 
evidence of their skill and ingenuity. 

The religious buildings of the Hindiks pro^ 
bably partook originally of that grandeur and 
simplicity so remarkable in the cavern temples ; 
but that they very early adopted a style of ex- 
cessive ornament is evident from the pagodas^ 
as the English choose erroneously to call them, 
hewn out of the rock at EUora and at MahTd.^- 
leppor, or the Seven Pagodas* Every ihoulding, 
every angle, is adorned with grdtesqUe heads or 
images, or pinnacles, extremely enriched with 
pilasters, and what we should call corbels, sup- 
porting them. The roo& of the building^ are 
oblong, they are generally covered with a mould- 
ing, along the to pof which is fitted a row tif 
vases, or if square, they terminate in a kind df 
dome, ribbed on the ont^de w't&i an ornament 
mt unlike the Gothic crockets. Tlieint^nstices 
between the ornaments of thd sides ^ the tem- 
ples, are generally filled up with sculptiires re« 

6 
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presentiiig %he persons of the HindA mythology, 
andthepiUanwHch supfiort o^ embeHi^ them, 
«re occasionaUy fluted or otherwise adoraed« On 
the whole coast of- Coromandel, ihe modem tem- 
ples are built in the style of these v^ ancient 
sculptures, but, in general, with coqsiderably 
more numerous embellishments, and with less 
taste. I, however, send yoa % sketch of one 
which pleased me exceedingly ¥^en I saw it, 
it is a muntapom oi: open temple, in wtiich, on. 
days of festivals, the ddty is placed, having 
been brought from an a^oining tem^ to re- 
ceive ihe personal addresses of his votaries^ 
"Diis style of building is, however, v^ry difi<^rent 
ifi different provinces, as you may convince 
yourself by looking at Daniels's beautiful prints^ 
Those of the nort^ appear to be the most sunple | 
and one m^ht thence^ perhaps^ argue, that 
tibiey were the most andlent : however, the 
sculptured rocks^ a^e incomparably the most 
aixtbeniic monument^ of the ancient architect 
tuse } and when these shall be better known, in 
may perhaps be possiMa to class the di^ereni 
models, Slid to form some sort ofvegaha^ system 
of:pixiefiik 

'::^^^WIth the Mahommedim ardiitecture) iMro^ 
doced in the I2tband' ISth centuries intalndi« 
by its^ conqnei^cNrs, and prolmbly bleqided wi1& 
4at of the. aaldvea, I am but Uttl» aeqnaintedr 
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But you will find mg^t toagnificent s|>ecimai9.in 
the tombs of the kifigs at Yexjeyapoor^ and m 
the mimume^t built by Shah Jehan . to the me- 
mory of his wife, Aear Agta, and called after 
her the Taje Mahal ; it. is of white marbliB^ and 
beautifully inliaid. . The tomb itself is inlaid 
with p^ecibus. stones, in so beautiful a mosaic^ 
that it has been ascribed to Italian artists in the 
I service of: the Mogul, The mosques of DehlL 
and Agra will also exdte your admiration for 
their grandeur and extent, as well as for the 
beauty of ibrm and workmanship you will dis^ 
gover in them. Like the Hind4 temples, their 
walls usually enclose a large area, the centre of 
which is occupied by a consecrated tank or reser- 
voir of masonry ; and often adorned with teees, 
pillars, and seats, along the brink, from which, 
to the bottom, there is usually a flight of steps^ 
The buildings around the court, something like 
the cloisters to our collies, are, with the 
Hindus, the residence of priests and other hdy 
men ; with the Mussulmans, they are consecrated 
to hospitality, where travellers of every nation 
find shelter and rest The chouUry of the 
Hindils was naturally separated from the temple 
to prevent pollution by the admittance of im- 
pure txibes, but near, enough to answer the hu- 
mane purppse of protecting the traveller from 
imult.or danger. Some of the most admirable 
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woric8;<^ the Hind&s are tibkeir tante or reser- 
yom of water ; some of which have been cda- 
atrueted with . conauminate ii^gemiity and in- 
credible hbour, by damming lip the outlets of 
naiTow valfeys, and thus making use of the 
surroundil^. rocks as walls* Others, in the flat 
countries, have been dug and .lined with ma- 
soitry, ckyvering frequently not less thian a^hiin- 
dred acres j and wells of every description, for 
the purposes of agriculture or the relief of tra« 
veUem, are :met with all over the country, more 
or' less in rqpair^ as the towns or vHlages near 
thism have flounced or been destroyed by war, 
(Oppression, or £imiiie« 

Aca^TDg thegpreat public Woipks of Hindostan, 
there, are nqne : more worthy of remark than 
the can^s of Sultaun Broze, which were, dug 
to supply the city of Hissar Firozeh with water. 
The firtt of these passed from the Jumna to 
Sufedoon, a hutiting palace, and thence to 
Hissar, and was one hundred and fourteen geb-^ 
graphical miles in length. This canal was re- 
paired about A. D. l€26, by aiah Jehaii, who 
proloi^ed it to Delhi, making in the whdie <m^ 
hubdred and jseventy^ibur geographical miles. 

The other canal brought the waters of the Sut- 
lege to Hissar : it is said to have been one hun^ 
dred miles in length ; and both these canals-ard 
said to hiLve been intended by Firozeto-have 
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amwered tbe purpoies ainsmgtJion^ as-wtll » 
giving WRter to the towa and ad^aci^iit eountay;. 

I copy verbirtim ihe inliamng note of 
Ms^or Reimel from Captain Kiik|Mitii(^s ma» 
nusciipta.-*-^^^ Besides tke inai» cim^d that hw^ 
been mentioned, it seeniB AM stvoyal odi^ia 
were cut, vAddi united them in diflef e»e port» 
and in different directions. The baddas,. bMii 
of tlie main canab and their branches, ^^^se 
coiaeced vdlh tonvnsr^Hsniich a$ Juneed, Ph«taara, 
Hami, and Xoghicpoor. Virozfe, by sanction 
of a decree of ^ the CfOiaeB M&eieM^ for the 
purpose, levied a. t^fith of liie |»oduc6 of ?&e 
lands fertilized by these canads, iwhk)b lie ^ 
pJied, tx^ther wit^ the >ev«»Q^ (tf lil# kmds 
newly bcosight into> cultiqration^ to obnritabte 
uses. The lands of Ktonh, wliic^ be&ra had 
produced but one scanty^ harvest ^ n^ew pirentnced* 
t«^04 atemdant oims. Thk^ i^^ircar , ever since the 
conquest of Hindpttan by the Moguds,. has con- 
stituted 4^ personaL estate of the heir apperont 
of the empire." 

V .Such works, as the^e ttmndSfy worthy of 4 
gneat moaasrch ; smd the IpfeoucA of Filx^», *and 
the. laws of Akbar, ase ^urAoag the i»09t ho^^ 
aourable moaunteats of conquest that the* war- 
riors or xnonarchfi. of any age^ orany £iith^ hdve 

1 . The early miHUti:^ aidntectwe of Indiiai must 
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bave been of diat inartificul kind which wa^ 
sufficient to guard against tlie incumons of wild 
beasts of the surprise of a human enemy, whose 
bow. and arrow were his chief weapons ; these 
wjere constructed either of kneaded clay, brick, 
or stone, accordii^ to the nature of the countfy 
which was to he defended, and were more ot 
less strong acfcording to the treasure to be 
gimrded or the iiiq[>ortance of the situation* 
Many of the ancient forts were on the summits 
of steep rocks, and required little assistance 
from art to be impregnal)}e, except 1>y starving 
their garrisons ; but as civilization advanced, the 
arts of war kept pace with those of peace, and 
that of fortifyii^ towns, of course improved in 
proportion to the im}irovement in the niodes of 
attack* The Mahomedans would naturally in- 
troduce such methods of defence as were used 
in their native. country when they found those 
of the conquered people defective^ but the 
science of fortification has: always continued in 
the East, in an extremely rude state, although 
many of the Mussulman monarchs, particularly 
Auneng Zebe in the 17th century, and Tippoo 
Sultaun in our own times, employed 'European 
engineers in constructing woiks for the defence 
of their principal cities. 

On the coast of India you will everywhere 
find the forts of the Portuguese, Dvi^ch and 
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5thier Eai«pbto6, who have ulnudly been <dbliged 
io ci^nstfuct duch defences fbr their fiuctories. 
MUny if hot m6ht df Ithese are in a ruinous con- 
ditioh, and it is only at the three presidencies 
that yoii will see them on a very i^xtensive scale 
and carefully kept up. The inland forts I am 
leiss abte to dpeak of, but I believe some of them 
td pdssbsiS^ cottsiderabte Strength against any 
native fi>rc6, though fb'w^ ercidpting those whose 
natural i^ituatibns are strofog*^ could resist a re* 
gular attack frbm European troops. Among 
these thiB niiid forts are probstbiy liie best calcu- 
lated for resiistance, as the (Substance of which 
they are built being kneaded clay^ possesses a 
tenuity which deadens the ^flfedt of shot and 
renders it dificiilt to eSktl a breach^ 

But you will think I am s<a:ayii^ out of my 
proper province and trenching tqpron yours, and, 
to say tiie truth) the Useful and exact lines c£ a 
fortress have in general few charms for a lady's 
eyes, however she may delight in th^ more 
sihowy structure of palaces and tenq)les. There- 

* Such afl^tbe fortress of Dowlat-abad, which stands cfa the 
summit of a high insulated rock. It is surrounded by a ditch 
I am told My feet wide, and the rock isscarped t6 an astonish- 
ing haght. Acfofis ihift ditch a narrow bri%e leads to an 
aperture ii^ the rock, by which joCi eat^r a winding paawge 
Cut in the hill, the egress of winch is defenc(ed by a grating of 
metal, which is let down at pleasure, and thus renders the 
{Aiaice completdy inaccessible. 
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fere I will take leave in time, and beg you to 
believe me as ever, &c. 



LETTER V. 

In mentioning the fine arts as they 
xmee flounced in Hindostan, I ought not to have 
oimtted Calligraphy, which, in a country wher^ . 
printing is unknown, becomes really an art, of 
no trifling importance* AocOTdingly we find in 
the East, whare the means of miidti^ying books 
1^ printing have not yet superseded the pea of 
the scribe, the most beautiful and correct manu- 
scripts often: enriched with costly illuQiinations 
and gilding. Though paper be now pretty 
generally used to write on in India, and that of 
a very Smooth and even kind, yet the more an- 
dent methods still prevail in some districts. 
One of these which is most frequently pracjtised 
is writing upon the leaf of the palmyra with an 
inm style; so that you see people going abfut 
with their little bundle of leaves in appearance 
like a large fan, tied up between two bits of 
'wood cut to fit them, dther as ledgers and bill- 
books9 ^r the legendary tales of their. country, 
jQi ih^ holy texts ^ their sh^stos, which may 
prossjbly have been ori^nally written ^ with the 
isame materials. Another kind of writing of 

- F 2 
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which you will see a particular account ia 
Wilks's excellent History of the South of India, 
is the Cudduttum^ Curruttum,, or Currut It is 
a strip of cotton cloth covered on both sides 
with a mix:ture .of paste and charcoal. The 
writing is done with a pencil of lapis oUaris,, 
called Balapum^ and may be rubbed out lik^ 
that on a slate ; the cloth is folded in leaves 
like a pocket-map^ and tied up between thiti 
boards painted and ornamented^ This mode of 
writing was anciently used for records and other 
public papers, and m some parts of the country 
is still. employed by m^chants and shopkeepers. 
It is very durable, indeed probably more so, 
than either paper, parchment, or the palm leaf. 
Col. Wilks supposes it to be the linen or cotton 
-doth on which i^rrian states that the Indians 
wrote. 

Many grants of liand and other public docu- 
ments have been discovered engraved on copper- 
plates, a number of which are frequently fasten- 
ed together with a ring and s^l, and numerous 
inscriptions on stone are met with on the sites 
of most ancient towns and places of worship. 

The writing on paper and parchment is per- 
formed with a reed shaped nearly like our cotft- 
mon peas ; the ink in substance and colour te- 
sembles a thick solution of the coipmon IndiAn 
ink, but the writing is often traced in varioUiT, 
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crolours, stich as red and azure, or occasionalljr 
with gold. 

The character in which the Sanscrit is written 
is called Deva Nagari, the etymology of whick 
name does not seem determined, excepting that 
the first part of it proclaims its holiness*^ It is 
written from the left to the right-hand like our 
own, and has a square appeamnce as if a line 
were drawn on the top of each word. You will 
see some beautiful manuscripts in the museum 
of the India-House, especially one of extraordi- 
nary length, illuminated and* embellished with 
pictures of the gods of .the Hindu Mythology, 
which is most delicately written upon very fine 
pat)chment« 

" Among other substances used for writing 
tipon, there is a very precious, because very 
scarce, kind of yellow parchment, made of the 
^in of the hc^de^r, which is used on occasions 
of ceremony, when the writing is commonly 
coloured and gilt. * /U/i^^^ 

Although it be generally jmdeuUitftl that 
learning in all its branches is interdicted to the 
lower castes of the Hindus, this ought only to 
be understood of such parts a9 are contained in 
the sacred books, the Vedas, Vedangas and 
^cred poems. But there are many treatises 

* It ts supposed by some, to have taken its name ofNagari, 
from the city where it is said to have been invented'; but this 
is doubtful ' ' # 
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written expressly for the use of the lower p^o* 
pie, and in case they do not find occupation in 
their own callings they are permitted to have re- 
course to any other, excepting the reading and 
teaching the Vedas, among which writing is 
enunlerated, and in so populous a country where 
literature had l;)ecome a luxury, we may be sure 
, that very many hands must have been employed 
in administering to that luxury. We may sup- 
pose without any great stretch of imagination, 
that the lords and ladies of king Vicrama's court 
would, after the representation of Sacontala, be 
eager to read so charming a production, and 
the ornamented and perfumed manuscript 
. would eagerly be offered to her, whose dark eyes 
emulated those of tbe interesting princess, and 
the hope of recommending himself to favour 
and wealth would incite the writer to excel his 
c<Mnpetitor&, till the perfection c^ the art itself 
became a primary object. 

We have often, smiled at the nawe account 
which Froissart gives of presenting his rich 
manuscript to his patron, and I cannot suppose 
that the Indian poet was less eager for distinc- 
tion than the western chronicler, or that the 
Haidoo monarch would with less complacency re- 
ceive the legends of his heaven-descended an- 
cestors, than the Count de Foix did those of 
his own contemporaries. 

Vhe warriors of Hindostan whose family Barts 
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l^d tfaeir troop? on to bpttle, chapting the 
itfaim of victory, on returning to their halls of 
p^ce» feel4 fejM5tg| in hoppujr of tfep gods qr 
il^oes, whjerQ the minstrel ^er tJjie martial 
exercises, made the lofty roofs resound with th^ 
spngs of other tixae^y pv in hi^ own nun^bers 
drew tears from eyes that seldom wept ; $pn)|^- 
limes the drama with $dl its pomp delighted th/s 
eye* fn^ eairs of Uie attentive audipncQ, and at 
Qtheirs the historic and legendary scrolls were 
Infolded) land the, leading of past events occu- 
pfcd the herpes who were one day to be enrolled 
m the same lisjt with their progenitors. 

Fw diflferi^t were the scenes in whidj these 
l^ejid^ were composed j retired in the deepest 
receeses of the sacred groves consecrated to the 

Hidden power, that reigns 
/Mid the lone majfitty jo£ unUmed naiuK. 

Was the abode of ^ 

Sages skiied in nature's lore : 
The changeful nnivene^ its numbc?^, ^wer^ 
Studious t,hey mej^ijire, save when meditation 
Gives place to holy rites. 

Cdractacus, Act Ist. 

These «|iges ^onttouBng, by tiieir sacred eha- 
racter of mediators between the gods and men, 
Ihe councils of monar^ and the enterprises of 
wATfiors, ^ppear^d M to Gommw4 respect j 
and in their hours of soUtude composed or com- 
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piled from ancient tradition the coded of retigioiF, 
morality and law, which have acquired «uchua» 
bounded influence over their countrymen^ aiid 
which time seems? to dtren^then rathfer than to 
diminish. , . ^ 

Of all the writings left by these extraordinary 
men J the Viedas are the most interesting. THek 
existence was long doubted by^the liarntfd ifa 
Europe, perhaps owing in some degtee to tlift 
unwillingness of the Brahmins to impart them^ tD 
strangers. But early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury they had b^en partly translated for the use 
of the aecoroplished prince Dara Shekoh*, into 
the Persian language, and'^^otlsiderable pdftii(H»s 
had been relKlered intd the Hindui tongue. -At 
length several EngKsh gentlemen, among whom 
the most distinguished was Sir William Jones^ 
procured copies of valuable portions of the ori- 
ginals ; but it is to Mr. Colebrooke that we are 
indebted for the most complete accounts of thiese 
ancient writings. 

Some persons have hastily pronoupced the 
Vedas to be modern forgeries; but Mr. Cole«> 
b^ooke has brought forward the most convincing 
. arguments corroborated by various proofed that 
notwitbstai^ding the possible inaccuracy of a. few 
passages, the great body of the Vedas as now 

♦ See •Befoier for ati account of this mtenesting and unfoir» 
jtunate brother of Aureng ;S€]be. ; 
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received consists of the sofme compositions which 
wider the title of Fedas have been revered by the 
Hindus for hundreds if not thousands of years. 

' These Vedasare foujr in number: the Rigveda, 
the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, and the At*har- 
vaVeda; and some writers reckon the books 
It^bi^aand the Puranas as a fifth or supplemental 
ryeda. By the age of the Vedas is not meant 
>the period at which they were actually com- 
posedjbut thatin which they were collected and 
lorai^edby the sage Dwapayana surnamed Vyasa 
•^or the Compiler, or about fourteen centuries be- 
fore the Christian aera, and nine hundred years 
4>efi)re Pisistratus performed the same ofBce for 
ifee works of Homer, in danger of being lost, 
i owing to the practice of the public rehearsers who 
only declaimed detached passages and episodes. 

The At'fa^rban or more properly At'herva 
oVeda is supposed to be more modern than the 
•o&er three books, and indeed to be a compilation 
from them. Tbe antiquity also of many of the 
puranas is questioned, but their real author and 
-precise ' date is of little consequence, sincd the 
&ct of their being really the sacred books of In- 
dia is acknowledged. 

^The Vedas consist of a compilation of prayers 
or J/w2#'fl^ and hymns, the complete collection 
of which is called Sanhita, and of precepts and 
jnaxim^ ^called Brahmana. ^ The . theology of 

% 
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Indian scripture including the argunten^tive 
part or Vedanta is contaiqed in tract? i^led 
Upanishads, and to each Veda a treatise called 
Jyotish is annexed, ejcplaining the adjustment 
of the calendar for religious purposes* 

The Rigvcda contains chiefly encomiiistifs 
muntras, and its name is derived from the verb 
Rich to laud ; these prayers are naiostly in versje, 
and together ivith siniilar pass^es ii| any othep: 
Veda are called Rich. The authors of tliese 
hymns are various, some of them being ascribe^ 
to different deities male and female, others to 
kings and princes, or to sages and holy men. 
This Veda contains in its last chapter the cele- 
brated Gayatri, or Indian priest's confession pf 
^uth, which is thus translated by Mr. Cicdebrooke^ 

"This new and excellent prai^ of thee, O 

, splendid playful sun ! is offered by us to thee. 

Be gratified by this my speech, approach tl^is 

. craving mind, as a fon^ man seeks a womai). 

May that sun (Pushasi) who conteoaplates ^d 

, looks into all worlds be our protector^ 

"Let us meditate ok THP ADORA^L£ LiaHT 
^F THP P;[VINE EULER (SaVIT^j), MaY JT 

GUIDE OUR INTELLECT. Pesirous of fis^od we 
solicit the gift (rf the splendid sun (SwvitriJ 
. who should be studiously worshipped. Vene- 
rable men,giiided by the understanding, s^Jqtethe 
divine sup (Savitri} mih objiations .^.jid pr^se,*/ 
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I do not wonder that one of the first objects 
of worship should have been him who 

With surpassing glory crown'd 
Looks from his sole domtnidn like the 
God of this new world. 

Or that the "splendid playful sun/' should have 
been regarded as the embodying of that divine 
intellect which pervades and governs all things. 
But soon the type was considered as the thing 
typified, and the sun once adored as God, there 
were no bounds to the wanderings of the human 
imagination; and though the instructed sages ever 
considered the sun, the air, the fire, as types of 
their Creator, the vulgar soon adopted that my- 
thology which personifies the elements aad plan- 
ets, and peoples heaven and earth with various 
orders of beings. Thus though the Vedas dis- 
tinctly recognize but one God, their poetic lan- 
guage does not sufficiently distinguish theCreatof 
from the creature ; and though the numerous 
titles of the deity be all referable to the sun, the 
air and fire, and these three again but signify 
the one God, these titles insensibly became 
the names of separate deities, who usm'ped 
the worship due only to the Supreme ititelli- 
gfence# 

The name of the Yajurveda signifies that it 
concerns oblations and sacrifices. Soon afler it 
was compiled by Vyasa it became polluted, and 

3 
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a new revelation called the White Yajush was 
granted to Yajnyawalkya, while the remains of 
the former Yajush is distinguished by the title 
of the Black Yajurveda. Some of the prayers 
called Rich are included in this Veda, but its 
own peculiar muntras are in prose, 

A peculiar degree of holiness is attributed to 
the Samaveda, as its name signifies that which 
destroys sin. Its texts are usually chanted, 
and 1 have occasionally been delighted with the 
solemn tones issuing from the domes of the 
native temples, at sunset, before the moment 
for the ceremonial ablutions had arrived. 

The last or At'harvan Veda is chiefly used at 
rites for conciliating the deities, or for drawing 
down curses on enemies, and contains some 
prayers used at lustrations. As a specimen of 
the Hindu taste in curses, I send you the follow- 
ing : "Destroy, O sacred grass*, my foes; ex- 
terminate my enemies ; annihilate all those who 
hate me, O precious gem !*• 
' The most remarkable part of the At'harvan 
Veda consists of the treatises called Upanishats. 
The meaning of this word is divine science, or 
the knowledge of God ; and the whole of the 
Indian theology is professedly founded on the 
Upanishads, which are either extracts from the 

* Darhha. Poa Cynosuroides. 
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Yedas^ or essays belonging to the Indian Scrip- 
tures* 

To give you an idea of the doctrines con- 
tained in the Vedas, and of the style in which 
they are conveyed, I shall transcribie some pas^ 
sages from that portion of the Rigveda called^ 
Aitareya Aranyaca^ the four last lectures o£ 
which^ containing the most sublime account of 
the creation, excepting that in the book of Ge^ 
nesisy that I have ever met with, are translated 
by, Mr. Colebrooke in^ his essay on the Vedas^ 
published. in the eighth vol. of Jthe Asiatic Re^ 
searches. 

The fine passage, however, which opens this 
portion of the sacred writings, is followed bj 
some of a very different cast i which make it 
*^ lose discountenanced, and like folly shpw;'* 
so that one knows not whether most to admire 
the great man who conceived the first, or to 
4espise the compiler who could place such ill- 
assorted materials together. 

. " Originally this universe was indeed soui» 
only ; nothing else whatever existed, active or 
inactive. He thought, I will create worlds* 
Thus KB created these various worlds; water,, 
light, mortal beings^, and the waters. That 
water, is the region above the heaven, which 
heaveia upholds; the atmosphere comprises light; 
the earth is mortal ; and the regions below are 
the waters." 
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After i^rooeeding to describe the pioductioa 
of all beings from the mundane egg floating 
on the waters, the Aitar^ya asks, *^ What is 
• this souU that we may worship him. Which is 
the soul? Is it that, by which a man sees? By 
which he hears ? By which he smells odours ? 
By which he utters speech? By which he dis- 
criminates a pleasant or an unpleasant taste ? Is 
it the heart, or understanding ? Or the mind, or< 
will ? Is it sensation ? or power ? or discrimina* 
tion ? or comprehension ? 'or perception ? or re- 
tention ? or attention ? or application ? or taste 
(or pain?) or memory? or assent? or deter-^' 
mination? or animal action? or wisdi? or de- 
sire? 

^^ All these are only various ^ms of ^ppefaen* 
^on. But this (soul consisting in the faculty^ 
of apprehension) is Brahma ; he is Indra, he is 
(pRAjAPATi) the lord of creatures : thiese goda 
are he ; and so are l^e five primary elements^ 
earth, air, the etherial fluid, water and light;* 
these, and the same joined with minute objects 
amd other seeds of esistence, and again other 
beings produced from o^s, ot boroe in wombs^ 
or originating in hot moisture, or springing firom 
plants } whether horses, or kine,or men, or ele- 
phants, whatever lives, and walks, <^ flias, or 
whatever is immoveable, as trees and herbs: 
all that is the eye of intelligence. On intellect 
every thing is founded : the world is the eye of 
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inikellecit ; and intellect is its fonndatiom In- 
telligence is (^Brakme) the great one^ 

^^ By diis intuitively intelligent soul, that 
sage ascended from the presait world to thb 
b&sfiil re^on of heaven, and, obtaining all his 
wishes^ became immortal. He becaitae im- 
iribrtal. 

^^ May my speec^h be founded on understand*- 
ing J and my mind be attentive to my utteiv 
bncci Be thou manifested to me, O self-mani^ 
fested (intellect!) For my sake, O speech and 
mind ! approach this Vedfu May what I have 
heard be unforgotten : day and night may I 
behold this, ^diich I have studied. Let me 
think the reality : let me speak the truth. May 
Yt presage me; may it preserve the teacher; 
me may it preserve ; the teacher may it pre* 
serve j may it preserve the teacher." 

To liiis long quotation I will only add the 
conclusion of a hymn on the same subject, 
wjnich is found in a different part of the Rig* 
veda. 

^< Who knows exactly, and who shall in this 
world declare, whence and why this creati(m 
took place? The gods are subsequent to the 
prodticticm of this world; then who can know 
whence it proceeded? or whence this varied 
world arose ? or whether it uphold itself or not ? 
fie, who is in the highest heaven, the ruler 
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of this universe, does indeed know:;; but not 
another can possess thart knowledge." 

Perhaps you will be as much, struck as I was 
with the grandeur and simplicity of " He' 
thought, I will create worlds ; thus He created 
these worlds." But ymi must be . aware that 
this is the creed of the learned, and not that 
of the people, who are taught the qommon my- 
thological fables of the alternate destructioR and 
renovation of ihe earth, with the periodkal 
sleep of Brahrta, or rather of Vishnu, the pre^ 
serving power, during whose slumbers the genius 
of destruction prevails. . 

These better notions of the Vedas, and par* 
ticularly those of: the Aitareya Aranyaca are 
professedly the fundamental doctrines at the 
philosophers pf the Vedanta sect, whose ipecii- 
lations appear to coincide nearly with those ^ 
Berkeley, ami perhapg, of Plato. Tbe,Sastr» 
which contains the doctrines of the Vedantas iar 
ascribed to. Vyasa, and the commentator is San^ 
cara, who explains and enlarges the very in- 
cient and almost obsolete texts of this author. 
The opinions of this scbopl. concerning matter 
are, that it has no. existence independent on 
mental perception, and consequently that exist- 
ence and perceptibility are controvertible terms. 
That external appearances and sensations ajre 
illusory, and woul4 vanish into nothing if the 
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Oivine aiergy which alone Sustains them were 
suspended but for a moment. 

Their notions conceraing the human soiil ap- 
prdabh nearly to the Pantheism of some other 
{^ilosophical sects, and may be understood ifrom 
the following* text. ** Tiiat spirit from which 
these created beings proceed; through which, 
having ptHsceeded from it, they live ; toward 
which they tend, and in which they are ultimate- 
^/ ^x^rAecf, that ' spirit study to know; that 
spirit is fche.great'one*/* 

The oldest philosophical sect in India ap- 
pears, however, to have been that of: the fol- 
lowers of Gsqpila, iaveritor of riie Sahc'hya or 
numeral rphiloBophy which Sir William Jones 
tliought resembled the metaphysics* of Py- 
thagoras, who is said,' indeed, to have travelled 
into Ii)dia in search of knowledge, and who 
might possibly have adopted the tenets of the 

* *' Know first that heaven and earth's coropacCed frame 
And flowing waters, and the starry flame 
And hoth the radiant lights, one common soul 
Inspires and feeds, aiid animates the whole. 
-TThia active mind> infused through all the space 
, Voites ^nd mingles with tbe mighty mass. 
Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain. 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main. 
Th'ietherial vigour is in all the same ; 
^nd ev'ry soul is filled with equal flame." 

^h JEnek, Dryden'$ Translation. 
Q 
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Brahmins his instructors. Next to ihe Sanc^hya^ 
Gotama and Canada invented the Nydya or lo« 
gical philosophy, admitting the actual existence 
of material substance in the popular sense of the 
word matter, and comprising a body of dialectics, 
with an artificial method of reasoning, with dis- 
tinct names for the three parts of a proposition 
and even for those of a regular syllogism*. 

The philosophy of the Baudd'ha and Jaina 
religious sects is branded with the nsune of 
atheism by the orthodox Brahmins, who assert 
that they deny the existence of spirit independ- 
^ ent on matter, and consequently that of the 
supreme intelligence. But we may, I think^ 
doubt how far the assertions of enemies and ri- 
vals are entitled to belief. 

^Thus you see the forests and groves of Hin- 
dostan produced systems of philosophy long be- 
fore she 

From heay'n descended to the low-roofed house 
Qf Socrates. 

* Sir William Jones, in his eleventh Discourse, printed in 
the 4th vol. of the Asiatic Researches, p. 170| mentionB the 
following curious tradition which, according to the author of 
the Dabistan, prevailed in the Punjab. " Among other Indian 
curiosities which Callisthenes transmiUed to his uncle, was a 
technical system qf logic which the Brahmins had communf- 
cated to the inquisitive Greek,'* and which the Mahomedan 
writer supposes to have been the groundwork of the Annous 
Aristotelian method. 
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And conjecture, and even tradition seem to 
point them out as the origin of all the 

Streams that watered all the schools 
Of academies old and new, with those 
Snrnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 

A thousand circumstances concur to identify 
the ancient religions of India and Egypt ; and 
to render it most probable that the relation of 
their sciences and philosophy was not less inti« 
mate. Which was the most anciently civilized 
of the two tjountries will probably ever remain 
undetermined ; but the Indians seem on many 
accounts to lay claim to a superior antiquity^ 
Their physical situation, so well adapted to the 
(Production of all that nature requires, while it 
must have been long before the muddy shores 
of the Nile were habitable, is not the least ar- 
gument in their favour ; besides, their traditions 
and poems all seem to point to the north as 
the quarter whence they received their religion, 
their science, their language, and their con- 
querors, which could not have been the case 
if they were originally from Egypt. It is pos- 
sible that the same origin may be common to 
them both, and that the similarity observed in 
the monuments of every kind in the two nations 
may be drawn from one common source* 

Now the Greeks confessedly borrowed from 
G 2 
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the Egyptians, but transpoithig their coarse 
and clumsy imagery into their own charming 
climate, genius refined and purified it with her 
magic touch, and formed even in the infancy 
of happy Greece those models, which like the 
ideal beauty of the painter, future times have 
sought unceasingly, to emulate, but sought in 
vain; while the ancient mothers of art» con- 
tinued their massy and ill-formed works, as if 
the palsied hand of time had brought them 
back to a state of in&ncy and fixed them in 
itrecovterable mediocrity. You have only to 
comparje the rude sketch I send you of a still 
ruder deity*, with the . beautiful head of the 
Apollo, and if for a moment you can forget its 
deformity to think of the ingenuity that made 
the elephant's head the symbol of the god of 
letters, I shall think you deserve to be born a 
Brahmin in your next, visit to this world, and 
to be one of Genesa's especial favourites, with 
whose name I conclude this letter, the subject 
of which is peculiarly his own. 



LETTER VL 

You flatter me extremely by desiring 
the continuance of so grave a correspondence 
as mine on the subject of India has hitherto 

* Se^ the plate of Gen^sa. I 

I 
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been, and, what is worse, I fear I cannot pro- 
imise to be much more amusing in fUture. The 
truth is, that the literature of the East has hi* 
therto been kept so totally distinct from that 
of Europe, that the moment one touches on an 
oriental subject, one conjures up the figures of 
grave professors with cauliflo^frer wigis, and ex- 
pects to hear beef and mutton talked of in the 
original Hebrew. Now really it has often mor- 
tified me, to think I was living under the same 
government and protected by the same laws 
with my fellow-subjects in India, and that I 
knew as little about them as about tbC; inhabit* 
ants of Mercury, who are So enveloped in sun- 
beams as to be dark with excess of light; so 
that you owe to my vanity all these long 
stories of philosophers and poets with which I 
have treated you for some time past 

I am not sure that I was not once liable to 
the reproach of European pr^udice so far as to 
despise immeasurably the Hindu meekness, and 
half pdish; and perhaps I ^'ould be ashamed to 
own that I had so far strayed from good-nature 
and good-sense, as to forget, that whatever re- 
proaches may be deserved by some of the Hin- 
dus for their moral pnwitices, the fundamental 
principles' of morality itself are so firmly im- 
planted in the soul of liian that no vicious 
practice and . no mistaken code can changi^ 
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their nature^ and that we should look on the 
historian who should tell us of laws which 
enacted theft and murder, or punished honesty 
and benevolence, with as little credit, as on him 
who should talk of ^ men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders/* 

Our missionaries are very ^pt to split upon 
this rock, and in order to place our religion in 
the brightest light, as if it wanted their feeble 
aid, they lay claim exclusively to all the sub- 
lime maxims of morality, and tell those tbey 
wish to convert, that their own books contain 
nothing but abominations, tlie belief of which 
they must abandon in order to receive the pur^r 
doctrine of Christianity. Mistaken men ! could 
they desire a better opening to their hopes than 
to find already established that morality which 
says, it is enjoined to man even at the moment 
of- destruction to wish to benefit his foes, " as 
Ike sandal tree in the instant of its overthrow sheds 
perfime on the axe that fells it.'' 

How happy would it be if instead of fighting 
with the air as these good men persi^st in doing, 
they were employed in teaching the rudiments of 
knowledge, m searching for, and compiling soich 
moral passages from the ancient Hindik books, 
as, taught to the young Indians, might improve 
them, and render them worthy of still further 
advantages, an improvement they would be far 
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from refusing, as it would accord with their 
prejudices, and being founded on the wisdom 
of their forefathers would carry with it the au* 
ihority of religion and the attractions of affec- 
tion. Should we hear of the habitual want of 
truth in the Hindis, if from their infancy they 
Were exercised in those sacred passages where 
truth in all her sublime and attractive array is 
identified with the universal soul, and made 
familiar with the strains of the poet, who speiak- 
ing of the inviolability of a promise, sings, 
^* Before the appointed hour even thou thyself 
art not able to destroy the tyrant to whom thou 
hast promised life; no more than the sun is able 
prematurely to close the day which he himself 
enlightens*.** 

In short I consider morality like the sciences 
and arts, to be only slumbering not forgotten 
in India ; and that to awaken the Hindus to a 
knowledge of the treasures in their own hands 
is the only thing wanting to set them fiurly in 
the course of improvement with other nations. 

Everywhere in the ancient Hindu books we 
find the maxims of that pure and sound morality 
which is founded on th^ nature of man as a ra- 
tional and social beings Their laws themselves 

* From Magha's poem on the deadi of Sisupila. 
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pronounce future punishments against the hypo- 
crite and fraudulent; while the violation of the 
social relations by the commission of adultery- ia 
punished with a severity beyond that exwcised 
by almost any other people. Even the; nxinor 
moral or rule of courtesy has not been neglect- 
ed by tlie lawgivers, for Menu days^ *' Let one 
not insult those who want a limb, who are wa- 
learned, who are advanced in age, who have no 
beauty, no wealth, or who are of ignoble birth.'* 
Maxims which n^ight have become the noble 
courtesy of the Spartans, while Athenian po- 
liteness scarcely exceeds that otli^r saying o£ 
the «age, *^Let a man say what is true, but let 
him Say 'What is pleasing/' 

The Hindus claim the honour of having in- 
vented the method of teaching by apologues, 
and whatever we nwiy think of the justice with 
which the claim is made, when we remem- 
ber the fables used by Samson, it is beyond a 
doubt that one of the oldest cdlections of fables 
in existence is that long kniown in Europe by 
the title of Pilpay's Failles, l)ut which Mr. 
Wilkins has^ restored to its original "name of 
Heetopade$a, where rules and maxiins for jthe 
government of a st^te, a household, and one's 
own conduct, are aptly illustrated in a series 6f 
^pol0gues related by a Brfthmin tutor, to bis 
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pupils, two young princes whom he prepares for 
the exercise of regal power at the request of 
4heir father. 

I I am not sure that I need defend the laws of 
the Hindus as I havedone their morality, because 
I do not recollect ever having been unjust towards 
^hem myself; but I think that they bear the im- 
piression of a certain state of civilization, which 
does not appear to have been far enough ad- 
vanced, to have restored to men that portion of 
liberty which in times of high cultivation is na- 
turally recovered from the laws instituted in the 
«arly stages of society, when lawgivers, delight- 
ed with their first trium{)hs over savage man, at- 
tempt to render their regulations perfect, by 
making them reach to every offence and degree 
of offence whether public or private. Accord- 
ingiy^we fi,nd among the Hindu laws, a number 
(^ frivolous and vexatious details interfering 
witb^almost every employment and every action 
of human life ; for instance, the laws of Menu 
contain prohibitions j^ainst biting the nails, or 
washing the feet in a pan of yellow mixed metal, 
with cautions not to walk in the shadow of a 
copper-coloured or red-haired man, besides tedi- 
ous sumptuary laws, especially regarding the 
dress of women. 

:, However, there are. among these laws -many 
that shew the legislator to have been wise and 
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humane, and give us a high idea of the govern- 
ments of ancient India. The laws of Menu 
which you may read in Sir William Jones's 
Translation, are said to have been compiled 
about nine centuries before Christ ; but as the 
age of the Vedas is fixed considerably earlier, 
we may conclude that the laws themselves are 
much more an$;ient, whether handed down by 
tradition or preserved in writing *. 

From this code it appears that the ancient 
JHindA courts were held openly by the king or 
by his judges, who might be chosen from eitfaa 
of. the three first or twice^bom castes, although . 
a Brahmin was preferred. The judges are ei»- 
joined to understand the expedient, but to pro- 
nounce according to the strict inter^uretation of 
4;he law. Three witnesses were required to prove 
an accusation, which witnesses might be of any 
class, and where women were concerned, women 
were also to be witnesses. I am sure you will 
admire the address which the judge is directed 
to make to the witnesses. ^^ The soul itself is 
its own witness, the soul itself is its own reiiige : 

* There are eighteen principal titles of law according to 
Menu, the ten first of which concern debts, deposits, part- 
nerships, boundaries, sale and purchase, and masters and 
servants; 11th and 13th, assault and slander; 13th, larceny ; 
14th, robbery; 15th, adultery; 16th, matrimonial disputes; 
.17th, inheritance; 18th, gaming. 
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Offend not thy conscious soul the supreme in- 
ternal witness of men ! The sinful have said in 
their hearts. None sees us ; yes, the gods dis- 
tinctly see them } and so does the spirit within 
their breasts*.'* I think you must recollect my 
telling you that the Parsees in Bombay regu- 
lated their own aflairs by their Panchait or vil- 
lage council. This Panchait is borrowed by 
them from the Hindus, and consisted of a little 
jury which received and decided on evidence 
und^r the head man of the village or Patel, who 
was again subject to the governor of a larger 
district, and so on through several gradations 
to the sovereign himself. Every village or ra- 
ther township, was surrounded with its fields, 
which were sometimes cultivated in common, 
but more frequently each man tilled his own 
ground, and there was besides a village waste, 
which served for the common pasturage of the 
inhabitants. In each township there were twelve 
principal persons, 1st, the patel or magistrate; 
2d, the registrar ; Sd, and 4th, the watchmen of 
the village and of the crops; 5th, the distributer 
of the waters ; 6th, the astrologer, who an- 

* It is true that a species of pious fraud is not only allow- 
ed but honoured^ by being called the speech of the gods, 
when by bearing false witness one may- save an innocent per- 
son. This vicious principle of course leads to perjury on 
other occasions. 
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nounced the seasons for sowing and reaping; 
7th, the smith; 8th, the carpenter; 9th, the 
potter; 10th, the washerman ; Ilth, the barber, 
and 12th, the silversmith, who is sometimes ex^ 
eluded from the number, and his place filled by 
the village poet or schoolmaster. These twelve 
received a compensation for their labour in land 
or in fees from the crops 6f their neighbours ; 
and such was the constitution of each township^ 
whose internal regulations suffered no change, 
whatever political revolutions might happen in 
the state. The laws or customs concerning the 
property of land have unfortunately either been 
lost or are so vaguely expressed as to have led 
to considerable controversy in our times ; and 
to a more serious disadvantage in the difficulty 
<rf settling a fixed revenue without committing 
injustice to the landholder. Very many au- 
thorities have been adduced to prove that the 
sovereign was the possessor of the soil, and that 
the ustifruct only belonged to the landholder. But 
I own that to me the arguments for the contrary 
opinion appear the strongest, inasmuch as the 
right of sale and inheritance are unquestioned *. 
The king's revenue arose from a sixth of the 
produce of the land, which might be legally, 

* See Wilks's History of Myeoor, who quotes Menu, ch. 9th, 
V. 44, thus : " Cukivated land is the property of him who cut 
away the wood« or first cleared and tiUed it*' 
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and indeed often was, redeemed for a price in 
money. 

Th^ Hindu law of inheritance divides the 
property into equal shares, two of which go to 
the eldest son, one and a* half to the next, and 
one to each of the others; oc" the eldest son 
taikes one share, and the best article out of 
the chattels of his father ; besides which, a single 
sheep or other animal may not be divided, .biit 
is given to the eldest. To the unmarried daugh- 
ters the brothers give each a fourth of his share 
as portions.. The sons inherit first, then .the 
daughters, and wife, after whom all descendants^ 
male or female, real or adopted, before colla- 
teral relations. 

Shoul4 a whole &,mily choose to remain, to- 
gether, the eldest son takes his father's place, 
and enjoys the property Undivided, providing 
for all the rest as his father did in his lifetime; 
a custom which reminds one of the patriarchal 
times when. Lot sojourned with Abraham till 
they increased so greatly, when Abraham divided 
the property and they parted,. Lot journeying 
towards the East, and Abraham dwelling. in the 
land of Canaan. 

I feel a little angry however with one part of 

the code of Menu, where he says that a woman 

may never be independent, but that in her 

ybuth she belongs to her father, on her marriage 

2 
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to her husband, and on his death to her sons or 
other male relations ; and again, that a >vife, a 
son, and a slave can have no property independ- 
ent on the husband, father or master ; thus 
classing them together. 

However we must not look upon the state of 
slaves in the East in the same light in which we 
have been accustomed to consider the negroea 
in the West Indies. A man purchased by 
a Hindu or Mahomedan becomes one of his 
iamily, and is liable to no greater hardships 
than the son of his purchaser, and is frequently 
treated with as much consideration. The eldest 
servant of Abraham's house ruled over all that 
he had, and was charged by his mai^ter with the 
care of providing a wife for his only son ; and the 
manners in the East have been so stationary that 
no material change has taken place in the situa^ 
tion of slaves. All the laborious occupations of 
husbandry which European merchants forced 
their slaves in foreign climates to perform, have 
always been carried on in the East by free hus- 
bandmen, and all the mechanical arts by free 
persons of particular classes, ^ that 4he slaves 
. could only be household servants, and by living 
constantly in the families to which they be- 
longed, they acquired claims to tenderness and 
considieration which were seldom if ever resisted. 

In perusing the laws of Menu you will no 
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doubt be struck as I was with the number of 
laws £ivourable to the Brahminical order. For 
iastaiice, in the 8th chapter, '^ Never shall the 
king slay a Brahmin though convicted of all 
possible crimes : let him banish the offender 
from his realm ; but with all his property secure 
and his body unhurt No greater crime is 
known on earth than slaying a Brahmin, and 
the king therefore must not even form in his 
mind an idea of killing a priest/' And again, 
in the 1st chapter, "Whatever exists in the 
universe is all in effect, though not in form, the 
wealth of the Brahmins, since the Brahmin is 
intitled to it all by his primogeniture and emi^ 
nence of birth/* 

Would one not imagine that the spirit, if not 
the letter, of these laws had transmigrated into 
the popes andthdr myrmidons during the middle 
ssg^s i If the unfortunate brother of Chandra- 
gupta, whom the Greeks call Sandracottus, fell a 
victim to his expressions of contempt for a filthy 
and deformed Brahmin, we have seen an emperor 
(Henry IV,) distinguished for many virtues and 
possessed of considerable talents, standing for 
three days barefooted in the depth of winter, at 
the gate of the haughty bishops of Rome ; and 
another Henry, among the most virtuous of the 
li^glii^ monarchs, receiving stripes at the tomb 
of him who had made his life a constant martyr- 

3 
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dom. If the Brahmins, protected m their per^ 
sons and property, yet presided in courts wh^re 
they condemned others to the severest penalties 
of the laws, the priesthood of Europe, no less 
privileged, while they claimed exemption from 
all secular jurisdiction, exercised the power of 
life and death in their own courts, to which 
every man was amenable, whose strength in 
arms was not sufficient to protect him. Happily 
for Europe the priesthood was not hereditary or 
confined to one class. The constant influx of 
new members who brought something of the 
common world into the cloister, preserving their 
family relations and the connections of country, 
prevented their becoming a distinct caste, an 
evil which would inevitably have prolonged the 
darkness which so long overwhelmed the western 
world, if it had not confirmed it for ever. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine any two systems 
more nearly allied than those of the Brahmins 
and of the priests of the middle ages. The 
monasteries in the West, endowed by royal 
patrons, and enriched by the pious contribu- 
tions of all ranks, were only rivalled by the 
magnificence of the Hindu temples, supported 
by royal and private grants of land, and other ^ 
valuables, and adorned with the jewels of the 
pious, or the expiatory offerings of the ofietiden 
The priests of both classes esteemed it ; mwre 
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konourable to subsist by alms than to labour, 
and both arrogated to themselves the right of 
instructing and guiding the people, and of di- 
recting the secret councils of their monarchs. 

llie trials by ordeal so common in Europe in 
thjB middle ages, have subsisted from time im- ^ 
ipemorial in India, and, though generally dis* 
used, they are still of authority, aad have been 
i^pealed to at Benares so late as A. D. 1783. 
Robertson, in his History of Charles the Fifth, 
supposes that these trials were- invented in Eu* 
rope to remedy the defects of the judicial proceed- 
ings of those times, and to guard against the nu- 
merous frauds, and the injustice which could not 
but arise fi!0]?i the practice of allowing a man to 
clear himself from any iaccusation by compurga^ 
tion, or tlxe oaths of himself and hisneighbours pr 
relations. But the extreme similarity between 
the trial by ordeal as practised in Jndia, and the 
appeal to the justice of God common in Europe, 
would lead us to believe that they had a com- 
mon and more ancient origin. The principles 
on which such appeals rest, are indeed founded 
in human nature, and have given rise not only 
to these absurdities^ but to the beljef in magic, 
and the train of follies attendant on it. It is 
natural for the savage, in such cases as his own 
sagacity is incompetent to investigate and to de- 
cide, to look to some superior power for aid, 

H 
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and in.miny cases the workings of conscience 
itself, on being brought to a test, which it was 
firmly believed was directed by a Supreme omni- 
scient Being, would produce eflFects consonant 
to the justice of the cause, and every sirch event 
would give strength to the popular faith in the 
efficacy of the trials. The rocking-stoncs which 
are found on the coast of Cornwall, and other 
parts of England, were used as an ordeal by the 
Druids ;^ and well might fear palsy the hand ere 
it touched the rock of trial, while innocence 
boldly approached and moved the inighty 
mass*. Notwithstanding these considerations 
which account for a similarity of principle, 
the exact coincidence of many of the forins 
used, persuades me, that they are so many 
traces of the ancient and intimate connexion 
Which Sir William Jones pronounces, it would 
l)e posisible to prove, between the first race 
of Persians and the Indians, to whdm we may 
adjd the Greeks and Romans, the Goths and^ 
the old Egyptians or Ethiops; who accord- 
ing to hini originally spoke the same language, 
and professed the same popular faith: And 
probably the more fejniliar we become with the 
antique customs, laws and manners of Hindds- 

* See Mason's Caractacus, for a beautiful exemplification 
•f diis superstition cf^ur forefadiers. 
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tan, the stronger will the resemblances be founds 
and the clearer tlie traces of the ancient con* 
jB^xipn and subsequent separation of these va* 
cious tribes. 

But I will not detain you with my own opi« 
iiions on Ibe subject, but state the,&cts on 
which, they are grounded. The trial by ordeal 
is of nine kinds, 1st, by the balance, 2d, by 
fire, Sd, by water, 4th, by poison, 5th, by the 
.cosba> 6th, by rice, 7th, by boiling pil, 8th, by 
,fed*hot iron, and ftth, by images. 
V The first, a trial by the b^ance^ is made 
by the accuiaed person performing worship to 
the fire, and ^afterwards fasting a whole day, 
.K^h^ h^ is, weighed twice or thrice, and if ftt 
the second or third weighing he is found heavier 
itfaan at first he is guilty. The writing on the 
wall over against JBelsluizzar king of Babylon, 
"thou art weighed in the balance, and. found 
wanting,'' (Daniel, chap* v. ver. 27) of which 
text^Milt^a has made so noble a use in the end 
0f the 4tix book of the Paradise Lost. 

o Tbe fieod looked up and kntw 

HU moufited seale aloft^ nor more but fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 



Prob?ibly refers ijo a similar trial used by th^ 

Babylonians ; and Homer also makes Jove hang 

out the scales of life to weigh tbe fate of his sou 

Sarpedon. u 
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The second and third ordeate, those by 
fire and water, were administered pretty much 
in the same manner as in the western courts. 
In the former, the culprit after his accusation 
had been publicly declared, walked ^through 
fire or over hot embers* The antiquity of this 
trial needs no farther proof than the passage of 
the Ramayuna, where Sita to dispel the suspi- \ 
cions of Rama passed through the fire. Its ex- 
istence in ancient Persia is proved by Ferdousi, 
one of whose heroes, Syawousch, the eastern 
Hippdlytus, passes through the fiery ordeal to 
clear himself firom the guilt imputed to him by 
his mother-in-law. But the most extraordinary 
use of the fire ordeal that I recollect, belongy 
to Europe: I mean the famous trial of the Mus-* 
araHc and Romish liturgies in Spaiii, during 
the eleventh century, which was had recourse 
to after the trial by judicial combat ; when, con- 
trary to the wishes of the court, and the interest 
of the superior clergy, the champion of the 
Musarabic book, had triumphed over the knight 
of the Roman faith*. The last legal trials by 
fire or by water in En^nd were in King John's 

* A story similar to this is related of a kazee and a mis- 
sionary at Delhi, under Jahanghire, who not being troubled 
with much faith, proposed the trial. The kazee shrunk from 
it« The Jesuit, knowing the emperor's disposition, accept^ the 
proposal^ but the good-natured l^ah interposed and saved him. 
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reign ; but I suspect that since that time many 
an old woman has been drowned in endeavour- 
ing to prove her innocence of witchcraft, by the 
trial whether she sank or swam in waten This 
mode of trial differs but little from that of the 
Hindiis, among whom the accused is compelled 
to put his head under water, and if he raises it 
before a person appointed for the purpose has 
walked a certain distance, he is guilty. 

The trials by poison are of two kinds. One 
is by swallowing poison from the hand of a 
Brahmin after worshipping the fire, when Ike 
culprit is absolved if he survives, and the other 
method is to take a ring out of a vase in which 
a venemous snake has been confined, who At 
once convicts and punishes the unfortunate 
wretch if he bites him. 

The trial by the Cosha resembles that men- 
tioned in the fifth Chapter of Numbers, which 
treats of the law of jealousy. Among the Hin- 
dAs it is conducted by making the accused per- 
son drink of Jthe water in which idols have been 
washed, while the Jews put the dust that 
covered the floor of the tabernacle into the 
water. In both cases indisposition within a pre* 
scribed time after the draught was the sign of 
guilt. 

The trial by rice was performed by chewing 
consecrated rice, and if it came out of the 
mouthi bloody or dry the accused person was 
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<*ondemneil.* ^he trial by imagies, called Dher- 
madiid ^dherma, or justice and injustice, con- 
msted in tdicing out of a covered vase a figure of 
l6ad or other base metal, or one of silver. The 
silver image absolved, and the base metal con^ 
demned. Sometimes pieces of black and white 
cloth with the images painted on them were used* 
The trial by red-hot iron has been used in 
Europe in various^ ibrms/ In the early history 
both of France and England, there are instances 
of accused persons of high rank, particularly 
wo'mfen, walking over red-hot ploughshares ; and 
you doubtless remember the anecdote of one of 
the Paleologi, who, when required by the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople to fetke a red-hot ball 
off the altar, begged the holy man to set him the 
example, as certainly his innocence must be 
sufficient to guard him from harm, if it were 
possible that a soldier might remain unhurt. 
In this latter form of handling a hot ball, a man 
was tried a;t Benares, in the year 1783, t)ii the 
following occasion. A man accused one Sancar 
of larceny, who pleaded hot guilty, and as the 
theft could not be provied by legiai evidence, the 
trial by ordeal was offered to, the appellee, and 
accepted by him ; and after obtaining' permission 
from the Honourable Company's govemmenti it 
was conducted as follows, in the presence of 
Ali Ibrahim Khan, chief ihagistr&te of Benar6S|> 
from whose account of it^ .in the first volume of 
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the Asiatic Researches, I take the ftoiyt and 
indeed the rest of the history of Indian <Mrdeals. 

** The Pandits of the, court and dtj having 

worshipped the god of knowledge*) and pre* 

rented their oblation of danfied butter to the 

fire, formed nine circles of cow*dung on the 

ground} and, having bathed the appellee in the 

Ganges, brought him with his clothes wet, when, 

jto remove all suspicion of deceit, they washed 

his hands with pure water } then having written 

a state of the case, and the words of the Muntra, 

on a palmyra-leaf, they tied it on his head ; and 

put into his hands, which they opened and 

joined together, seven leaves of pippal, seven of 

jend, seven blades of darbha grass, a few flowr 

ers, and some barley moistened with curds, 

which they &stened with seven threads of raw 

white cotton. After this, they made the ball 

red*hot, and taking it up^with tongs, placed it 

in his hands: he walked with it, step by step, 

the space of three gaz and a half, through each 

of the seven intermediate rings, and threw the 

ball in the ninth,^ where it burnt the grass 

that had been left in it. He next, to prove 

bis veracity, rubbed some rice in the husk be-* 

tween his hands, ^ which were afterwards exa* 

mined, and were so far from being burned, that 

not even a blister was raised on either of them. 

Since itis the nature of fire to bum, the officers 

* Ganesa. 
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of the court,* And people of Benares, near iSve 
hundred of whom attended the ceremony, were 
astonished at the event ; ahd this weH-^isher to 
mankitid Was perfedtly aittazed. It occurred tb 
his weak appteherisiorf, that probably the fresh 
leaves and othei* thiligs i^ich, as it has been 
mentioned,' w6r6 ptae^d In the hands of the ac* 
cused, had prevented their being burned ; be- 
sides, the time was ^ort between his taking the 
ball and throwing it down : yet it is positively 
dfeclar^d iti the Dherma Sastra, and in the 
Vrcitt^ti opinions of the most respectable Pundits, 
that the band of a man who speaks truth can- 
Hot be burned ; and Ali Ibrahim Khan certainly 
saw \vith his own eyes, as many others als6 saw 
with theirs, that the hands of the appfeflee in 
this cause were uhhurt by the fire : he was, 
consequently, dischat'ged j but; that men might 
in future be deterged from demanding the 
trial by ordeail, the appellor was committed fot 
a week. 

Nearly about the same time, another man 
subihitted to the trial of hot oil, plungihg his 
hand into a vessel full of it, to take out a ring j 
but the result was different, for his hand wa& 
burnt, and he was obliged to piay the value of 
the property he was accused of stealing. 

Such are the Indian ordeals, for the practice 
of which I know no absui'dity more like than the 
practice of sitting in dhema — a method of ob« 
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taining justice, or of enforcing a petition, 
fimnded, I fiuspect, on lliefear of drawing down 
punishment by injuring a Brahmin, by whom 
this species of importunity is chidSy practised. 
When a person wishes to gain a point that he has 
no other means of carrying, and therefore resolves 
to sit in dherna, he places himself at the door of 
the person of whom it is to be obtained with a 
dagger or poison in his hand, which he threatens 
to 'ose if the master of the house goes out, or 
attempts to molest him ; and as no sin is com-* 
parable to that of causing the death of a Brahmin, 
the unfortunate person is thereby completely 
arrested. The Brahmin continues to sit Ousting ; 
and it is customary for the person arrested to fast 
also ; so that it generally happens tfcat the prose* 
cutor obtains his wish, partly by the dread of his 
death, and partly by his importunity. I believe 
this custom properly belongs to the Brahnxins ; 
but I recollect a curious instance of it among a 
lower tribe in Bombay. Shortly after I went there, 
my tailor brought me a letter, intreating me to 
beg the magistrates to take away a man who sate 
in dhema at his door. On inquiring into the 
case, I found that it was to recover a wife. It 
seems the prosecutor having a wife whom he was 
unable to support, during a time of scarcity, 
had made her over to the lailor, who having a 
good business, was not only able to maintain 
her, but to dress her so well, that in time of 
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plenty she never thought of returning to her 
fermer husband } who nevertheless, as sbe wail 
able to do a good deal of work, wished to have 
her back again. Not Imt^ able to obtain her 
by intreaty, he had recourse to the method by 
dhema, which I believe did not succeed, the 
-tailor ratter choosing to give him a wm of 
money than to part with the lady. 

Many Brahmins obtain a subsistence from 
other Hindoos by sitting in dhema before their 
houses.; but thdr deniMds in this case are so 
moderate, as to be readily complied with. Some 
ci&e Pundits admit the validity of an obligation 
extorted bydherc^l, while others reject iU 

There is another kind of extrajudicial method 
of extorting justice, called the koor. A circular 
pile of wood is erected, and on it is placed a 
cow, or an old woman, when the whole is set 
fire to at once. The, object of this is to inti- 
midate the officers of government or others 
from importunate demands, the whole guilt of 
the sacrifice being supposed to fall on those 
who force the constructor of the koor to adopt 
the cruel expedient. 

These two barbarous methods of obtaining 
justice, mark a greater degree of insecurity than 
the general tenor of the Indian laws and police 
would induce us to attribute to the state of so- 
ciety in ancient India. It is probable, therefore, 
that they had their origin during the civil wars. 
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which' desolated that country for some time 
previous to the Mussulfnan invasion, dr were 
borrowed irom some of the savage tribes who 
occasionally made their inroads from the North. 
Some other circumstances seem to give colour 
to such a suppoisition-^such as the murder of 
innocent pef^dns^ in order that their ghosts may 
haunt an enemyir Of this crime, you will find 
several instances detailed in the twenty-second 
airticle of the ninth volume of the Asiatic Re« 
searches, but which are too shocking to dwell 
upon: however, I cannot help noticing the 
custom which prevailed in some of the Rag- 
poot tribes, of putting to death their female 
inputs. 

It was only in the year 1789 that thi^ custom 
was known to prevail ; and shortly afterwards, 
measures were taken to induee them by argu- 
ments sanctioned not only by natural feeling 
and humanity, but also by the religion they pro- 
fess, to enter into an agreement to bring up 
their female children. Happily, this measure 
was productive of the best effects, and it is 
probable, that at present the custom scarcely 
exists. 

Here is a very long letter; I only hope it 
may entertain, or rather interest you, and that 
my endeavours to shew the Hindus, upon the 
whole, in a more favourable light than you allow 
them to deserve, or that I confess I once thought 
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them worthy of, will not have entirely failed : 
at the same time we see them men, and men 
fallen from a high state of civtUzation to one 
the most humiliating, with all the train of 
vices which that iiumiliation is calculated to 
produce. 

But we must not forget what they were once. 
Athens herself, alas ! groans under the sway of 
a Turkish Janissary ; and the ^^ mother of arts 
and eloquence" — she who was " native to fe- 
mous wits, or hospitabfe*' — ^now languishes in 
her ruins ; and instead of the voice of commerce 
in her streets, and of the Muses in her groves, 
echoes only the pitying sigh of the traveller. If 
indeed her genius still survives, and watches 
over her aligust ruins, she has been soothed by 
one bright gleam, which has shone upon her 
from our North, though it has been but to gild 
her tomb.— ^ 

'Tis Greece — ^but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweety so deadly fair. 
We start ; — ^for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death 
That parts not quite with parting breath : 
But beauty with that fearful bloom. 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb- 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay. 
The farewell beam of feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame — perchance of heavenly birth — 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished earth ! 

Giaour* 
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LETTER VII. 



You will think me very presumptuous 
when I tell you 1 am going to mention the 
Indian astronomy in this Letter : but I measure 
my endeavours to give you the little information 
I have myself, by the curiosity I know you to 
possess, rather than by my abilities. 

Of all the sciences cultivated by man, astro^ 
nomy is i|iat which seems to raise him highest 
in the scale of beings. Sublime as the heavens 
in which it iis conviersant^ it seems to detach him 
£rom earth, and to place him in the midst of 
beauty, order, and harmony. The magnificent 
vault of heaven, studded with its brilliant gems, 
revolving in ceaseless and silent course, must 
naturally have attracted the earliest regards of 
man ; and to trace the progress of astronomy 
from its first rude observations, would be to 
follow the history^ of human progress from the 
b^inning of the world. 

It was natural that the remains of a profound 
knowledge of the laws of the heavenly bodies^ 
with exact and perspicuous rules for calculating 
their pha^nomena, when first discovered in India, 
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should ha^e ^ttiadtod no common share of at- 
tention from the European phiJosophers« But 
on examination^ the^state of astronomy in mo- 
dern India exhibits the same melancholy traces 
of decline and ruin which are discernible in 
every other science which once flourished in 
that venerable country. 

The antiquity which may be assigned to. the 
Indian astronomy has been disputed ; but the 
general conclusion, drawn £rom the most re* 
spectable authorities, gives its eadiest recorded 
observations in from three to four thousand years 
before the Christian asra. The arguments of thosfe 
who contend that the Indians received their 
astronomy from the Greeks or Arabs, are refuted 
by the fact, that though the astronomers of 
Greece had every advantage over those of Hin^ 
dostan, excepting what they derived from the 
antiquity of their science, ' they fell into 
errors which the Hindus entirely avoided; to- 
which may be added, that the calculus of the 
Hindi^ more correct than that of Greece^ 
agrees in its delineation of the heavens at a 
remote period with the improved state of astro- 
nomy in modern Europe. Of the many proofi, 
however, of the originality of the science in 
Hindostan, the most remarkable is the rectifi- 
cation of the circle, the rule for computing the 
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length of its circumference, being used in India 
before it was known in Eurc^e*. 

The existence of the Indian astronomy was 
not known in Europe till M. de la Loubere^ 
ambassador of Louis XIV. at the court of Siaqiy 
brought with him to France some tables and 
rules for calculating the places of the sun and 
moon, which were examined by Cassini, who 
bore testimony to their accuracy. Other tables 
nrfere sent to Ptaris by the French mission^tries ; 
and M, le Oentil, on his return fi:om India^ 
whwe he had been to observe the transit of 
Venus, A. D. 1769, brought with him another 
set of tables, and the Indian methods of calculate 
ing ; and in 1787, M. Bailly published his A&* 
troMmk Indienne^ while in 1789 Mr* Flayfair's 
paper on the same subject appeared in the Edin« 
burgh Transactions* Such was the state of 
knowledge on this highly intere$ting subject 
when the Asiatic Society was established* Since 
that time, the volume$ of their Re9earche3 l^^ve 
been enriched with a variety of papers on 
Ihe Indian astronomy, from which I take the 
&cts I write to you, in hopes that though 
I understand nothing whatever of the science 
myself, you may be induced, in the East, to go 

^ * ** See Mr, Davk^d papep^ in the second volume of the Asiit^c 
Researches. 

8 
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on with studies in which I know you have air 
ready made some progress. 

The Hindti books on astronomy have the ge- 
neral name of the Jyotish Sastras^ in which are 
to be discovered traits of a bright light, which 
must have illumined mankind at so very early a 
period, that M* Bailly seetfis to doubt whether 
we should not regard them |s remains of ante- 
diluvian science, fragments of a system that is 
lost, and whose ruins only serve to excite our 
admiration. 

The Surya Sidd'hanta* seems to be die Jyor 
tish Sastra of highest authority, if it be not the 
oldest. It is said to have been revealed by 
Surya, or the sun, to the sage Meya, according 
to some about the year of the world 1956. The 
obliquity of the ecliptic is stated in it to be 24^^ 
which, if founded on actual observation at the 
time of compiling that Sastra, would confirm its 
supposed antiquity. 

The Hindu division of the zodiac into sigm 

* Abul Fazzle, in the Ayeen Akberi, enamerates iainc 
«idd'hantasor treatisef on astronomy; Ist, the Brahma Sidd'- 
faanta; 2d, Sarya Sidd'hanta; 3d, Soma Sidd'hanta^ 4th, 
Vrihaspati Sidd'hanta ; 5th, Goorg Sidd'hanta ; 6th, Nareda 
Sidd'hanta; 7th, Parasara Sidd'hanta ; 8th, Poolustya Sidd'- 
hanta; 9th, Vashishtha Sidd'hanta. But there are many 
other treatises on the subject, either original works or commen- 
taries on the ancient books. 
3 
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4nd d^rees^ is th^ same as ours. Their year is 
sidereal^ and commences at the instant of the 
Slinks entering the sign Aries, each astronomical 
mbinth oomtainiilg as many days and fractions of 
days -as he sftays* in ^ach sign. The civil time 
affeis from the Astronomical year, in rejecting 
the friaetional parts, and the civil year and 
month are' begun at sunrise instead of mid- 

. The-epochaf from which the HindAs compute 
the motions 6t the planets, is that point of time 
couQted baek^ wh^n , according to their motions^ 
they must- hav^ beenjn conjunction at the firsf 
point of Aries, or above a thousand millions of 
years :ag6, it wilB take neaily double that period 
before iAi^y are again in i^e same situation ; and\ 
the leflormous-ititervd lietween these corijunc-^; 
tions- is called a C^lpa, and mythblc^ically a day . 
of Bmhtna. The cal^a is^ divided fnto faiaiiuaii-' 
t»ra$,^and gredt and iitUe yugs, the us6 bf-some 
of whieb diviisions is-not now apparent; but ihcf- 
greater yug is an anomalistic period! cHfihe sun 
aflfd^ m(>6tk'^ kt the ^ -end of which 'ttiey are found 
together in - the- fit st> of Aries. The di^fesioh of 
the-'g*eat.-yug' liato^ the Satya, Treta, Dwapar, 
and GaM yugs, aore by som^ suppoised to have^* 
ongiiKtted M' the precession of the eqdmoxes 
^CfidAH):, \ykt hj others they are considered 
air 'purely m3^hoIogical, like the' g^dcn,- 
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yihrcr.bfasen* and inn ages* wnaagHatt wmitm 
poetfl, 

Tbe really I«anied ^roti«li FKoditsJuive^ift 
QQtipns of the figure of tbo earth, aad of -tfMt 
«pcon<Nny of the i^nv^rse; I^Qt linogr, iaappeH)* 
aiu^, agrqet ivitb the pepnlw Botionar ctt theM 
^qtye^ts-HSuch as» that ecUpiea are cauaed by a 
inpnster who 0QCas»OB«jQ|y inteipoaaa his head or 
his tail (Ceiu and iZafo, or the ascending and 
descendii^ nodes) between the earth and &e. 
am aqd wooa ) apd that the ewrtb ia a idaiii» 
supported o« the batcht ef ekpbanti* iwfcing eii 
^ tortois«^ and eliher «q[«aUy pustito aapem 
ai^tiQQs, 

94 to xftnni '^ the Jyc^iobBrahnuna: mut 
<lf ^heir iMlhoda for. iindivg the laBtude Is Iqr 
an obaervation o£ ^ PoMMff. or shadov pio» 
jeeted fitom a,peptp«Ddic«hur ipaonM, niieD, tlM 
mjn is ia thei eqint(K } and the hngitiide is di* 
rented ta be fimvud by ebiervatioR of hnir 

tlie Sm^ $idd*haata «Mkes pass over iMtai 
|Uih|it»ca« Avaott (now O^gein) and SsiMwhiti 
sfvm* ln< the Surya S^dluiita, ti>e meiibodof 
otpervvif ^ pl^MttP ejf the staraisbciefly hipted» 
*» jag 4 Hft ' oi iani w tkmtMJramt tt. if ke n, mid ee>» 
<Ming |lll<9)p»<l»t^£lle«Mdr eatf iMig^i^hidi;"' Goobi* 
HMttlalien on this passi^ deseiibe Ae nietta^ 
ofnricNigtheohaMvatiaD. "Bi^direeiaji^** 
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I 

ikAliiMmiiiittilt (gok^fonm^) Id be donstraeted. 
On the pins of the axis of the sphere muftt be 
fllMp^Mted ^n intJbtMcAng ghidimted citcle, 
whiGli appears ti» be ^ cifd^ of deelinatioii; 
Hie g^lfljraatra is tiien fectifiled^ so that the 
WM pmM3 to the pole^ and the horimn is tni€ 
Hjr a wat« leirel. ^ The iifttrtimeiiH being thiin 

^ Thit h an annilkrf sphere. VariouB directioiit for am*- 
MructiQg it oceaf ill diflfcrent astronomical books of the Hindflt> 
among^ others in the Sidd'hanta Siromani, by Bhascara an 
aitHmomer^ '^ho' Htfiitidied in the twelfth century of the 
Cfaif stian ^mu flut Ibere is <me aeintained in die Siirya ffliKr<*' 
hanU «i/oBow9# in a Ktera) translation. 

'' Let the astronomer frame the surprising structare of the 
terrestrial and cefe^ial spheres. 

' ^ Having caused a woodeii globe to be made (of such size) 
sls^e pleases, toTepresenit the earth ; irith a ^taflTfor the axis/ 
patol% through tlftr cdifi^, and aickeXbag €ie gtobent both ' 
e^^ ict^ j^fieetjie supporting JkMwps^aS'fJiO'tlieeqQk^ 
tiri'cirde. 

''Three circles must be prepared {divided for signs and 3e-" 
grees) the radius of Which miidt agree \viti the respective- 
d^iMrf^ t^iteks; in fi^oportion to th^ equinoetid? UK ihree^ 
clxeles fihoiM be pbi^ fer (he ram and MojvHng a^ptii, ie«\ 
spectivd|r« s^tibit prtyper declinagtion in degrees north or south ^ 
th|e same, answer conWri#i8e for the Crab and other signs: 
In' like manner three bifictes are placed in the southern hemi- 
sphere for the BaUnee^aifid the rest, and contrariwi^ for Ca^ ' 
piliani jHid tht J^hiiiullf sig^. ^ Glides are simihriy pbced 
on both'hto6|rt^ f&je the a^terisms in both hemispheres, as dso 
fiMf Abififit, and for flie seven Rishis, Agustya, Brahme, and 
,ctl)er stats. 

' ". ^ They are" the coIqtcs. - ' ^ - 

' J 3 fin 
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placed, the observer is instructed to look at' the 
star Revati through a sight fitted to an orifice at 
the centre of the sphere j and having found the 
star, to adjust by it the end of the sign Pieces 
on the ecliptic. The observer is then to look, 
through the sight at the chief Qf6ga) star of 
Aswini, or any other proposed object, and to 

'' In the middle of all these circles is placed the equinoctial. 
At the intersection of that and the supporting hoops, and dis* 
tant from each other half the signs, the two equinoxes should 
be determined, and the two-solstices» at the degr^ of obliquitj 
from the equinoctial ^ and the places of the Ram. and the rest,- 
in the order of the signs, should be adjusted by the strings of 
the curve. Another circle, thus passing from equinox to 
equinox, is named the ecliptic: and.^y this- path, the suik 
illuminating worlds, for ever ti-avels. The moon and otlier 
planets are seen deviating from their nodes in the ecliptic, to. 
the extent of their respective greatest latitudes (within the^ 
Zodiac.)'' • - ■ ' \ 

The author proceeds to notice the relation of the great 
circles beCbrementioned to the horizon; and observes, that, 
whatever place be assumed for the apex of the sphere^ the. 
middle of the heavens for that place is its horizon. He coq- 
. eludes by shewing that the instrument maybe made to revolve 
with regularity by means of a current of water; and hints 
that the appearance of spontaneous motion may be given by 
a concealed mechanism^ for which quicksilver is to be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Colebrooke's Essay on the Indian and Arabian divisions 
of the Zodiac, Asiatic Researches^ vol. IX. From that gentle* 
man's and Mr. Davis's papers I take with very little exception 
all that I have presumed to say on the subject of Indian 
astronomy. 
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bring the moveable circle of declination over it. 
The distance in degrees, from the intersection 
of this circle and the ecliptic to the end of Pisces 
fMina J pis its longitude in degrees j and the 
number of degrees on the moveable circle of de- 
clination from the point of intersection to the 
place of the star, is its latitude. These lati- 
tudes and longitudes of course require correc- 
tion, for which some rules are given; but, I 
imagine, the manner of observing will be suflS- 
cient for you at present. Another mode is 
taught in the Sidd'hanta Sundara*, and expound- 

* '' A tube adapted to the summit of a gnomon^ is..di- 
r^cted towards the star on the meridian; and the line of the 
tube, pointed to the star, is prolonged by a thread to the 
ground. The line from the summit of the gnomon to the base 
is the hypothenuse, the height of the gnomon is the perpendi- 
cular, and its distance from the extremity of the thread is the 
base of the triangle. Therefore, as the hypothenuse is to 
its base, so is the radius to a base, from which the sine of the 
angle and the angle itself are known. If it exceed the latitude 
the declination is south ; or, if the contrary, it is north. The 
right ascension of the star is ascertained by calculation from 
the hour of the night, and from the right ascension of the 
sun for that time. The declination of the corresponding point 
of the ecliptic being found, the sum or dif&rence of the de- 
clinations, according as they are of the same or different deno- 
minations, is the distance of the star from the ecliptic. The 
longitude of the same point is computed ; and from these ele- 
ments, with the actual precession of the equinox, may be 
calculated the true longitude of the star ; as also its latitude on 
a circle passing through the poles of the ecliptic." — Mr. 
Cqlebrooke. 
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ei in the SidcTbanta SaryabbaQin^ the iQviif^Mk 
in "wbich the tru^ latitude and longitude of ^ 
stars are attempt^ to be given> x 

The notion of a polar stfu: eompim tp tbelQd|U| 
and Gre?k asitroaoni^n ?onld not kit ^m&fm 
the present ppl« star in tbe little Bea? j JRwiil^ 
coiueqturei^ th^t one pf the stars in the Jk^ovfi 
yfW the polar s^tar ni9iitione4 by En4oxi|s» wlttdl 
1V213 ne^rert to the pole 1826 yeanpi belelt» 
Christ J |ind it is poa«ib^, that f itb^r thatfiqr 
the great stc^r in the same consteUatio<)t wbick 
was within p^ne djPgro^ 9? the po^e ?8S6 yewrp 
before Christ, may be the polar star of the an- 
cient Hind4 astronomers. 

•Tbe Hindi!ks have a division of the ecliptic 
apd zodiac into twelve signs or constellations, 
agreeing in %ure and designation with thos^ of 
the Greeks^ ^nd differing merely in the place of 
the- cotistellatHms which are carried by thein a 
little fUrther.to the westward than by the Greeks. 
But their most ancient distribution of the eclip- 
tic waa into twenty^-iieven parts, nearly agreeing 
mth the 'Man^ or^ mansions «of the moon used 
by the Arabs, who mi^t either have borrowed it 
"jfrpm the Hindus, or derived it from the same com- 
Si^^n SQj^VQ^ pf some, more arident astronomyt.; 

.''■'' ■ ■ ■ ' . -; -^ • 'f* 

t Nam^ of the twelve signs trotn Sir MTiUiam Jones'li pa- 
, jQfli; «! the antiquity of the Indian zodiac. Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. II. Metha 
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11m ptindpal Mar of Mch Nai:difttri is called 
Ifbgatttn, but tfaeyiuB not the ttime indtk the 
TogM whidi regard Mtrolqgyt^ uid are also em^ 
floyed ill reguhtiiig moveable ftasttk Th^ 
yogk 18 a tiMNle of indicating Ute sum of the lon^ 
gitttdes of the son and moon } the rules given for 
H* cofAputatien mdbe it obvious that the yogM 
are twenty-seven divisions of secf of m. great 
curde measured on the ecliptic. The twenty* 
«ight yogas of the sstrcrfogers correspond widi 
the nacshatras, but vary according to tilie day ef 

jAfetib... the Rain. 7Wa«««« the Balance 

Vri9ha.......».the Bull. Vti^kka .....the Soorfnon: 

Miihma the Pair. Plmittf .....^^.flie Bor. 

Carema .the Crib; MauMta .the 8fea M<Mta*^^ 

Smka ..« «.t&e Lrao. CmAha ..^^....the Ewer. 

Cai^a ...the Virgin. Jlfiiia.....«...»»the tiAu 

The figaret of these twehe aflierisms are Ihiu^eaerfted in # 
tramlation by Sir WiBiani> from the J i eia— w /a ^ arifnH t 

Dk JbMS BM^ €tdk, U^t^ and Scotfim baVe the igtiM 
of thoie fi^ anhnali re^iectivdy : ttie l^hlr area dannel |4ay^ 
ing on i thia» and a youth widding a mace: th< Virgjln 
standi on a boat in water, holding in one hand a lamp, and in 
the other an ear of rice-oam : the Balance h hdd by a 
weigher with a wdgbc m one hand : the Bow by m i 
-whose hinder pttHa w«elika AaatefaboMv: 
Jina the face of anaaSelope: iheAierii a watery bortieoA 
the thonUen of a nm who emptiea it: die fUk ire two with 
tiieir heads turned to each other's taik; and al! thcie are top- 
posed to be in sndi places as soit their teveral naiurcs. 

The kiiaF maodons^Nli(iha(|ni»lkainlf^ 
Iptereitinf fapcr, tee 
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the week } th^ey have aUo a division of the ziodiaCy 
called 4i'e&hcana, aBsweriog tO: thel^caiii of 
European astrologers. Each of the twelve sign^ 
is divid^ into three dreshcanas^ and over these 
divisions tbirty<-six guardians are appointed who^e 
%ure and habit are. described minutely : tl^eM 
dreshcanas are used in casting nativities >ai)d 41^^ 

Names of tn^-,:. ^o. of Star supposed to be . 

. Kacshatnu. *'8«'«- . Stan. neaot 

1 Aswini a Worse's head 3..«ArietU.s ' ' 

, 2 Bharani S.-Musca. 

3 Kritica a knife 6 . .» Tauri, Pleiadwi. 

4, Rohini a wheel-carriage 5. .« Tauri, Mdebaraa. 

5 Mrigasiras . . .an antelope's head 3. .x Ononis. 

6 Ardra a gehi l. .« Ononis. 

7 Pnnarvasu . . «a house 4..A Geminoram. 

8 Pushya . . . , . «an arrow 3.,5Cancri. 

9 Aslesha ..... .a potter's wheel 5..«1&2 Cancri. 

10 Maglia a honse 5. .« Leonis, Kegulni. 

11 Phalgunl a couch 2. .) Leonis. ' 

1« Phalgunl a bed *. . . 2. ./I Leonis. 

15 Harta.. a hand $,.yor^ Conrl. 

14 Cl#ia apeail i..« Viiglnif,Si^oa. 

^5 Swati a coral bead 1. .« Bootis, Arctomab 

16 Vaisac'ha a festoon 4. .« or « Librae. 

i7 Annrad'ha. . . .a row of oblations 4. .) Scorpionis. 

18 Jyest'ha a ring. 3. .« Scorpionis, Antares. 

19 Blula alion's tail ... i ....:. . ii. .» or v Scorpionis. 

tliAihadHi«.....ai:<Meh. ;...;... !l..)Sagittarii.' 

9i;Uhiul4ipi.^«»a|i'^l«9h«nttelool;|u.«.. 2;.r8agittaiii. 

22 Abhijit ..... .a triaqgular.i^t. ...... 3. .• Lyr«. . 

^3 Sravana. . '. . . .three footsteps , . . , 3 . . • Aquilae. 

24 Danishtlia ... a drum ' 4. .« Delphini. 

25^ Satabhisha: . . .a circle '. 100. .X Aquarii. 

26 Bhadrapada . .a figure with two face^ 2. .« Pegasf. 

tr BhadaapttAr ^if ebmh^ a bed - 2. .« Androxnedl^. 

28Revati atabor 32*.*Pltciwi., v 

••J "' 
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t^mifiii^ , fortunate and unfortunate days or 
hours^ and the figures of th^r guardians are^ in- 
scribed oTt aoHilets or other charms. Hiey cor- 
i^ond not only with the Decani of the Grfeefcs, 
. but with the Bab ul Wajeh of the Arabs who 
were not less addicted to judicial astrology than 
the I£nd6s. 

. A modern Hindii will upon no account under- 
take a journey or an enterprise of any kind 
without consulting the astrologer^ and you may 
lepiember tlutt, I mentioned him as one of th^ 
twelve chief persons in a village, where his office 
is to dedafe the proper times for the dJ^fereQt 
operations of agriculture, to adjust the calendar 
for religious festivals, besides the proclamation 
of lucky and unlucky days. All of which, after 
all, only proves that men are the same in every 
climate, and under every circumstance :; the au-> 
gurs of Greece and Rome, the soothsayers of 
Israel, and the conjurors of modern Europe, like 
the astrologers of Hindostan, had equally the 
credulity of their fellow-mortals to work upon, 
and as a knave sometimes ends in being as great 
a dupe as those he deceives, the deception that 
was begun from interested motives may be car* 
riedon with the good faith of superstition. 

Thus the most sublime science that the mind 
of man ever aspired to grasp, has been made 
subservient to purposes the most ridiculous, as if 
" 3 ' 
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poor banum natore i^ai ditotitted to be Immbtcd 
even "vvliere ebe slight justly have exalted heiw 
wMi Thank Heaven the dajn of die triumfdl ef 
astrology in the West areover^ and theie is litte 
danger of om seeing an army ran away in^ con* . 
sequence of a bad omen, or a general keep hli 
tent because df an unlucky conjunction of tt« 
stars ! The %hts of heaven nov^ shine vMi be- 
neficent lustre to guide ibe mariner over dM 
trackless deep, and the ^ bands of Orion aad 
the sweet inftuenees of the Fl^ades^^' dwer the 
travril^ as he wand^s on tliroug^ distant na^ 
tions, imparting and receiving knowle^Oi 

The industry and abifity of Mr. Stradiey ba< 
lately furmshed us with a traristatfon of a Sanscrit 
work on algebra, jpi^ed B^a Gamiita, written 
by Bhascara Acharya about tlie year 11S8 of 
om era. The work appears to have been writi> 
ten with a view^ to astronmnyvand seems to have 
been compiled fifom more ancient materials : I 
would fain refer yoa entirely fenr an account of 
it to the Edinburgh Review for July 18 1 S, where, 
among otjker curious remarks, you wiB fhid a 
very ingentons explanation of the use of the 
"wotieokmrs^ for unknown quantities. As the 
operations of arithmetic rece^d the name of 

. •■ If the. tnndiutjon be true, the stars wen ni^^ 

m Egypt and Cbaldea before the time of Mosei, since the 

book of Job is as old as that lawgiver. 
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jMfcjMfttf irMti tihe pebUes with wkich they wera 
flMTiod QDL before tfeie inirentioB of niinerical 
pgnt, ffo.tli^ uakBOwn qoantitiw of the Indian 
•]gd>n mutt liftve raceived those of die coloup 
fiom th^ iiae. of di£fereiit coloured shells^ AaweT% 
m pieces.of clothe vhen Ibe first rude essays U^ 
^imrdbiivmiitii^ were made. Tbis 

JMiy jatMmaBy be i:o«sidered as a collateral proof 
efthf originality of tha Hindu algebra^ but 
thtfo appeair . ta bo a&eia nuch jnore direct im 
die tokfttonaof variotts 4iffi<^t {iroUrasa given 
i»ihfi ByiBk Geanitii, some of w^iebi continued to 
he upkneMiia Europe tus^il the time of Euler, 
ichicli 0oiAI scarcely have been the case if they 
iiacl been derived from the Greek and Arabian 
.^tABS> wbeae ivoeks are the foundation of mo^ 
4em scienee* But I am so ignorsot on this suh- 
ject» that I have written even the name of algefaia 
mftap and tremblings and mky ventured to do 
$a aa an excuse ta tell you where you might 
hioh for the best account of it in its Indian guiae 
that we 3ret possesa in this country. 
, The mode of dividing time in India ia very 
ime4]p]aUa3 it depends on the ses^ons and conso- 
/quent length of day and night : the great divi^ 
sions are four day watches and four night 
watches, each of which must of course vary with 
the season f but the watches are subdivided into 
gfaurrees which are fixed, and contain twenty- 
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four £nglish minutes, so that thete are sixty 
ghurrees in the twenty-four hours, although the 
number of ghurrees in each watch or pukur is 
perpetually changing. The ghvrree is divided 
into sixty paU^ the pul into sixty Mpuh^ and the 
Jnpul into sixty till or anoopuL The way in 
which these periods are measured for the com- 
mon purposes of life is with a kuioree, or thin 
brass cup perforated at the bottom and placed 
on the surface of water in a large vessel where 
nothing can disturb it, when the water has filled 
it to a certain line, which has been previmisly 
adjusted astronomically by an astrolabe,- the 
ghurree allee or watchman strikes the ghurree 
with a wooden mallet on a shallow bell-metal 
pan, like thos6 we bring from CMna under tlie 
•name of gongs, and besides the dumber of the 
ghurree, that of the puhur is rung at the end .of 
each watch. The same kind o£ water measure^ 
but very delicately arranged, is used for astrmio* 
mical purposes. None but great men can af- 
ford the luxury of a ghurree al^ or clock, as it 
requires the attendance of numerous servants, 
and the only public clocks in India are those 
attached to the armies* 
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LETTER VIIL 



MY DSAR SIR, , 

A THOUSAND thanks for the pataence 
you have had with my last letter, which has 
really encour^ed me to begin this, and to go 
on with the plan I had pressed. Since, then, 
weiave done with the heavdns, it will not be 
amiss to inquire what the ancient Hindiks thought 
of the earth. ^ 

^ Their systems .of geography are extremely cu- 
rious, though involved in considerable obscurity, 
oiying -to the exuberance, or j^overty, shall I say, 
of the Hindu imagination, which delights in de- 
scribiog; mountains of precious stones, i seas of 
milk, and rivefs of honey or butter; and has 
pleased itself with renderii^ the world so equal, 
that for every mQttntain in* the soutiii there is its 
equivalent iurtheitiotth, and tiiat lioriter can 
flow without a ^^ter. stream in: an opposite di- 
rection.,: N0t^1;^standtng^ these disguises; how-^ 
evjBr, it is plain that the Hindiis had ar very gene- 
ral and tolerably; correct notion of the old con-, 
tinent; and though at first sight they .appear 
completely separated from the rest of the world, 
the means by which they acquired their true 
notions of it, become, on a little attention, 
abundantly apparent. 
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In the firftt place^ the rich productions of their 
country, and the exceilenct of their manuftc« 
tares, would naturally draw a number of traders 
to their cities, and as naturally lead them to m 
trarel widi their merchandiser Berides, ihey 
beKeve that their ancestors came fhim the north, 
and it is certain that to this day severs! places in 
Tartary are visited by pilgrims as places of Witt*^ 
ship; and Mn Duncan, the bte governor of 
Boiid)ay, told me he had se€si one who had eirtn 
been to Moscow on a similar errand *« A pretty 
r^gidar intwcoorse has been at idl times kept up 
between Indfat and Samarkand, Batkh, and d&tr 
northern cities where there are colonies oF 
Hindis, estnbiished from time immemorial; and 
one of the great pilgrimages from Hhidostan h 
to the place called the Keiy Mouth, on iShe 
borders of the Caspian Sea. 

.We nmst not wodder tiiat. In tfa« oariy stagA^ 
of sodtty, the recitab of pilgrims and Aetehmi^ 
conceming remote countries, i^iould have heiti 
raibellished not ooly by dieinselve«, but by those 
yAm took vpon them to reMnA atid pn^servc^ 
them; and hence, i»altprotMd>illty, arosep«M> 
at least, of the absua^dity we remark in tfie Hil^ 
systems of geognqphy# 

* An M!COuiiC of that man is pobHifaed ia tibe Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

7 
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IliiMe sfstema difbr taimAtxBbly among 
iliemselvfs, even as related ia Ite hati 

fir the most partf they <Hvide the eardi ioto 
aeven JDv^j^a^ or ialancla^ the fixsfc c£ wliich^ 
Juobhtt Dwipa, is evidently India itself, vith 
the eountries surcoimding it» boendisd on the 
east bj the Yellow Sea, on the west fay the Cas* 
pian, extending north m &r as the S^oaen 
Ocean, and wadied on the aoiith hy the IndiaDi 
Sea*. 

The Mount Meru occupies the centre o£ 
.Jambhu Dwipa, zod is described by tiie poets aa 
conqposed d? gold aad:pred<nis gems,. threes 
peaked, tiba habitation of the isnwHrtals^ imd 
from it flow four rivers to, the fiwr quartets of 
the eacth^ amoi]^ which the Ganges rolls throng 
the southern quarter, and its^ souiceleads us tor 
the true position of Maru^ the base of Which ia 
the land of Ilkvxati, surcotmded oil att sides by 
lofty mountains. Now this inckned land im 
fduttd in Western Tartary, faavii^ on the south 
Thibek, i9n the east the sandy desert of Cofai,.oB 
the west the Imaus, and on the north; tiie Altai 
mountaana; aj»d from the four extoemities of 
thia esibed plain &m of the hurgest livera of the 
old continent take their rise. 

North and south of Meru three parallel ranges 

* See Edinburgh Review, Aprils 1808* 
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of mountains are describecL; Ilie first rat^e^ on 
the north, is the Kila^ior bine moont^ins, which , 
appiears to be part of the. Altai, and is said to 
inolcise Ramahaca, or' Daiuia. Second,' ^ the 
Sweeta, or white mbuntaiii^ divides 'Ramahaca 
&6m^ Heranya, or the goki country^ whose in-' 
habitants aire tall^ robust, and ridi in gold*. 
lUidly,' the SringavEn niountains separate He- 
lanya from Ottara Cum, the northern Curu, or 
Siberia, which Hiny calls Ottorocoro. Here the 
river Bhadra, probably the Irtush, flows into 
the Nmthem ocean at the extremity of Jambhu 
Dwipa. South of Mem are the Niishada moun- 
tains, correspoiidirig with the northern range of 
Thibet hiDs,' which coufttry is named Herivar- 
iriia, aiid is separated by the Himacuta moun- 
tains from lire land of Kinnarfi, comprising Sri-' 
aagur, Nepal, and Butan, and divided from 
Bharata, or Indiia, by the snowy chain g£ Hy-' 
maleya or Imaus. ' - 

To the east.of Meru, the mountains of Ma- 
* layavaii divide IQavritta from the land' of Ba- 
draswa, which is bounded by the Golden Sea 
(called by our geograpiiers the Yellow Sea), into 
which a river, called the Eastern Sita, empties 

* They are denominated Yara, or workers in mines. The 
metallurgic labours of the ancient inhabitants of the Altai 
mountains are still traced by the traveller. Ed. Rev. for 
April, 1808. 
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it&elfy afftier passing through tlie lake Ardzicla, 
(OrimorJ and is probably the Wha^-ho, Haraj* 
morseoy or Yellow rivef^ To the west of^ Mera 
lies mount Vipuky an exteneign of Imaus; and 
between it and the western sea^ or Ca^iaBy lies 
the country M Cetumdld, comprising Sogdiano^ 
Bactriana^ ^d Margiana^ with part cC the cooti- 
iry of the Sace» . driver, <:alled in some Pu- 
ranas, the Chaxu, in other^a the Javanxu, (Oxos, 
or Jaxartes) after flowing through the lake Si- 
toda, &}ls into the Caspian* 

Major Wilfotd auppoises the other six.Dwipas 
to comprc^nd all the rest of Asia and. %\ktofit^ 
even as &r as Iceland, dividing tliose countries 
as. Miov^i--^u$a dtmpa contains the countries 
from tlie Indus to the Caspian ^and the Persiais 
Oulpb. Plaodia d^ipck occv^xed the spaee be^ 
tween tJiose «eas and the Mediterranean and 
Euxine, or Lesser Asia^ Armenia, Syria, Uc. 
Sahnali dwipa &om the Tanais to ^ Gisrmany* 
O^auneJki Swipa, contained Oermany<, France, 
and th0^ adjacent countries. Saam the British 
islands,^ and jPei^eara.€{iiPijpa Iceland* 

This g@idefimn, whose learned and ingenious 
works adorn the Asiatic Researches, has an idea 
that the British Isles are the sacred isles of the 
West, mentioned in the Sa^tras of the Hindus. 
Should this opinion prov^ to have been unfound- 
ed, no one will regret, however, that Major 

K 
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Wilford has been induced to entertain it; for the 
r^earches in which he engaged, in order to sup- 
port it, have made us acquainted with the geo- 
graphical systems of the Hindus, and with the 
true situations of almost all the kingdoms and 
cities mentioned by ancient writers, both native 
Hindus, and Greeks and Romans, whose de- 
scriptions are thus verified, and new confirma- 
tions added to history. 

Of the books from which the HindA systems 
of geography are to be learned, the Furanas are 
the chief. To each of these there is a book an- 
nexed, called Bhuvana Cosha, . or dictionary of 
countries. Besides these. Major Wilford men<- 
tions several geographical treatises*" of the or* 
thodox Hindus, and others of the Jines and 
Baudd'has. The Hindus, as I before mentioned, 
consider Mount Meru as the center of the 
world; and some of their books describe the 
seven dwipas as disposed in concentric circles 
around it, descending gradually from its sum- 
mit, and separated from each other by seas, 
some of which they imagine to be salt, others 
milky, or of the juice of the sugar cane, 

* One of these, Vicrama-pratidcsa-vy avast* ha, vfz& written 
in the fifth century ; and another, Munja pratidesa vyavast*ha, 
in the tenth. The Trilocya despana, or description of the 
three worlds is said to be like Si. Patrick's book on the sain« 
subject. 
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unth Other similar absurditiias. The Baudd*- 
has of Thibet suppose Meiji to be a square 
pillar, and the dwipas, of course, square also; 
trhile others among the Baudd^has imagine 
the dwipas to be disposed in circles between 
Jambhu dwipa and Mount Meru, which they thus 
place at the north pole. This notion of the 
circular divisions of the earth with interposing 
seasy is not peculiar to the ancient Indians. The 
Hindus mak^ the sacred Ganges wind seven 
times round the base of Meru, thus forming the 
seven dwipas; the Baudd*ha*s sea of niilk en- 
compasses the same mountain eight times, while 
the Styx* of the western mythologists wound 
nine times round the earth. 

And with nine circling streams the captive souls inclosed. 

6ih Mneis, — Dryden. 

The fables of the Mdda, agree also remark- 
ablywith these notions; and perhaps their com- 
jjion origin may be traced in Genesis, chap. II. 

" And a river went out of Eden to water the 
garden ; and from thence it was parted, and be- 
came into four heads." 

♦ Hesiod^ speaking of the Styx, sap. 

In nine streams. 

Bound and around earth and the ocean broad. 

With silver whirlpools mazy-rolled, at length 

It falls into the main. 

Theogony, •^-•Elton's Translation* 

Kg' 
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The four rivers ^f the IJin^Asj <Pto which the 
G^ges separates, af):^f qircum^mhulfttipg Meru, 
ar^ ^isch^rged ffoiii rpck9 haying the fa(^ of 
d^fierei^^ ^nip)al$* Ganges cjlescendi from the 
9q\f'g mouthy ^pcl is collected in the l^e Mauir 
^rovar^^ to Tf^t itself) after its fall from Mem, 
before it descends to earth* Pliny aod Q. Curr 
tius both inentipn thia resting of the river in this 
lakf , the uwal name of ¥^ich is Mapank* It 
l^es Uetw^ep thirty-jthree and thirty-four degrees 
c)f north tetitwde, md bet^geen eighty-one and 
eighty-two of easit icmgitude. Th^ Qiaxu, t^ 
Sita,an4 the Bhadm> vhieh I haveidready ^nen^ 
^ione(^ flow in iik© whinner through the beads 
of animals: the last tbraugh that of a lion^ tbe 
second thjfotigh th?tt of ^n eleplawta ap4 th« first 
thrpugh that of a horse ; which different ani- 
mate are suppose^ ta impart their cbaracteis to 
the nations wfttared by l^eir streams, after tW^ 
$acred repose in their appiopriate. lakes* 

This, I &ncy, will be a sufficient specimen of 
tibe geography of the Hindd books: I shall 
tbenefbi^ detain you no longer with it, buts 
with the help of Major Wilford, endeavour to 
reconcile the account? oJf Ipdia, left ps by Ae 
ancients of the West, with the actual positions 
of the places now existing, or whose remains 
can yet be traced j and afterwards the ancient 
diyisio^s of the pei^i;isi]la of India, according to 
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their oWn historians, with those to iirhich we 
are now familiarize. 

I catinot do better^ I believe, than begin by 
Major Wilford's account of the famous royal^ or 
Nysscean rdad, as described by Pliny an<i the 
Peutingerian tables. Some of the measure S and 
distances given by the ancients, as they received 
their accounts only by hearsay, are naturally 
enough wrong, though, upon the whole, they 
aglree wonderfully well with the distances caU 
culated by Major Rennelh 

This toad, according to Dionysiils Feriegetes, 
was made out with great care, and at the end 
of every Indian itinerary measure a small column 
wad erected. To accompany thiil description, I 
send you a little map which I made far my owfl 
use ; a^nd, if not very exact, it will at least sefve 
to show the general line of the road. Tlie first 
part of this, road, i^om the Indus to the Hy- 
phasis, is that pursued by Alexander in his expb-^ 
dition into India^ and the rest is that leading to 
Palibothra^ at that tiine the capital of ihe Hindi 
empire. 

Alexander crossed the Indus at the ferry of 
Tor-Beilam, or the black shore, to the westward 
6f Peucalais, now Pirhola or Pucauli^ and ad- 
vanced to Taxik, the true natne of which was 
Taesha Syala, or Taei^Ia. it is now completely 
in f uins, as well as a dty wMch was built on its 
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site by the Mussulmans, and called Turrack 
Pehri. Thence he proceeded to Rotas, whose 
Hindu name was Hridu, and on to the Hydas* 
pes, whose native names are Jailam and Behat. 
Near the ferry there, was Alexandria Bucepha- 
los, remarkable for the neighbouring moimtain, 
called by Plutarch the mountain of the elephant, 
by which title it is still known;, and is remark- 
able as a holy place, whence it is commonly 
failed Bal-Nath-Thileh^ or the mountain of the 
lord elephant. He then crossed the Acesines, 
Chandra Bhaga, or Chihab river, near the town 
called Spatura or Siratura by the Europeans, 
and probably the modern Sadhorah. The city 
of Lpbaca, on the Hydraotes, or Ravi (the Ira- 
vati of the Puranas) was the next station. It is 
the modern Lahore, whose real rmme is Lavaca 
or Labaca, from Lava or Laba, a son of Rama, 
and Lahore is corrupted from Lava-wara, the 
place of Lava* 

From Lahore th6 road crossed the Hyphasis or 
Beya, and the Zadadrus or Satadru rivers, to the 
town called Tahora in the Peutingerian tables^ 
and now Tehoura or Tihotra; thence to Ke- 
trora^ really C'hettri-war^, the capital of a 
piowerful tribe of C^hettris or Xetries, who lived 
in a beautiful and woody country, whom Pliny 
calls Cetriboni, from Xetri-ban, . the forest of 
Xetries- Ketrora is now Tanehsar. From Ke^ 
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trdra the road led to the Jumna, which it crossed 
at Cmnjpoora, and to the Ganges at Hustina^ 
pour, the true situation of which was first di». 
covered by Major Wilford. This magnificent 
capital, the seat of the monarchs descended 
from Puru, had been supposed, by Abu frazzle 
and his followers, to have stood near Tanehsar, 
to the west of the Jumna ; but its true situation 
is a few miles south-west of Darinagar, on a 
brandi of the Ganges, formerly the bed of that 
river. It is the Bacinora of the Peutingerian 
tables, and the Stoma of Rolemy. Bacinora is 
a corruption of Hastiinora or Wasttnora^ syno- 
nymous With Hastinagara or Hastinapoor. Of 
so large a city, there now remains only a small 
place of worship, and the site of the city is 
covered with large ant-hills. The next stage 
from Hastinapoor was the Rodapha of Pliny 
and the Rapphe of Ptolemy^ now called H^r- 
dowah, from which Cdiinipaxa, properly Calini- 
basa, of which there is no remains but the river 
that gave it name^ led to Allahabad, called 
Gangapoor, or the town of the Ganges by Ar- 
temidorus. From Allahabad to Palibothra the 
road lay along the southern bank of the Ganges; 
and Ptolemy gives the foHowing stations: First, 
the river Tiiso, now the Tot(se ; thence to Cin* 
dia, now Cauntee, on the banks of the Ganges, 
almost opposite to Goopy Gunge^ which, though 
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aow not ift tb^ road^ might ha^vlB been aa fsxr* 
jpoierly^ p^.t}i« course of the river i9 coafiaderabiy 

^er Cauntee, t^o cities, called Sttgak> are 
mentioned, one of which is. Mirzapoor, and the 
other Mooighir. These pkce&i are said to hv^t 
a 9ul>terraoeous cammumcation, opened hj 
lightnings Xvhich may. account for their having 
the same name> while both the ancient iSanacrit 
and modern names are diiFerent* Th6 true 
name for the first, Sagala^ is Vindhya Vastni^ 
and^f the second Modgala* The first ia a iiao» 
of the goddess Cali, and the second descriptive 
of the charms of the situation. From Sagaia 
the distance is short to Falibothra or BaKputia, 
called also Rs^a Griba. There is every reason 
to believe that the Baliputras, or sans of Balx^ 
whose, capital Falibothra was, abaaidoned it. at 
soon ad t^e kings cf Gaur or Bengal faecatme 
po(«?etlul, as it was too near their frontier ; : and 
tiMy afterwatds fixed their residence at Fadmft* 
Tad or Fatna,; which had also the manfiea of Mao 
gad'ha, EUmaied,. and Aknaied. 

You have here the great Inidian road,, wMck 
extends over a space of .1^476 Britidi m&S) at 
Isast,^ as mentioned, by the wesfem ancients f, 
but the r^»kr road,, instead of beginning with 
j^e Tor Beilami, pcofaahfy cuossed iik& Indus at 
jlttodt Benares, a few mSos &tke£ to the aortiw; 
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Fl^lem/Ofcenticns sotxm dtfaer^foids xaaA by tbe 
traders to Chma; one of whkfa depait^'ftajki 
CajboHt»^ or Cabul^ and ^esm through th€l tiuHift- 
^im QQrtfa of dsB PffiQJkh, If here it WM jdtMd 
by oneifrom Tahora, at a]iDi«it (Salfed Arii», iti 
the ntmintaiiis of Handwttr« : I^si • tl^o fMds 
are fireqiiented to this day, afld tibe plaice df 
meetidg caJkd Khamaiang. The road then goes 
to AapamrsL, in Thibet^ . tnelrtioiied by ftcdeiAy , 
.wjtere/it niet^whh ancithe^ &6m tb^ €laitfgMfe 
provinces, and passed through PartboM., 'do^ 
fiebzcn^ with the epithet of Pa^ufislg^ ^ence, 
pcfffaapis^ thfe Paliana of Ftolemf^^ thik #Md 
^ods^ in the tables at Magaris, eoiniptfy^r the 
TbegiEiris of Ptolamy^naw Tonkar, liear Lassli< ' 
. The road fi^m the Oimgetic provinces cafne 
fmm a^dace caUed. Carsma or Qurtai^n^, now 
CbL^ona, nekT Bardwar, tfaende tbrou^ Sco^ 
boniy now Cucabnham, to Ai^cota^ which k 
is {ffpbabto was the rendezvous also at the eara- 
vans which, aceidf ding to PJiof , weirt' by land 
from Ceylon, or Taprobane^ to Cbiiiai' 

I have marked tkese routes on tey lit^e nia^, 
in which I have abstained from pttttlUg thy 
iiames but those absohitely neoessa^* ^ 

Tbe fir^divisioa of Iisdia, whichi I noticed 
while speaking of the languages of Hindostan, is 
into the five- Galics ^snd the five Dra^tras, and 
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conceming these authorities nearly agree. Thkt 
they reaUy formed separate states, I should think 
admitted of no doubt, as they each had a sepa- 
rate language, which had been cultivated by 
poets, if not by prose writers; and a nation 
must have been long consolidated and inde- 
pendent before it could form its language and 
polish its style ( and, on this account^ I diuse 
to begin with this division rather than with those 
whidi have obtained in later times, but which I 
«hjdl notice% 

The first df these nations was named £irom the 
principal river which flowed through their coun- 
tiy, naipfely,.the Sareswata. They probably oo^ 
cupied all the Panjab as far west as the Indus, 
and bounded to the south by 6u2emt» In this 
tract we find Lahore, Multan and part of Aj«- 
mere, and that portion of Dehli, which contains 
Hissar FirQze, which I.mentioned to you before, 
on account, of its canaK This country is parti* 
cularly interesting, as it contains the whole 
space marched over by Alexander, and the 
course of his fleet down the Hydaspes and Indus 
to the ocean. 

The Canyacubjas, whose capital was Canoge*, 
appear to have been a warUke nation, and oc« 

: ♦ S7* lO' N. Ut. and 79* 5V E. Long. 
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dasiooally to have carried ikek arsis, and ex«- 
teoded their dominioti, iwer great ps^rt Of India,; 
so that it wdidd be difficult to Jfix their bound- 
ary, especially as the language ffMrmfd upon 
theirs is understood oVer almost the whole of 
Hindostan and the Deccart, Their dominion, 
however, may be considered as extending over 
part of the province of Dehli, with Oude, Agra, 
Serinagur, and, probably^ Allahabad and Kash- 
meer* It was bounded on the north by the Hi- 
maleyah, or snowy mountains, whence flow the 
Jumna, Ganges, Seijii, and other rivers j and it 
was also watered by the Sinde, Chumbul, Tonsa^j 
and Sona, from the Ricksha hills. I should be 
iaclined to think this kingdom the paradise of 
'Brahminism. Canoge itself is situated on the 
Holy Ganga* Delhi, anciently Indrapati, or 
the city of Indra, occupies <a station, little infe- 
rior in sanctity, on the Jumna* Hastinapoor, 
the residence of the kings of Puru's race, sur* 
toundad by its sacred groves, and washed by 
the daughter of Jahnu (Ganges). divided with 
Canoge the honours of the capital ; and the two 
holy cities, Gungapoor (Allahabad) and Casi 
(Benares) still pride themselves on their anti- 
quity and sane tity» 

Mait'hila, or Tirhut, extended from the Cusi 
fCausieaJ to .the, Gundhuc (Gandhaca) and 
£:0in the Ganges to the xnountains of Nepaul^ 
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and eotttaitied the iliodern Sircars 6f Tirlmt^ ted 
tiie adjdinifig districts of Hajipoor^ fietnah^ and 
pdfhftpft 'TeHatii. Its ancient dsfpital was Tir- 
Hut^ bT Tithiicti, celdmtted for its race of Bridie 
mind, its sdhdols^ and its learning, 

Gaura, or Bengala^ extended over the pro^ 
' viDC^ of ^tmgkly and frbbably pBtt of Bahor^ tbfi 
aticient M^ghada^ i^hose^monarchs succeeded to 
thoi^ of Canoge, if they were ' not the same 
race, in the extensive domiificm iitey jtossesscd 
in Infdia. Itiis pfdvince formed part of the kit^^ 
dottt ef Che Pra^l^or l^rachli (people df the Eask^) 
whMe capi^H the&motts Palibdthra (Ba^Mra^ 
occupied the place of fhe moderh Rsjemabl) and 
was <m\f fibafiddiMd &r f atali "^^Aiki or Fatnay 
wh6ii ^e kitigs of Canr iProp^t began to ^itterg^i 
£h6m tfy^tkyi arid fi&ed fh^ir r^id^ce ai 
the city ^f Gai^r^^ dm tl^ <ipposlte side of &«l 
Gattt^es. 

Utc^Ia, or Olifadesa^ fiOtr t&e Subah df Ofissii^ 
e&tend^ A6hg tb^ ^tite» 6f the bay 6f ^figat 
from Jbaksore t^ Poiiit G^(»ddv^^ and inlatfd^ 
^ far as^ S^aialp66irj ft compNdMnded the Coin^ 
ifciihy'frpi^oviHces of Mednapoor^ Cuttaclfei inA 
th^ Citcars, atod the Hizainl's^ «6uMaies df Sitfgj 
boom, Mohurgunge, Gangpob#^ ii^ Stfi]iibiil^ 
po6r: it ii* Watered by severti! flte rhrersi the 
chief (tf^lrrck is th^MsAiaiiu^y. Otfth^^lcyv^ 
tttid^ ^oile ^fotttJb Ate cdebi^Med J%g6rhatit V$^ 
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lODCp of Oultoek \» Im »n4 .8wftniKF» *»d ^ «*■ 
i^e you, fiofp p3^peri9i»?e» thAi <be «owt » apt 
tb^ agost; agyfawibte u» the wwJd fijr B9Yi|^tp]!9, 
JPoki^ Palmyii^s i^ wly djswv^^, when withm 
^ifigefow ^staup^, by the tops «f Ae Pftlmyw 
tr»«Si ^benee it takes it)» iMwwe ;.a«d lf«ttn th«ttft» 
bc^a ^ fiiajadrb^ads* 9^ tbey are cftQed^ sa aft- 
90mbl$^ «f aboiiU eoaHmidUy ehi^ng, u the 
matter b? o»ght down from the ipteti<)r by tlw 
liy^r^ tb^t fall i9t« tb« he«4 of the hay iitci>eaae8i 
j<^ ^Itmber of pilot-yesfidifl CDntioually cniiae hi 
lb« ii^g^^>9i»^hood> ti» e««duct ^ps' bound lot 
i^iim W tfe« Hofti^ey^ whiuh, without than, 
-fronU b«& ineceessibtei ae nothing but cxpoienco 
9«p. enablei nen t^ pcsform the na\agation with 
;wiety« The Urisobitwits eS Oiissa, and - their 
fengwig** wfire «»Qi?n^y called XJirigaa. ^ 

Dravira extends from Cape Comorin ta he^ 
tw^en ttrely^^'P^ tl^rteon degrees of north la- 
1^t«d€>» asd CQH^f ehends Madura, TravanQore^ 
9^4 the :i»t^!m«dtate pimBoea t^to My^ve 
a94 tbQ,(^i>^k part df each of vhiob are 
YfitWn itsi bowidaTy; K k watewad by tiie Can 
Yeiy^ ^c&'iwies in the Si^ya hilb, ol that ptu-t 
of th«» (rhaHts near IV>«na, and by aev&iai tii«' 
\ptary, s^«ms which flow from the mouataina 
9f IMy^AadM^hcadn. IMs coantry hai^beea 
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&mous from the spirit and enterpriseof its moun" 
tain tribes, the extreme beauty of its landsicape, 
and above all, for the great place of Hindu pit 
grimage, which rivals if it does not exceed even 
Jaggemaut, — I mean Ramisseram, situated on 
a point at the head of the Gulf of Manar, aind 
appearing to communicate with Ceylon by the 
little chain of islands which the Hindus call 
Rama's Bridge, but which the Mussulmans, 
and after them the Christians, have transformed 
into the Bridge of Adam. Here it was that the 
indefatigable Hanum&n made a road for the 
armies of Rama Chandra, when he invaded 
Ceylon, whence the sacredness of the place and 
the yearly offerings to Rama. The western part 
of Dravira is remarkable, as the country of the 
Christians of India, and on its coast is Calicut, 
where the first Europeans, under VascQ de 
Gama, visited India by way pf the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

North of Dravira was the kingdom of Cama- 
taca, which has given name both to theCarnatic 
on the east, and Canara on the wiest coast ; it 
occupied the rest of the Mysore and the Car* 
natic, and the shores of Choromandel or Shbia 
Mandel (the country pf Shola^ on which stood 
the famous city of Maha Bali Pooram, now bet- 
ter known as a sea-mark by the name of the 
Seven Pagodas, and presenting, even in its ruins. 
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marks of early grandeur. Its sculptured Tock^ 
and antique buildings are ^mon^ the most cu- 
rious monuments in India. 

On the sandy shore, beside the verge 
Of ocean ber« and there, a rock-hewn fane 

Resisted in its strength the surf and surge 
That on their deep foundations beat in vain. 

In solitude the ancient temples stood. 
Once resonant with instrument and song. 

And sdemn dance of festive multitude : 
' Now, as the weary ages pass along. 

No voice they hear, save of the ocean flood 
Which roars for ever on the restless shores ; 

Or, visiting their solitary caves. 
The lonely sound of winds,' that moan around 
• Accordant to the melancholy waves, 

SoiUhey^s Curse of K^hama. 

Tailingana extended over the country be- 
tween the Kistna and Godavery, and even be* 
yond them on either side, and lay between 
Odradesa, Mui:u, and Carnataca, and probably 
contained part of the provinces of Bejapoor and 
Aurungabady with Beder and Hydrabad. Its 
three rivers, the Godavery, Kistna, and Beema, 
are sacred. It is part of the Deccan, properly so 
called, and was the seat of the great Mahomedan 
kingdom of Bejapoor, under £he Bhamani dynasty. 
Its mountains and forests furnish the scenery 
of some of the great poems of the Hindiiis } and 
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wiihh:^i%Mmt» W the cftebraM fortress, of 
I>awlrt9l>a4l5 formwiy P^ogir, whiph M^w WiLr 
ford has identified wijth t^? T^ara of the au.^ 
cients. 

The country oif Muru, or tho M/iJii^i^shtraSy 
now called Marhattas, occupied the mountainous 
district south of the Nermada (Nerbuddd) and 
the maritime country of the K6capj or Candeish, 
part of Berar» AuTu^gs^bad, and Bej>poQr, and 
the Cocan, still retaining its ancient name. The 
Brahmins of this country are supposed to have 
been raised from the people of Iqw caste, after an 
extirpation of the piiestibood, who had made 
themselves obnoxious to their monarchs« The 
people are warlike, and have distinguished them- 
selves particularly in the last century. The in- 
habitants of the coast have, from the earliest 
times; carried on both trade and piracy, for 
v^ch their nuiOeroUs small ports are admirably 
adapted* The Marbattas have also cultivated 
Itterature and philosophy iti a remarkaM^ de- 
gree, and are said to possess eveq booka of 
history. 

In the co^untry of Muru we find most of those 
wonderful excavations which the ancient HindiW 
have left as monuments of their power and in- 
genuity. Elephanta and Salsette, Carli and 
Foonah, with the cavemed mountains near Fort 
Vittoria or Bancoot, where my friend Shababo*- 
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dien, a native of the place, assured me there were 
thirty-two caves, are all in Miiru ; arid 1 believe 
that the mountains of EUdra may also have been 
within its limits. Gurjera, the modern Guzerat, 
seems not to have changeditsancient limits. Being 
well situated for commerce, it has at all time$ 
been the resort of strangers. The ancient Ba- 
lygaza, now Baroach, was frequented by the 
Raman merchants from Alexandria, and by the 
Arabs and maritime Persians j and it was the; 
Rajah of Guzerat who hospitably received th^ 
expatriated Persees, after the famous battle that 
ended the dynasty of the ancient Persian mo- 
narchs in the person of Jesdegird. 

These are the ten great divisions of Bharata, 
or India, which were of sufficient consequence 
and stability to have formed distinct langu^es, 
and to have cultivated science and literature. 
At what period they were formed, or when they 
were mingled and redivided, is hitherto un- 
known ; but centuries before the Mahomedan 
conquest they had already changed their names 
^nd relative importance. 

The Great Akbar divided Hindostan Proper 
into twelve aoubahs, or viceroyalties, which 
were again subdivided into sircars or provinces, 
und kusbahs or townships*. The soubahs were 

* Se^ Letter 6th^ for th^ ceconomy of the village or to>rn« 
ihip. 
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Allahabad, Oude, Agmere, Ahmedafaad, Ba« 
har,;^Bei^al, Delhi, Cabul, Lahore, Multan, aiid 
Malwa ; and upon the conquest of Candeish, 
Befar, anld Ahmednuggur, they were fiprmed 
into three other soubahs, thoi^h their Hiiriti^ 
were not precisely defined* 

Abu Fazel begins his account of tibe Soubahs 
with that of Bengal, in which he includes 
Orissa and Cuttack, with &<^ country to the 
south-east, as fa/ as C!bitago&g. He desi^bes 
the country as rich in the extreme, und |wrtik 
cularly mentions that the rev&me was paid in 
gold and i»lver, amif not in produce ; and tlmt 
Akbar, in the^assessment, conformed to the 
established custonh The periodical rains begin 
in April, and continue about six mmiths, witb 
intervals, however, of charming weather* 

Bahar, lying west €^ Bengid, said Watered hy 
tiie Ganges and Soane^ was also very fertile, acid . 
paid iti» propOTtien of produce in money, and 
the rainy season is the same as in Bei^al. The 
natives of this province, to the north cf the 
Ganges, on the banks of the Gunduck^ are 
allKcted with a kind ofgottre^ and the historian 
of Akbar observes, that young people are moet 
frequently affected. 

The capital of the soubah of AlMtabad i* a 
town of the same; name, but anciently c^ed 
Piyang or Gangapuri ; it is called the king of 
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wrotBlnpptd placefii^ b66ftiise the G$ingf» wd 
Jnnmi inieet there ; and it is aatd that th4 Sttr 
taimi/» joins tbem at that place hy a sabtei»- 
jaoous channeL Lik^ the other Gangetic.prch 
vlttcen, it a|]^f>ears in the time of Akbar to have 
b^Q not only fertile but highly cultivated, 
alnraildtng in lowns and villages^ and flourishing 
manufactures. 

Oude^ watered rby the GoggrA tfr Saijew, and 
the Gootnty^ is remarked by Abu Faz^ ibr the 
jpecfeetion of its agricultujre^ its manu&cture cf 
earthen ware^ and the flourishtn^ state <^ its 
ccHiinieree, a» well in the antiquity and sanctity 
ef its capital*' In the soubab of Agra weore mines 
of coj^er^ and hot and cold icings. It proe 
duces exe^Uent sugar and indigo^ and was ceie- 
brated &m its ag^ulture i^ its nianu&.cttffBs 
of Uankets and fine sti^* 

Th^ dliEiate &£ Malwah is described as chaain« 
iag— *in summer eocA, and in; winter temperate ; 
abounding with wheat and fruits ; the country 
.nataratty beautiful^ and ornamented with builds 
iags^ and the people warlike. One province, 
Gufreh, is noticed as paying its share of the te» 
venue in tnoaey. 

Candeisb„ Called in the Ayeen Akbeiy J>m^ 
daes*5 is a rich province, aboundifig in liveifs^ 

* A compliment to the prince Daniel^ son of Akbar, who 
was its goremor when Aba FSzet wrote; but on fhe deatfi of 
Iteielr tti« IM^ name was^ dropped, and the dd one resUtited. 
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and enjoying an agreeable climate. , In the time 
of Akbar it was highly cultivated, had soma 
manufactures, and its cities were fainous for 
their handicraftsmen. The banks of the Tap- 
tee, its principal river, are consecrated by the 
site of many holy places, particularly on the 
spots where it is joined by its various tributary 
streams* 

Berar is also distinguished by its sacred stream 
the Godavery, to the source of which annual 
pilgrimages are made. This extensive province 
contained cultivated lands, and also wilds, so 
extensive as to harbour wild elephants and mon*^ 
keys. It contains mines of the most useful and 
^e most useless of minerals'—namely, iron and 
diamond : it also furnishes other precious stones; 
and there are in it several petrifying springs. 

The soubah of Guzerat is a maritime country; 
and when Abu Fazel wrote, produced chiefly 
jewary and bajeree, two coarse grains, which 
were the principal fpod of the inhabitants, but 
rice was imported from the Deccan, and wheat 
and barley from Candeish. At present, the po- 
tatoe is cultivated to a connderable extent. The 
whole country produces abundance of fruit and 
v^etables, and was famous for painters, carvers, 
and other workmen, and its manufactories c^ 
swords, dirks, and bows and arrows, besides 
silks, velvets, and gold and silver stufis. 

The magnificent city of Ahmedabad was 
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its capital; it contained one thousand stone 
mosques, with many tombs, some erected to 
voyal personages, and two considerable forts* 
West from Ahmedabad is a natural salt pan, of 
considerable extent ; beyond that the territory 
pf Cutch } and still farther west, the country of 
Sinde, fiiU of woods and uncultivated saiids. 

South of Cutch, the territory of Surat extends 
from the port of Gogeh, or Gogo, \o that of 
Aramray : it is divided into nine paris, each 
inhabited by a different tribe ; the fifth being 
Juzzet or Daurka, famous in Hindu fable, as the 
£ivourite abode of Crishnaj and the ninth is 
distinguished as the residence of the bawts and 
charums, whose profession is, like that of a 
minstrel or troubadour, to sing hymns, recite 
genealo^es, and in battle to animate the troops 
by eloquence and song. Abu Fazel says, Gur- 
gera contains nine circars, divided into one 
hundred and ninety-eight pergunnas, of which 
thirteen are sea-ports. 

, Agmere contains seven pergunnas j it is si- 
tuated to the west of Agra. The soil is sandy, 
.and water scarce, and the summer heat is in- 
tende. The southern plu:t is mountainous, and 
contains .mines of iron and copper. The follow* 
ang romantic story of some of the ancient land- 
holders, called Rawel or Ramsa, is told by Abu 
Fazel. Ancient historians relate, that Allap' dien 
•Khuljee, king of Dehli, hearing that Rawel 
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Rutten Sein, of Meywar, hdd a wife'ofundom* . 
toon beauty, sent to demand h^r df hiof* Tli# 
Rawel recused to part with her, upon which th^ 
army of the eultan besieged him in Chitore^ 
where he held out so long, that Alia o' dien had 
at length recourse to artifice, and ofibred peac^, 
inviting Ratten Sein to be his gUest. Hie Ranmt 
was at first received with great respeet, but on 
a signal given he was seized, and carried to the 
sultan's camp, where he was respectfully treated* 
Meantime, seven hundred sdldiets equipped 
themselves as women, and placing theinselves 
in palankeens, sent word that the Ranneewai 
coming in state with her women, to present hei* 
self to the sultan, but first requested an inters 
view with the Ranna, which request lieing com* 
plied with, the soldiers had no sooner been 
admitted to their prince, ^an they threw off 
their disguises, and rescued him : his return to 
Chitore being covered by podts stationed pre^ 
viously, and who stood agaiqst the pursund^ 
enemy till their sovereign was [daced in sa&ty^ 
when the sultan returned disappointed to DehlL 
A second expedition was equally unavailitag; 
but, at length, the Rawel being decoyed to his 
presence, was treacherously murdered. 

The soubah of Dehli, divided into eight sirr 
ears, was rich in natural productions and manu- 
factures. Its mountains were fillisd with minet^ 
and its plains with corn and cattle* It is wa.- 
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IcKed by the GaligeB and Jutnoa, with teany <^ 
their tributaiy stre^uns^ and is studded thick 
with towQs and villages* Her^ the monuments^ 
k>f Hindu piety raise their venerable fbrms ami4 
4he shades of Hiatiessar ; and tibiere the toagni^ 
ficence of the Moslefiiiit displays itself in thfe 
jcanals of Firo:se) and the tombs of the Alia o' 
4liens and the Tpglucks. Throughout the East^ 
a tomb is not, as with us, left neglected atnid 4 
crowd of others, where the bat ^^ folds his dank 
,wing '' on the overspreading yew, but placed 
.in ^rdens of public resoit^ where the placid joy 
diffused by the charms of nature combine with 
the remembrance of. the departed fiiend, and 
mellow our grief for his loss, into that softer 
ieelingit which, a^ the twiKght reminds us of the 
departed sui^ but to give us hope of his s^aia 
.rising, persuades yis that our separation is not 
eternal. 

The soubah of Lahore contains five division^ . 
Great part' of it is now tailed the Pan^^ or five 
waters, from the five rivers flowing through it^ 
and falling into the Indus^ which is its western 
boundary^ In the time of Akbar, its inhabitattts 
wet*e famed for their handicraft and manufae^ 
tureSj as well as their agriculture) and the 
country produced abundance of fruit and graifi^ 
besides metaJs and minerals, found in the sindy 
beds of the rivers, and mines of rock salt. Lar 
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hore^ the ancient Labaca^ is the capitaJi of ^« 
soubab, and was for some time the seat of th^ 
Mogul government, when it was the resort of 
merchants, who admired its magnificence and 
its riches, the elegance of its buildings, and the 
beauty and variety of its gardens. 

Multan lies along the banks of the Indus, and 
is intersected by some of the rivers of the Pan- 
jab, but it nevertheless contains much desert^ 
and is plagued with the Semoom^ a wind, hot 
and dry, like the siroc, and equally perriicioufl(. 
Tattah, one of the three sircars of Multan, is 
famous for its breed of horses, which, if not so 
handsome as the Arabs or Persians, are strong, 
and capable of bearing greater &tigue. Thei 
camels of Tattah are ^Iso esteemed ; and its in- 
iabitants were a wariike race } they were also 
navigators, and when the Ayeen Akbery was 
written, possessed forty thousand boats. Rice, 
in this sircar, was good and abundant, and the 
fruits and flowers, fish, which was a chief 
article of food among the inhabitants,^ and salt 
and iron, were produced in great plenty. Tat- 
tah was divided into five sircars, though itself 
a sircar of Multan. Abu Fazel mentions 
among its curiosities, an extraordinary and 
disgusting set of witches, called Jiggerkhars 
or liver-eaters, who were supposed to have 
the power of fascinating people by their evil 
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eyes, and thus stealing their Gvers, on which 
they made their detestable meal. It seems that 
they possessed the European witches* faculty of 
not sinking in water, and, like them, wer* 
ill-tre&ted , and destroyed wherever they were 
found. 

The soubah of Cashmere comprehended Cash- 
mere, Pehkeli, Bhember Sewad, Byore, Kan- 
dahar, and .Kabulistan. Of Cashmere, Abu 
Fazel says, " the whole of this soubah repre- 
sents a garden in perpetual spring, and the for- 
tifications with which nature has furnished it, 
are of astonishing height, so that the grand 
and romantic appearance cannot fail of delight- 
ing those who are fond of variety, as well as 
those who take pleasure in retirement. The 
water is remarkably good, and the cataracts are 
^nchantingly magnificent It rains and ^ows 
here at the same seasons as in Tartary and 
Persia ;^ and during the periodical rains of Hin- 
dostan, there also fall light showers. The soil 
is partly marshy^ and the rest well wa;tered by 
rivers and lakes. Violets, roses, and narcissuses, 
with innumerable other flowers, grow wild here. 
The spring and autumn display scenes delight- 
folly astonishing. The houses, which are built 
of wood, are of four stories, and some higher, 
and they are entirely open, without any court* 
yard. The roofs of the houses are planted with 
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tulips, which produce a wonderful eShct in the 
sipring." Such is the description of the appeai!<* 
ance of Cashmere by a Mussulman j and if you 
^ill read Bernier, who accompanied Aureng 
Zebe in a journey to that delightful country^ 
you will find the French physician as enthu* 
siastic an admirer of it as the Mogul historian. 

All Cashmere is holy ground to the Hindiis^ 
a peculiar sect of whom, calling themselves 
Rishis, pr(^essed celibacy and abstinence. They 
reviled no other sect, and asked nothing .from 
any one j but made it a duty to plant ftuit tree», 
by the road side to refresh the traveller, and 
to perform similar acts of benevolence. 

Cashmere produces in abundance all the fruits 
of Europe and of Asia : it furnishes a great deal 
of silk, and all those beautiful shawls called 
Indian shawls, which are worn wherever CofOi- 
merce has extended her sails or rested her ea*- 
ravans. The country is exceedingly populous, 
and the inhabitants addi(^ted to simple pleasures 
I believe I should call them, to distinguisli 
them from vicious indulgencies. A weaver of 
Cashmere has no sooner earned a little money, 
than he proceeds to the banks of a lake or river, 
and there with his family hires a boat, in which 
they pass the day, rowing or sailing amidst the 
most beautifid scenery in the world, and oply 
landing to take refreshment, or walk ia lim 
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tteftdow; and garcbns which are fertilized by 
the streams and lak^s formed by the heads of 
&e Indus* ere he leaves their happy vallej. Thd 
country is free fronjt poisonous snakes and scor<» 
pions, but producies excellent sheep^ elks, and 
partridges ; hawking and hunting are &vourite 
amusements, and the principal food of the inha« 
bitants is rice and fish; 

I once saw a picture or map 6f Cashmere^ 
which was brought to Calcutta by some shawU 
merchants. It was painted upon a square of 
caitton cloth, and professed not only to trace 
the situations of the towns, lakes, and rivers^ 
but 6.ven the houses, bridges* abd public plea- 
mre gardens^ The encircling mountains were ^ 
coloured with all the gradations from th^ deep^ 
0st verdure at the foot, to the snowy hue of the 
Bummits; aud among the valleys*. on the side 
towards Cashmere, there was scarcely one which 
had not a Hindu temple or a Mussulman 
mosque. In the public pleasure ground, called 
Almeidftn* parties were represented sitting under 
the shade of spreading groves ; and at the di£- 
fetttnt bridges over the canals, or on the bankis 
of the reservoirs which water the gardens, were 
multitudes of boats for hire^ and the labes and 
rivers, were crowded with parties in barks of 
vsriona sizes and degrees of beauty* I imme- 
diately thongfat of the demesnes of tiie Castle of 
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Indolence, and half expected to hear the syrmtf 
witdiing flutC) and feel the softened air : but 
die knight of arts and industry had already been 
there, and the leisure which the Cashmerians 
seem so passionately ibnd of, is the fair reward 
of toil and ingenuity. 

The inhabitants of this terrestrial paradise are 
partly Hindu and partly Mussulman, with a 
mixture, however, of Jews, who are supposed 
to be part of the ten tribes carried into captivity 
by Nebuchadnezzar; and Bernier, who took 
some pains to ascertain the £ict, seems to be* 
lieve it. 

The other sircars which in the time of Akbar 
formed part of the soubah of Cashmere — namely, 
Fekhely, Bhember, Sewad, Kjore, Kandahar, 
and Kabul, partake more or less of its physical 
advantages, being all diversified with woods and 
mountains, and watered with abundant streams. 
They occasionally procure gold in some of their 
rivers, by laying a fleece in the water, and the 
next day they usually find the grains of the metal 
entangled in it, so that they have only the 
trouble of watching it. The whole soubah 
abounds in springs, many of which are intermit- 
tent, others are hot, some petrify, and others 
produce salt. The hills and mountains, besides 
the mines of various metals, contain many sin- 
gular caverns, to which the superstition of th# 
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|ieq>]e kasy as usuaU ascribed a miraculous 
origin. 

Such is the picture of Hindostan left us by 
Abu Fazel, who wrote in the sixteenth century : 
a picture probably flattering, and certainly very 
different from that presented on our acquiring 
possession of the territory ; but the long dnd 
,happy reign of Akbar, which lasted half a c^i* 
tury, and was distinguished by the most regular 
and wise government that ever blessed Hindos- 
tan, since the first Mussulman invasion, had 
restored to the cultivator confidence, and to the 
manufacturer security. Although the taxes 
Were in i^me districts extremely high, in Cash- 
mere for instance, equal to one half the product 
of the land, the mildness and equity of th^ 
government, and the greater commerce carried 
on by the highest taxed soubdhs^ in proportion to 
their cultivated lands, made the taxes Wk real 
property as light as in those actually rated 
at less. 

In my next letter I shall endeavour to give 
you an account of the Deccan or South. This 
name has sometimes been applied to the whole 
peninsula south of the Nermada ; but, since the 
Mahomedan conquest, seems not to have ex- 
tended further than tp the banks of the Kistna.- 

The twelve soubahs of Akbar comprehended 
4ome parts of the Deccan; but they may be 
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MsSly distingui^ed from the true provinces of 
the empire of Dehli by their situation, and per- 
haps I ought to have reserved them, for their 
{ir(^er place^ but I thou^t it better to present 
you with the statement of the Ayeen Akbety, 
without chMging any thing, as it is unqttestion^ 
ably the most auth^tic document we possesl 6£ 
Idle former state of India. 



LETTER IX. 

Apter my last long letter on the geo^ 
graphy of India^ you will, I fancy,, think me 
unreasonable to begin another with, iho^ saaye 
subject. But I had only laid before you the 
ancient divisions of India, mpre properly called 
Bhjara(a, when we are squeaking of it before the 
Mahomedan ccmquest, and the provmces of 
Hindostan Proper, or the country north c^ the 
Nern^a or Nerbudda, with the very small por- 
tion of the Deccan^ annexed by Akbar to the 
Mogul empire. I must now mention the king- 
doins of the South, or Deccan, in its widest ex- 
tent^ that is, from the Nermada to Cape Conies 
rin, about fifteen degrees of latitude. 

The greater part of this tract consists of high 
table-land» elevated from three to five tboiisaad 
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&^ above the sea, called the Balaghaut or land 
above the mountains; the rest is a belt of un^ 
equal breadth surrounding this land^ and called 
Fayeen Ghaut, or below the mountains. In dfe 
Deccan you may place the ancient kingdoms, 
distinguished and circumscribed by their lan-^ 
gUageS) called the five Dravirs, but omittii^ 
Guzerat and substituting Orissa« The ancient 
divisions were however lost, among new and 
more numerous partitions, long before any inti* 
mate intercourse between Europeans and India^ 

Telingana, divided into Andra and Ksdinga^ 
seems to haye retained its distinctive name longer 
than most of the' Dravirs, for it was known to 
the Mahomedans by it; and, at the period of 
thebr invasion, its capital was WarankaL 

Camataca was early divided into a number 
ef s^arate states, the south*westem portion of 
wUch was Mysoor. Of the modem Camatic a 
small portion only formed part of the ancient 
provincejj arid Bejapoor occupied the northern 
part, and perhaps a small part of Telingana^ The 
ancient capital of Carnataca was Dhoor Sum-* 
ttudra, about a hundred miles north-west ctf 
Seringapatam ; but the seat of government waa 
removed to Tonoor, only twelve miles firom that 
city, upon the Mussulman invasion in 1S3&, 
when the ancient city was de^royed by the 
army of Mahommed III. 
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About the same time a new kingdom was 
founded upon the banks of the Toombudra by 
some oflSicers of the dethroned king of Warankal^^ 
and its capital was named Yideanaggur, some- 
times called Bisnuggur. This kingdom was sub- 
sequently enlarged by the acquisition of the 
greatest part of Dravira or Draveda. From 
Niliseram, near which there is a considerable 
wall in ruins, the country of Toolava extended 
to the neighbourhood of Goa; and bordering on 
it to the East is the small country of Coorg, 
whose present Rajah and his father have distin- 
guished themselves by the desire pf improving 
their country and people. The three principal 
parts into which Dravira was divided, were named 
from three rival dynasties, the Chola or Chora*, 
the Cheran and the Pandian. Combaconum and 
Tanjore, upon the Cavery, appear to have been 
the capitals of the former, which comprehended 
the provinces of Tanjore, Trichinapoli, part of 
the modern Carnatic, including probably Gingee 
and Wandiwahi. The kingdom of Pandian in- 
cluded Madura, Tinivelly, Marawas, and pro- 
bably part of Dindigul, and the country of the 
Polygars} and the country of Chera compre^* 

* From Chola, or Chora, comes our name of Coromandel. 
Mai^dala signifies a circle or country, thus, Chora Mandala thu 
country of Chora. 

8 
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bendeji Kerila ot Malabar, Codhin^ Tratanecire, 
Shiikm^ imd CoipbAtofoh In this division is 
Caltottt^ l^berfi the first European ships, utid^i^ 
Yn^o db Qama, touched, aibsr doublings the 
Ca|ie of G^d Hope. Tlie coast is bold, and 
tbit tfioat pioturesj^e I ever saw; and the conn^ 
fi:yaftoubd$ in the finest timber in tbewbrM^ 
Thiireare no loirboiirs fDr any thin^ larger thad 
^Ji6bt 9 and It is <infy during the raini^ that the 
' small rapid rivers, that fall directly from the 
nbunfipmss^ are deep enough to flcmt the tiniber 
toJklie:QQa^» -^ ' . 

' :At ^e time when the Mahrattas or MahsU 
vastcas. iimerged firomf obscurity under Seti^e^ 
Mid t^$ mte^sot^^ the c<>untry anciently knowii 
by t^eir tfande: was divided into a aumbcit of^disi^ 
tiitet p#bvinces^ which iirerfc successively seized 
Ity t&e MaJiottredaii«r with the exception pferha|)lt 
of .the; inountainotis disixicts mar Pobnsdi afid ' 
tiae Cokite* Candejbth aild Betar w6re added to 
tlie Mol^nl ookpfae^ Adnnlgabad^ Beder, B^ 
pOTGi and Oundwiina^ witfi their siihdivisioiis^ 
fbnned Ihe gi^atest pdrt of the Mahomedan do* 
minipQsin tim Decban, to whidi miist be added 
Hjitdf^bad^ Gdcohda, and other provinces of 
lUfis^uia/ Berth of the Godavei^* 

Suadi is the geaeiral vie\ir of the divisioii of 
India at tiro vei^ diflbrent petioda The firsts 
v^d its jbttueot k&igdons were so settiMl v^A 
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polished as to have formed and cultivated eadi 
its own language; the last, as it iras found 
at the time of the first permanent European 
establishments in the country. Had it been 
possible to have been more minute in stating^ 
then precise ancient boundaries of the diffsr- 
ent . provinces, I aitai not. sure that I dionld 
have attempted it, for the task of tracing their 
perpetual variations would have been endless, 
and perhaps useless* 

Hie British dominions extend over by &r the 
greater part of the above provinces, and acci- 
dent, rather than convenience, seems to have 
fixed the situations of the three presidmicka 
firom whjich they are governed. Calcutta, tke 
seat of the supreme government in India, stands 
on that branch of the Ganges called the 
Hoo^y, about eighty miles from Saugor island, 
where that river falls iiito the sea. The ap« 
proach to it is defended by a most dangerous 
coast, owing to the shoals caUed the sand-heads, 
which are deposited by the thousand mouths of 
Ganges as it rolk into the ocean, and which, 
during the floods occasioned by the rains, are 
continually changing their places. The' bed" of 
the Hoogly is .also encumbered by similar sands, 
and the bays formed in its low woody shores are 
Ih g^aecal jextremely unhealthy/ The s^pect 
imprjgir^ as fou approach the capital, and the 
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tlearing of the grounds has also materially im<> 
proved its salubrity. Calcutta itself is. now far 
from an unhealthy place, which is in great 
measure owing to draining the streets of the 
g^ack town, and constructing good lOads in all 
Sections from the presidency, a work, yhich 
docjs the Marquis Wellesley even more honour 
than his magnificent palace at the presidency, 
t)r his charming gardens at Barrackpoor. 

In the rainy season the Hoogly is navigable 
quite to the Ganges; but in the dry weather 
boats of all descriptions are oblijg^ to pass 
through the ^underbunds, or channels, that in* 
tersect the Delta formed by the Ganges, into 
the main stream. The country round Calcutta 
is perfectly flat and very woody. In the imme*> 
diate neighbourhood are some extensive salt- 
lakes, and the country, in general, like the rest 
of Bengal, is extremely fertile. Fort William, 
which defends this presidency, is strong, but 
perhaps larger than is necessary uiider the pre- 
sent circumstances, as the army that would be 
required to garrison it might certainly keep the 
field, but it was built before the English pos- 
sessed either the territory or the resources they 
are now masters of in India, and while the 
French, Danes, and Germans possessed settle- 
ments on the river above Calcutta. 

Madras, the second in rank of our preaiden- 
MS 
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eies, is perh^9 more central to our ^oofti^iony 
than any of the others^ but it has not a singly 
Datura^ advantage. Bu3t upon a low sandj 
shore^ against which a tremendous surf conti'- 
aually beats, in the best s^aspns hardly to tie 
crossed without risk, it has no port^ or eyei^ 
headland} to protect the ships that resort to iff 
The soil aroiu^id is so arid that it scarcely pro- 
duces riG6y and the most as»duous cultiratipn i;^ 
necessary 1^ raise the commonest veg^Ues. 
Nevertheless, being ike seat of government fo^ 
thesouthof Indi^,^tis amaafinglypopuloua; find it 
ifif the dep6tfor all the manuiactures carried on i|l 
the norther^ circars, and the countries south Ojf 
tbo9? provinces. The stuiSf made ther^, tbpug]|i 
imported to Madras, take its name, instesul of 
those of the cptuitries whe^ they are &bricate4» 
and are kapwB in Eu^ppe aa Madrais ipudins, 
long cipths, and dimtzes. 

The fort of^ Saint Ge<^ge defends this setd<^ 
ment^ It is situated^ so near the sea that a: bur- 
licane, which happened in IS05, so completely 
.change4 the^ face of the shore^ that the water-- 
gate,, which had hefi>re been at some djstance 
fBonfi the beach, was. washed by the surf.. A 
canal has t^een cut from Fort George to Fu- 
licat, about sixteen miles to the northw^r^, 
whence the inhabitants of Madras^ are suppUed 
if^th charcoal apd other necessaries* 
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Bombay po8ses$eil more natural advantages^ 
thM any other European settlement in India^ 
but it i% unaccountably, that which has been 
most neglected j however, it is only a few yeam 
since the Mahrattas have been so far subdued as 
to render the surrounding districts safe. The 
island of Bombay lies in IS"* of north latitude ; 
it is nine miles in length and three in breadth ; 
iull of towns and villages, and every foot of the 
land in cultivation^ It is connected by a cause* 
way^ with the large and fruitful, though neglect- 
ed, island of Salsette^ and &rms with it, Caranja, 
and Elephanta, a most commodious harboUt. It 
has the advantage over ev^ty port in India in 
the rise of the tides, which is seventeen feet, 
whereas the highest ^springs in Prince of Wales's 
Island, and the wonderful harbour of Trinco* 
male only rise to ten feet. It is eonse^ently 
well adapted for building and docking large 
ships, the timber for which is furnished by the 
Malabar coast j and its situation opposite to 
the Persian and Arabian shores makes it peculi^- 
arly fit for commerce. I kn^w no place so well 
situated. Its excellent well-defended harbour, 
the fertiKty of the adjoining districts, the agree- 
ableness of the climate, and the extreme beauty 
of the scenery, all contribute to make it one of 
the most charming spots in the world, as far as 
the gifts of nature are concerned, and with the 
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state of its society 1 have at present nothing to 
to do, although I feel it difficult to restraiti my- 
self from talking of a place which is rendered 
interesting to me by a thousand agreeable recot 
lections. 

, I shall not attempt to delineate the present 
political divisions of India, but confine myself to 
the external features of the country, some o£ 
which I have already described. The northern 
part of Hindostan Proper is bounded by the 
stupendous range of mountains which separates 
it fr(mi Tartary and Thibet, running in a direct 
tion north-west and south-east, called the Hima* 
layah mountains, or Himavat These moun* 
tains furnish the sources of the Indus and its 
tributary streams, which water the country i£ 
the Pajyab, the Ganges, with the Jumna, and 
other rivers which unite with that majestic floods 
and the Brahmaputra. ' . 

The mountains of Paryatra lie in the neigh** 
bourhopd of Ogein, to the north of the Ner- 
mada, and from them flow the Mahie, the Sipra^ 
and Betwa, with some other rivers. The Bisasha 
mountains give rise to the Nermada, th6 Soane, 
and many streams of less note, which, with the 
exception of the Nermada, fall into other rivers. 

The Vindhya mountains, among which lies 
the Arcadia of India, lie to the south of 
thp Nermada, and contain the sourees of ttie 
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Tafii, Ti^ti, and several smaller riven, y^ilt 
those of the Godaveiy, Kistna, Bhima, Tunga* 
badrn, and Cavery are in a less elevated range 
jputh of the Vindhya chain, called the Tahya 
hills. Four inconsiderable streams rise in the 
Halaya mountains, and some others from the 
high Mahendra. In general there is a defi- 
ciency of water in the Deccan, none of the 
rivers south of the Nermada bqing navigable foe 
any distance from their mouths ; those on the 
eastern side of the peninsula being choaked with 
sandfbanks, thrown by a violent surf against 
their opienings ; and those on the western coast 
descend so abiruptly from the mountains of the 
shore, that they have not time to collect into 
atreamft of apy, magnitude before they join the 
kiqg of rivers. There are no lakes, but those 
£)rtned artificially, for the jMirposes of suste- 
nance and agriculture, but some of these are 
of such vast extent, as to appear more like the 
work of nature than of man; and though in 
some places. the mountain, torrents form cascades 
<^f exquisite beauty, there are none of sufficient 
magnitude to bear a comparison with the stu*^ 
pendens features of the New World. 

Although travellers report that many districts 
of India bear the marks of extinguished voloanos, 
and fmyiy . specipaens of minerals, apparently 
formed, in these tremendous laboratories of na« 
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ture, have been liiKHjght. &oni diff^i^ 
th^ couAtry^ ttiere is not/Btfttasat md^ JHimin|; 
iqountain in action, nor ^ure':thue^ X beUevn^ ]»* 
cords of aay.sudi^ aiihongh.ih&TMiafu^qfJl^^ 
as sev^cal strums ace called whidh snoit flame, 
ara frequently an^ttioned: sudh, foa iasjtaoce, 
are those in the neighbourhood of the Caspi^n^ 
and that Jit Chitagong, utiiere a temple is fanalt 
<»rer the spring, and due oUations performed to 
the sacred fire. Warm s^M^ings are not tmcimii 
mon on the western coast, nor, I believe^ in othmr 
parts of the country* Coal iB foijmd in ti$6 
north-eastern provinces ; mines of copper,- gcdd^ 
silver, and iron abound in those of the nof^i 
diamond has long rendered the name of <3dk 
eonda famous; Cambay lUrnisbes cdvnefiiai 
and other c^ake stones ; the neighbourhood of 
Hydrabad produces garnets j white Ceylon 
seems the great magazine of the beautif^rl oo* 
loured and transparent gems. 

Of that island little is^ known beyond the-Belt 
occupiedbythe English, which encircles the|i4iole 
iisland, and is #om ten to tiiirty miled in lyidtb; 
a district woody, fertile, and in general healt)i^y«; 
On the western side i& one of the finest hwboor^ 
in the world at Trineomale; and on th^ noith- 
ern coast is the pearP fishery, in the Staraits 6£ 
Manar, the product of whi(^, how^ver^ is by^^iot 
means equal to ikat in tbe Af abii»^ seas* Tk^ 

7 
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intmot of Ce}don id mduataiiums and woody, 
Iwitdt in so dangecdua ta the health, to pass any 
tboe in ih^ Jungle, and sa difficult for an Euro- 
pean v^, has on^oe ent^ed the coantry to leaf e 
iU that I can only teSeir you to the old tpavellet, 
Knox, for an account of it, whod0 picture is 6f 
that kind, that though one does not know the 
original, one feels sure of the resemblance. 

One great natural feature of India is the sin- 
gular diversity of its coasts* That of the western 
side is high and bold, with some small harbours 
formed hyinsulated^rocks and proiticHitories; such 
49 that of the rivi^r at Goa, and the bay at Boni- 
-bay, than which there are few finer. The eastern, 
or Choromandel coasts on the contrary^ is low 
and sandy, full of batiks, against which a tre* 
mendoossifff at all timed Ibeats, and not offer- 
ingxfortotmyidnd. The seasons ^6 diffbr 
ioo the opposite shores^ the rains setting in at 
Bombay in May or Jttoe, as they do in Bengal 
^nd the other ftortheni provinces, while at Ma- 
dras they begin nearly as the A-y weather sets 
in on the western coast. During Ae rainy sea- 
sons the climate is subject to violent storms and 
hli^riosines, p^rtieukify aft the setting in and 
breal^ng up^ c4 the 'Moiisoohs ; hiit fat eight 
tuontfas in the year^ the weather is clear; th^ 
hiM ahd sea breezes constantly blow; and one 
fnay, if lirijr where, forget the proverbial inconi 
stancy of the winds and waves. 
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But it is time to take leave of you for the 
present I have done with local descriptions 
for some. time, as I wish, if possible, to present 
you with a sketch of such a part of the histcNy 
of ancient India, as has come to our knowledge 
with any degree of certainty. Adiea. 



LETTER X. 



The prodigious antiquity claimed by 
tiie Brahmins for their country and their history, 
extending to millions of years, is evidently fa- 
bulous. It is however reconcileable with truth by 
the consideration that the assumed periods of the 
Hindu astronomical cycles, have been mistaken 
by the poets for actual revolutions of years on 
earth, and M. Bailly has shewn that in ancient 
times the word signifying a year was employed 
for any revolution whatever, and that among 
sdme nations the times of the equino;ces and 
solstices were the periods of three months each^ 
by which time was computed, while others who 
enjoyed a shorter summer, had one warm and 
two cold seasons, each of four months, and 
equally called years. The revcdutions of the 
moon, and even that of day and night have 
also passed for years, and hence the confusion 
of early chronology when the true length of 
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ih^4i6hT 3rcar being undetermined or disregard- 
ed, Ijie revolutions by which time was counted 
were perpetually changing, and consequently 
present those Anomalies which have appeared 
irreconiqileable with reason and truth. 

Mjyor Wilford places the beginning of the 
astronomical and unchangeable Cali Yug* at 
SlOO years before Christ t, but its commence- 
ment as a civil or historical period is by no 
means agreed upon, though there are reasons 
for placing it about 1370 before Christ, when 
Yud'hishthira, Minos, and Crishna lived t 

The a&ras used in more modern times are 
l^ose of Vicramaditya, beginning 56 years 
before Christ, and of Salivahana whose period 
commences seventy".eight years after the Chris- 
tian aera. The history of the two extraordinary 
personages who gave names to these periods is 
enveloped in fables aiid contradictions which 
can only be plausibly explained by the supposi- 
tion of several persotis of the same name whose 
history has been confused. 

* The four Yougs, i. e. the Kruty Youg, the Ti-eta Youg, the 
Dwapar Youg^ and the Kali Youg are poetical periods like the 
four ages of the western poets ; but they are besides probably 
all astronomical periods. Their extravagant length shews them 
to have been in every case supposititious, and it is very pos- 
sible that they were chiefly adapted for the purposes of judi* 
cial astrology. 

t Or before Vicramaditya 3044. 

i The Jinea place it 1078 B. C. others 1835 B, C. 
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Major Wilford mentions four Vicn^madityts 
whose histories appear to t>e a mass of heteroge- 
neous legends taken ^om the apocryphal gospel 
6f the in&ncy of Christ, the tales of the T^. 
* mud concerning Solomon, and 8omex>f Uie Per* 
ftian history of the Sassanian kings. 

Yicramaditya was a king <^ Ogein, y»h^ 
made a desperate tapassya ^ in order to pbtain 
long life from the goddess Kali } but as^ die 
Itemed deaf to him he prepared to cut off his 
own head, when she interposed and granted 
him the empire of the world, till the appearance 
of a divine child, who was to be bom of a virgin, 
and whose father wa§j to be a carpenter, when 
he was to be deprived of his crown and life, in 
the year of the Call yug 9101, answering to the 
beginning of the Christian agria* Yicramaditya 
after this promise lived iiurrounded by pleasures 
for a thousand years, when, .sememberii^ the 
prophecy, he sent mes^ngejra to seeic the wonder# 

* After the publication of the Curse of Kehama, it is pro- 
bably unnecessary to explain the nature of a Tapassya, or 
those sacred austerities which have power to force b«»onft of 
nicmstrous import from the gods« to overturn the laws of 
nature^ and to subject immortals themselves to human con« 
troul. The opinion of the efficacy of severe self-mortification^ 
if it has produced the Tapass of Vicrama, Bah, and Aijoon, 
has also, combined with a purer faith^ produced the pillared 
saints of Egypt, the Anchorets of Palestine, and peopled the 
convente ^nd monasteries <rf Europe. Man is always and 
everywhere the same. 
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fttl cbild^ ^p4 JpUowed with m «Tmy to destroj 
Jbii9 } but the young SalivahMia then five yeus 
old defeated and slew the longlived votary of 
Call, and^ estal^liihed his own aem instefl^ ^ tbat 
of hisiYvaL 

Another account of Vicrama makes him. live 
only one hundred and forty-five years, during 
all whidi time he waged war with the Romacas 
ov Romans, and tooJc one of their emperorp 
prisoner, whom he dragged in triumph through 
the streets of Ogeia, which tale is probably 
founded on the imfrisonmevit of the efQperor 
Valeriaqi by the Persian prince Shappur. The 
Vicrama cotemponiiy with SQlqmm is like him 
said tQ has¥B discovered the great muntxa or 
spell t^y whidb he ruled the dements and sub* 
jected the spirits and genii. 
. Bot the j^eat features in which aU the histo* 
ries of these Yicnonas a^ea is the war with the 
divii^ child king Salivahana, and the tapass to 
Call, at whose feet on the least ik of iH*humouf 
thi^y ^ast their heads^ which Bre^^&kea pk^ed iiip 
iui^ r^aqed on/the; taruak by ^n att^#a^spirU, 
Dfhp^^owi^veF, M epmyt biH^kfiom^ is only em- 
powered to pfiforai tfais^ servioe^ ten: ttm^p. The 
laft Vtcrati^a however aj^QAr^ r^nUy to be a dis« 
tuK^t peraoB, /^ope ^e mm^ vs» WdK^t^ It 
is doubted whether t}ii9 is not^ th^ king: M4Mte 
pourt Galidasa-^^ii his 1^9^104. ceieinpQiMries 
adpmed, l^t most Qrie^t^fi^ seem ofi flpipioa 
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that it was the king of Ogein of that nftikie who 
reigned iSily-six years before our sntj and who 
is the true Vicrama of the chrondogists. Bboja 
w^ed war with the Mahomedans, and most 
have lived about the y^ar 1000 of the Christiaii 
»ra. 

Tlie ancient history of India like its chroao' 
logy, is Idst in remote antiquity, and l^e traces 
f^ it are so faint and imperfect that we might be 
tempted to ims^ine that for some political pur* 
pose all regular documents had been systenmli- 
cally destroyed. Of the d^retit radis now in- 
habiting Hindostan, it is conjectured that the 
scattered tribes of the hilly countries, whose 
language, customs and religion diffet entii^ 
from -those of the Brahmins, i&re tibe aborigiiBil 
inhabitants, and it is* certain that the Brahmins 
and their brethren have traditions stating them- 
selves to have come from the North, to have con« 
quered the fertile country of Hindostan, and to 
have eistabliidied their customs, their religion, and 
their languages^ At whatever time this con« 
quest took places the Brahmins were considered 
as the masters of India from the remotest anti- 
quity, long before the days of Alexander, aad 
the descriptions left of them by the Qredk 
writers proves that no material duuige has taken 
place in their mafiners and customs notwith- 
standing the Mahomedan conquest and the sab^ 
sequent intrusion of European settlers. 
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' The,aii.deBt Hiiid6 historians be^il thdr ac* 
counts of the world with seven dynasties or 
races of men^ mx of which have entirely passed 
away, and the seventh race, of whom Satyavrata 
the seventh Menu is the patriarch, now inhabit 
the globe, and it is predicted that on the ex* 
tinction^ of this dynasty, seven others will suc- 
ceed* This Satyavrata appears to be the same 
person with Noah, like him he was preserved in 
a boat dimng an universal deluge, and with him 
bia sons, Charma, SSiama and Jyapeti. After 
the deluge Atri, a son or grandson of -Menu, had 
tbree sons ^o be^une mbnarchs and legislators. 
The eldest was. an incamation of the moon or 
Soma, called also a portion of Brahma, and 
founded, the Chandra, varsha or lunar race of 
]dngs,who sate for many centuries on the throne 
<^Magad'lia>a country pr<^rly comprehending 
Soutii Bahar only, but which under that power* 
fill race of monarchs occa^onally spread over 
the greatest part of India. 
. From Ikshwacu, ianother son of Satyavrata, de* 
scended the monai*ohs . of the Surya Varshas or 
solar Jine, whose capital at one time appears to 
have been Hastinapoor, a city. built however 
^ a monarcli of the lunar race of kings. 

The lunar race of kings of Magad^ha have 
particularly ei^aged the\jiotice of 3ir WilMam 
June? and Major Wilfoird, partly on account of 
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th^ Greek mi Cb^noW wrltierti thrQ»«r 90Wt^ a4- 
^tiooal light on tbcir ebfQoicles; 

There are two periods of which tb!$ chrono- 
logy la^y he fixed with uAefh\>l^ atccUiacy, b^-r 
&i?e thf birth of Christ, aaiiiely^ the gfekt W9rt 
of thd M^hab^9»t> and the feigiK of Chfindrii 
GfUpts^ t}ie qotseispomry <^ Alexander, j All tbe 
9paf3e b^ore and betwcfea these dates is ksfe in 
juffi^tt^mtyi exeej^tteg when occasionally a. von 
tiyeinscrifi^cm, serves to fiii^ the date of a pavlii-^ 
^juj*?: reign. 

Th^ fiiith K^onslrch in descmt frdni Atri wai» 
jPiir^» the aneeslMMr of the. i^nity ef JRandu, 
Wbes^ adV^duites <ace the aut^dcts* of the epic 
]^et» the. diMnitist and tbci mvisiciaii thMugb* 
Wit Ibc^cU JDushniaotay the heiia of Sabontala^ 
was abKy of iite icfywi and fortunate: hpouse of 
Vimtf and! his son Siatata gAy/B fais name «r the 
whole. of Indieu Hasti beqfoeatiwd his name to 
his descendants in the jnagaifie^t dtj of Hk* 
tktapoor whicfa he bualt, and die waA of €imi, 
JahmL and Sudaiia, begni lliat malshi{> letweea 
their &inilieft winch, darned the loi^est and 
bloodiest War in ike anqabr of Indsa^ 

While thioie gteat men adetrned Ibe cace of 
SonoLj. that «C Siicys prddiEeed her Raghu^ her 
Dusarathm; and other' fadrdes^ fbreraineni and 
worthy relationi^ of tb^ hera Rai^aehsindra^ tiie 
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incarnate Vishnu, whose exploits are celebrated 
by Valmeeki, and whose praises are still chaunted 
by the Hindii warrior as he marches to battle. 
. ; The same iamily also boasts of Parasa Rama, 
son of the Brahmin Jeniadagmi, who destroyed 
the tyrants of the earth, and gave freedom to 
thousands of the oppressed. 

' These are the great names which we meet with 
prior to the wars of the Mahabharat j and the his* 
tories we have of them are chiefly derived from 
poemS'So very inefxact in their chronology, that lit- 
tle dependance can be placed on them. The he- 
roes of that war however, are expressly de<!:Iared to 
have been cotemporaries with Pai^asaxa, in whose 
tiopre an obeiervation of the place of the solstices 
was made, which fixes his date 1391 years be- 
fore Christ, so that these wars must have taken 
pJace about ISSO years before our a&ra. 

At that time Jiara Sand'ha reigned in Magad- 
ba, and it appears lived, peaceably in his capital 
Bi^agriha^ or Palibothra, when Crishna, whom 
his followers have called an incarnation of 
Vishnu, invaded his kingdom. Like JaraSand'- 
ha he was of the lunar race, his forefather being 
Jadhu, and his father Vasudeva nearly related to 
Fandu, whose sons, with Crishna, and his brother 
Bali Rama, made war upon their kinsman Jara 
Sand'ha, and having surprised him in his capital, 
they caused him to be split asunder. Crishna and' 

N 
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the Fundus* appear to have been great warriors, 
and t» have Carried havoc and devastation where- 
ever they turned their arms, not were the re- 
ligious changes which tfcey effected less remark- 
able than their political conquests. The ancient 
Worship of Siva or Maha Deo, whom it Would 
not be difficult to identify wifii the ancient Bac- 
chus andmtli Osiris, was almost displaced to make 
way- ^ that of Vii^nuor Hercules (CH^Aiid), and 
die votaties of the former were oUiged to take 
reillge in the mountainous dieftricts, while those 
of Vishnu, under the varioua names of Rama 
and Crishna, occupy all the plain. Anotiier 
violent revolution was also brought about in this 
war of the MahaMiarat The Xetries or warlike 
tribes were found too turbulent ^r the tranquil- 
lity of the hew conquerors, and they were accord- 
ingly exterminate in manyprovinces, and Sttdras 
and other low persons elevated in th^r stead. Of 
the esrtent of the conquest of these invaders, we 
may form some idea from the manner of dividing 
the spoil. After the murder of Jam Sand'ha, 
Bala Aama the brotiier of Crishna, placed Sa- 
hadevati liie son of Jara on the throne of bis 
&!ther, retaining fi>r himself, however, the great- 

* The five sons oi Pandu^ the eldest of whom was Yud- 
hishthira, but the most famous was the hero Aijoon. To 
these five brothers the Hindi!is are fond of ascribing every 
freat nKmmnent, of whose real autlior tfaey are ignoram. 
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est part of the tenitoiy^ as is in&rred by his 
being the builder or restorer of PaHpotra or 
Raja Griha oh the Ganges, Mahaballipooram to 
the south of Madras, and Pali Furak in the Dee- 
can. To Gada another brother of Crishna, was 
assigned the cbvintry named afi^ him Gadipoov 
or Gazipoor, and many other provinces were 
given bjrCrishna to his varioiis followers. 

From the age of Crishna to that dP Alexander 
the history of India eontinues chec<]aered with 
spots of h^t on a ground of inqpaietrable dark<* 
ne^ just sufficing to shew it to be made up of 
the same materiab with that of other nations, 
with periiaps eiren more of vicissitudie. During 
the reign of a weak prince eeery noble seems to 
hirve. considered himself independent, hence a 
moltttude of petty monarchic and dynasties, 
which the first inoTement of a superior grains 
Ota the superior throne swept away. Go^^t 
iBonarchies shine with a dazzhng lustre for a 
while, hut in a few years are divided into as 
many states as there were princes to grace the 
ancient court In short, Bsiery evil attendant 
o& the state of society where the welfiure of the 
state depends solely on the individual energies 
or virtues of the ruling monarch by turns pre- 
vailed. A hero was employed in conquest, a 
pusillanimous prince could neither protect his 
subjects firom foreigu invasion, nor repress the 

N 2 
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petty tyranny of the nobles, who appear more 
than onte to have carried their turbulence so 
far as to have drawn upon llieir whole class 
death or banishment. 

The next period, after the great wars, upon 
which we can fix with certainty is the reign of 
Chandra Gupta, by the Greeks called Sandra- 
cottus. This prince was descended from the 
ancient lunar kings of Magadha> but he was 
illegitimate, his mother being the daughter of a 
barber, and he only succeeded to the throne by 
intrigue and crimes. Sacatara, prime minister 
of Nanda, the father of Chandra Gupta, murder* 
ed his master, but was in torn with the whole 
of his family, except one son named Vicatara, 
put to deatii by Upadhanwa, the son and suc- 
cessor of Nanda. The young man however 
whom Upadhanwa had spared, watched for an 
opportunity of revenge, and having provoked the 
young monarch to offer an affi-ont to a Brahmin, 
he took advantage of the confusion occasioned 
by the excommunication of the king, and with 
Chandra Gupta entreated the assistance of the 
neighbouring monarchs to overturn the kingdom 
of Prachi*, half of which he promised to Par- 

PPrzchif or the East, comprehending all the country east- 
ward fVom Allahabad. The Greeks called the inhabitants of 
this district Prasii, and its capital was Raja Griha or Palibo- 
thra. Prachi included, 1st, the country from Allahabad ta 
Raja Griha^ and 2d, Bengal, or Gaucavadesa, whose inha- 
bitants were called by the Greeks Gangarides. 
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vateswara, for^i? of the mountains^ldng of Nepaul^ 
in case of success. That monarch not only as- 
sisted Chandra Gupta with hrs own troops, but 
also procured the help of the Yavans or Greeks, 
when after a disgusting scene of alternate cruelty 
and treachery, Chandra Gupta was seated on 
the throne of Prachi, where he soon forgot his 
promise to Parvateswara. 

The , new monarch put to death all the noble 
and legitimate children of his father, after which 
his reign appears to have been peaceful and 
prosperous, respected abroad and beloved by his 
subjects. The accounts of the Greek cotempo- 
rary historians agree remarkably well with this 
Indian account of Sandracottus, only that they 
hint that the minister Sacatara was his resd 
father. The most remJarkable event in the latter 
part of his reign was the invasion of his kingdom 
by Seleucus, about A. C. 300 ; but the inroad 
ended in a treaty, by which the Greek gave his 
daughter in marriage to Chandra Gupta, who 
agreed to ftu'nish him annually witii fifty ele- 
phants. 

The same good intelligence is recorded to 
have subsisted between the descendants of the 
two kings, for Antiochus. the Great went to 
India to reDew the ancient alliance with Sopha- 
gasemuA (Shivaca Sena) the grandson of Chan- 
dra. 
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From this period ike nee of Bala Rama, 
called the Bali Putrs», graduaUy dedined on 
the throne of Maghada tiU A. D. 191^ when 
Sipaca or Sri Carna Devi establisbedtiie dypastj 
of the And^ra tnonarch$, whidi in its three 
branches made a conspicuous figure on the banks 
of the Ganges for neariy eight hundred years. 
The interval between Chandra Gupta and -Sipa- 
ca was iSlled up by twenty-four kings, the ten 
. first of which wer« of the family of Soma, who 
were succeeded by ten of the Surya Vacshas, 
the most remarkable of whom was Vic^BOiaditya^ 
idiose reign furnishes die date of the common 
tera of India, beginning fifty^x years before 
that of Christ. During the re^n of four insig- 
nificant manardis <if the Caawa race, the And* 
haras gradually rose to power and virtually go- 
'verned th€ kingdom, when in A.D. 151 the 
murder of the last Canwa prince placed Sipaca 
on the throne. 

The first race of Andharas was of the getmine 
family, the second was a spurious bmncb, and 
the third consisted of the servants of the latter, 
who at first governed and afterwards dethroned 
their masters. 

The native counjtry of this family was Ganr, 
but they took their name firom the province of 
Andhara, between NeUore and the Godavery, 
of which they were at one time the sovereigns. 
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but ill what manner or «t what period they ob- 
teiMd possession of it we ^e ignorant. 

Sri Cama Devi or Sipaea» styles himself in 
tome grants of land Lord of Tri Calinga or the 
ihf ee shores^ so that his dominion most have 
extended over the whole of India, if not the 
pemnsoh of Malacca, at ieart ita western shore, 
if the expirossian be not merety intended to 
mark his superiority over the inferior monarchs 
his neighbours. His descendant Fliloman, the 
last of the seeond&milyof Andbaras, was a most 
pious and warlike i»ince, and after a life of 
heroic exploits b^ pot an end to hn life in the 
holy stream of the Ganges, a kind of death 
which seems to. have been faahfonfifale in his 
faniily, as his grand&ther closed a briilia^t ca- 
reer of conquest, l)y the voluntary ^eed of 
death near tbe uprisiiig ocean. The deatih isi 
Puloman happened 4* D* 648, a date' eorrobor 
rated by the Chinese animls, and after tbat event 
the empife of India was divided into a number 
d small pionarohies, aud Mabanajahs or gieat 
chiefs, estabMshed themselves at Canoge, in 
Oozeratj at Mait^hiki^, Sacitat, Yaraqesal:, 
iM3d Tamralqita $ . Magad • ha ws^s reduced to its 
<u^inai limits or South Bal^, and the kings of 
Oaur w Beng«} ^lokly bec^^me so powerful, 
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that^tbe seat of the goverament of Ma^ui'ha 
was removed from Palibothra to Patna, as being 
farther from the enemy's frontier. 

While these changes were going on ia the 
kingdom of Magad'ha, the countries to the 
westward, or that part of Hindostan called the 
Fanjab, was ravaged by a< horde of Hans, who 
seem to have met with little resistance from the 
native monarchs. 

The situations of the different kingdoms of the 
soul^ of India I de^ribed in a former letter, 
their history is buried in obscurity till about the 
time of the Mahomedan ccmquest, but.th^ ap» 
pear . to. have be^ occasionally under ihe do* 
minion of the powerful' monarchies of the North, 
■though tibie distinct characters of tlieir languages 
and alphabetical writing prove that they must 
have been for the most part either totally inde- 
pendept or only. nominally in sul]jectibn. When 
the Mussulmans first appeared in the south of 
India, Bulal Bai was the sovereign of Camata, 
Dravida, and Tulava, and his capital wa$ 
Dwara Summudra, 155 miles north-west from 
Seringapatan^ ; but the city being shortly nuned 
by the invaders, the seat of government was re* 
moved to Tonara jiear Seringapatam, and Bulal 
Rai built the city of V^eyanuggur as a defence 
against the Moslems. Hiis new city soon be* 
paipe &mous all over the East for its riches, and 
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splendor under a new dynasty, who ruled the 
whole of India south of the Kistna, till the 
year 1564, when the Rajah, Ram Rajah fell in 
the battle of Telicotta, and his descendants fled 
before the Mahomedans, first to Fennaconda 
and thence to Chandragheri, whence the last 
branch of this ancient family was expelled in 
1646. 

After the battle of Telicotta the remaining 
Hindu nobles, and landholders or Udiars, en- 
deavoui^ to render themselves independent, 
and those of Mysore succeeded in establishing 
a kingdom^ the capital of which was first Mysore 
but afterwards Seringapatam, where nine kings 
of one family reined successively till A. D* 
1761, when Hyder Ally deprived the last of his^ 
throne* These Mysore RajsAs appear to have 
been men of abilities, and probably in more fii<> 
vourable times might have established a perma- 
nent monarchy ; but the miserable political and 
military state- of all India at that time, distracted 
no less by the wars which strangers waged with 
each other mthin her territories, than by the 
ravages. of her own various nations, prevented 
the possibility of securing a small kingdom both 
from foreign conquest and domestic treachery* 

As I am purposely refraining from all mention 
of the Mahomadan history of India in this letter, 
the Mahratta State is the only one which remains 
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to be mentkmed. Gould its histm^ be ucevh 
nttely givtn, it would furnish a perfect exsunple 
of all that must take pluce where a natidn hiirdj 
and warlike, with just dvilization enough ta 
make it follov^its leader in the field, imd obey 
its monareh at home, rises suddenly iyy conquest 
to vast importance, and when the spirit of con- 
quest is over, sinks again to its native insignia, 
Acance. But I only mean to give you such a 
sketch of this extraordinary nation as may ex- 
cite yotjr curiosity and make you seek informal 
tion where alone it can be found, in the couMry 
you are going to^ I regret that my slAy in 
India was too short tc^ learn half of wliat I 
wished, and stdll more that t lost a great deal 
€3i time $ because, hjaving no guide to my curio- 
iHty, my attention was distracted by the multi^ 
tode of new objects that presented themselves* 

But to return to our Mahmttas. Hie ancient 
Maharashtra nation appears for some centuries 
to have been subject to some of its powerfel 
ndghbours, occfu^nally rebelling, and carrying 
Mt trade or piracy as the oppottunity offered, 
from the ports In the Cok«m, when in the 
middle of (lie se^renteeiith century one of those 
extraordinary men . arose, #k> wai^t neither 
fortune nor pow€»r,' but ereat^ tft^ one, and 
command the other. ^Sei^ee soddeidy appear- 
ed. The son of an adventur^E^, he began h^ 
8 
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life by strokes of policy and fitmness that miglit 
have become a veteran stateaman. Having pos* 
sessed himself of the treasures of his father 
Shahjee, at that time minister to one of tiie Mus* 
sulman kings in the Deccan, he speedily coU 
lected around him a band of adventurers, with 
whom having made himself master gf the hill* 
fbrts and strong places along the Ghauts^ he 
plundered and harassed the neighbouring stat^s^ 
carrying terror even into the armies of Aurung 
Zebe, in whose power the chance of war one* . 
placed him and his son, byt from whom h« 
&und m^ns to delWer himselt^ to gain new 
victories, and at length to organiise his kingdom* 

It was in 1074 that he caused bimseU' to be 
crowned at Poonah^ and had money coinad in 
his name, and from dia^ time the authority of a 
monarch being added to the e^rit of an advi^Or 
turer and the boldness of a warrior, bis arms 
were irresistible, and though he died in J9809 
the impulse he had given to his people coo- 
tinued, and under his successors, whether of his 
own &mily or of the usurping Peishwas, carried 
terror and devastation over the ivhole o^ Hin- 
dustan and the Deccan &r seventy years. 

The causes of the &11 of the Mahratta power 
aie even more obvious than those of its rise. 
When SeviE^, in organizing his kingdom, st^ 
posed it to be always at war, and its king at the 
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head of his troops, he gave the death-blow to 
the power of his descendants, by leaving the 
whole civil authority and administration in the 
hands of the viceroy and Peishwa. Accordingly 
his grandson Shahoo,the third of his family who 
succeeded him, was soon confined in the fortress 
of Sittara, and the ambitious Peishwa Balajee 
governed, in his master's name it is true, but 
entirely by his own authority. The other noblesf 
of the council, of course jealous of the Peishwa, 
formed their separate parties, and pursued their 
separate interests, and while they pillaged 
Dehli and Agra, overn|n Guzerat, ravaged 
Bengal and Orissa, and even carried their in* 
cursions to the gates of Madras, those internal 
quarrels were fermenting, which after the battle 
of Pamput, A. D. 1761, disunited the Mahratta 
chiefs for ever, and have thus secured the peace 
of India. 

When I visited Poonah in 1810 the melan- 
choly spectacle of ruined towns and villages but 
too plainly marked the camps of the rival chiefe, 
who alternately pretended to defend, or openly 
attacked the capital, and it would not be eaisy 
for Sevajee to recognize, in the British canton, 
ments which smround the capital and imprison 
its chief, the scene of that greatness which he 
raised, and of that power which rendered him 
the dread of the greatest monarch of Hindostan. 
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In the slight sketch I have given you of the 
difierent Hindii kingdoms of India^ I have not 
attempted to give all the details which I might 
have collected, but only to awaken your curio- 
sity. Before I quit the subject I must mention 
the kingdom of Nepaul, which, although with- 
out the limits of India proper, must be con- 
sidered as a Hindi! kingdom, as its inhabitants 
are believers in the Brahminical religion, and 
their customs and manners prove .them to be of 
the same families. Like that of the other Hindu 
kingdoms, the early history of Nepaul is ob- 
scured by superstitious fables, and its beautiful 
valley is reputed to have been a favoured dwell- 
ing-place of the gods, after the lake ^hich once 
filled it had been dried up. 

The historians of Nepaul preserve the memory 
of several dynasties who have reigned over the 
country, the greater number of which have pro- 
ceeded^ from foreign conquerors, who appear 
always to have found that beautifid country an 
easy prey. If the first dynasty was of native 
princes, the second was of invading Rajepoots, 
deposed by the Kerats, a mountain tribe from 
the East, and these were displaced by a tribe of 
Xetries, who reigned in difierent branches, nearly 
three thousand years. The kingdom was then 
divided into three separate sovereignties, in 
which state it continued for two centuries, when 
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one of the rival monarcha calling in Prithi Nar- 
rayn, a powerful prince of the Rajepoot tribe^ 
and surnamed Ooorkhali, from his dominion of 
Goorkha^ that artful stranger contrived to re* 
unite the divided branches of the kingdom under 
his own dominion^ and in A. D. 1769, became 
sole master of Nepaul» His son succeeded him 
in 1771) and dying two years after, lefl his 
kingdom to his infant son, who still occupies 
the throne, and whose minority was passed under 
the alternate guidance of his uncle and his 
mother, both of whom appear to have possessed 
uncommon abilities, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that their want of cordiality produced 
much eyil, when a better understanding between 
them might have been of service to the state* 
Our chief knowledge of Nepaul we owe to Col. 
Kirkpatrick, who visited that country in the 
capacity of an ambassador when the &iglish 
were applied to by the Nepaul government, for 
their good offices in the wax between Nepaul 
and Thibet, when a Chinese army marching to 
the defence of the Lama, brought the Nepau- 
lese to humiliating terms, before the arrival of 
the British embassy. 
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LETTER XL 



Tat first attempt of the Mahornedans 
towards the conquest of India was made during 
the reign of the Kalif Omar*, who sent Maganeh 
Abul Aas, from Bahrein to the mouth of the 
Indus; but the expedition failed of success, and 
it was not till the reign of the Kalif Walidt 
that Sind Was occupied by the Mussulmans, 
from which period thefr incursions into the 
fertile countries of Hindostan became more fre- 
quent and successful, till they at length obtain- 
ed complete possession. 

The first Mussulman prince however who 
made a serious impression on India, was the 
Sultan Mahmud Sebectaghin, who reigned at 
Ghazna. His father Sebectaghin appears to 
have been a soldier of fortune, and being too 
far from the seat of the Kalifat to fear its power, 
he erected an independent sovereignty at Ghaz« 
na, nominally however subject to the Kalif; 
for on the accession of Mahmud to his father's 
power, afler a successful expedition to Bdk, we 
find him receiving the robe of honour and the 
investiture as Sultan, from Kalif Cader, in the 
year of the Hegira 3891:. 

«A.D.63G. A.H.15. tA.D.717. A. H. 99. 

{i.e. A.D. 998— 9. 
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Three years after this event he made his first 
expedition into India with considerable sue** 
cess*, but remained but a short time in that 
country, as he made a conquering excursion 
into Segestan the following year, whence he re- 
turned to India in 1005 of our aerat, and seized 
Habeth and Multan. No sooner had he com- 
pleted this expedition, than he was obliged to 
turn his arms against Ilek Khan, who had pro- 
fited of his absence in India to invade Khoras- 
san, and besiege Balk ; but the victorious Mah- 
moud overcame and slew the invader and 
drove his army beyond the Oxus t, when he re- 
turned to India to spread his conquests and his 
fiiith, it being no less his object to make con- 
verts to Islam than to extend his dominions. 
A. D- 1014 and 101 8 § he again visited or ra- 
ther overrun the north of India, taking among 
other cities, Benares and Patna ; but in the latter 
year allured by the reputed treasures of the 
South, he left the northern provinces to a tran- 
quillity they enjoyed for near a century, while 
his successors on the throne of Ghazna were 
continually employed in protecting Khorassan, 
or in incursions towards Syria and the frontiers 
of Arabia. In 102511 Mahmoud invaded- Guz- 
erat, which appears to have fallen an easy prey. 

♦ A. D. 1001. A. H. 392. f A. H. 390. 

t A. D. 1006. A. H. 397. § A. H. 405 and 409. 

II A. H. 416. 
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The most remarkable events of that expedition 
were the destruction of the famous Hindu temple 
of Soumenat, and the choice made by Mahmoud 
of a descendant of the ancient rulers of the 
country of the race of Debschelim, to be its 
governor and king. 

After an active and successful reign of thirty- 
one years, this great prince died in the year of 
the Prophet 421. Amid the constant activity 
as a warrior which distinguished Mahmoud, we* 
feel almost surprised to contemplate the elegance 
of his court, which was not only the theatre of 
magnificence, but the temple of the musesi It 
was by his order that the materials of the Shah- 
nameh were collected, and under his eye that 
Ferdousi composed that immortal poem, where 
the wisdom of the sage and the genius of the 
poet combine to preserve and adorn the early 
history of his native country. I once before 
referred you to the Chevalier D'Ohsson's interest- 
ing account of the life and character of Ferdousi 
prefixed to his Tableau Historique de POrientj a 
work confessedly taken from the Shahnameh. 

The Negharistan from which D'Herbelot 
chiefly takes his account of Mahmoud, which 
you will perceive I scrupulously follow, relates 
many interesting anecdotes of this prince, but 
none which pleases me so much as the follow- 
ing, which, while it shews the virtues of the 

o 
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Sultan most conspicuously, displays the vices 
of the oriental government and administration 
of justice, holdiug out little safety to the 
wretched except from the private virtues of the 
judge! 

A poor man complained to Mahmoud that a 
Turk had broken into his house in the night, 
and after robbing him^had beaten and abused him 
cruelly. After every inquiry that might lead to 
the detection of the culprit, without effect, 
Mahmoud desired the poor man not to oppose 
the thief the next time he came, but to come 
instantly to him* It was not long before the 
Turk repeated his attack. The sufferer imme:« 
diately gave information to the Sultan, and led 
him to his house. Mahmoud having surrounded 
it with his guards, caused all the lights to be ex* 
tinguished and the robber slain, which being 
done, he called eagerly for a lamp, examined 
the person of the wretch, and exclaiming, God 
be prais)ed, he fell upon his knees, returned a 
thanksgiving, and called for food. The poor 
man had nothing but the coarsest bread and 
water to offer, but Mahmoud ate and drank 
eagerly, and prepared to depart, when the man 
to whom he had done justice, entreated to be 
informed why he had caused the lights to be put 
out, why he had thanked God, and called for 
food. ^< I caysed your lamp tQ be extinguish* 
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^d/* said the Saltan, << because I ttM>iEglit that 
nooe could dare to oommit so flagrant a piece 
<>f injustice but one of my own sons, and I was 
not wiHing that the sight of my diild should 
prevent me from inflicting the punishment such 
a crime deserved; when I thanked God, it was 
because I discovered the body to be that of a 
stranger, and I called for food, because, since 
the day you preferred your complaint, fearing 
that it might foe my son, I have fasted while I 
doubted of his virtue T' 

Of the successors of Mahmoud on the ilirone 
of Ghazna little need be said. They were con- 
stantly occupied either in petty war&re athome, 
or in the de&nce of tiieir distant provinces with 
\Brious success^} and the usual intrigues of the 
Harems and the viziers, reb^on anrd dbkvery 
are not likely t6 fiimish pi<?tures of a jdea^urable 
naturew 

Thirteen mona^chs of the dynasty of Sebec^ 
taghin reigned at Ghazna*, but with very various 

Yrs. Mthau Yrs. Mths* 

* Mahmoud Sebecta- Massoud III. •#...• 18... Q 

ghin reigned ....S.!... Schirzad..... 1... 

MassoudI 13..» Arslam Shah » S... O ^ 

Maudoud 7... Bahr&m Shah 32... 

Massoud II. •••...«..•• 0.«» I Khosm Shah was imprbonied 

Ali 2.. A. H. 551, and died A. H, 

Abdul Raschid l..« 561 or A. D. 1156 and 

Ibrahim .* 49... 1165. 

O 2 The 
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influence or interest in Hindostan. li was ie^ 
served for the princes of the next family, who> 
by deposing Khosru, obtained possession of his 
.empire, to fix their capital in India, and to esta^ 
blish permanently the Mussulman belief on the 
throne of Dehli. The father of Hassto ben 
Hossain owed his fortunes and advancement 
to the government of. Gaur to the seventh 
Ghaznavide Sultan Ibrahim, but Hassan taking 
advantage of the weak and disordered state of 
the empire of Ghazna under- Bhardm Shah, in^ 
vaded it, and after various success, both in his 
reign and that of his successor. Khosru Shah^ he 
took the latter prisoner, and he died in confine- 
ment ten years aflt^r the loss of^his kingdom. 1 . 

Previous to the final conquest of Ghazna, Has-: 
san met yrith one of t^ose singular reverses of 
fortune which are only to be Met with in oriai*^ 
tal story ; having invaded the dominions of the 
Seleucidie, he vftis tkken prisoner, and appears 
to have been. made. Uie personal attendant of 
Sangiar the then reigning monarch, in which si- 
tuatidn he so much ingratiated himself by his 
talents for poetry and for flattery, that the conque- 
ror sent him back laden with gifts to his own ca-> 

The succession of these princes is a liUle diflerent in Dow's 
Ferishta, where we find two Khosnis. after Bahram, the first of 
whom reigned 'seven years; and it was bis son who was impri-. 
ftoned by the Gauride Mabommed. 
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pital^ where he died either in the same year in 
which he took Khosru Shah prisoner, or th^t im* 
mediately following it. 

Mahommed Seifeddien succeeded hia fether 
Hassan, and reigned seven years, which were of 
little importance to India ; but the joint reigns 
of Griath*o'dien Abulfutteh and Shahabo'dien 
Abul Muzzuffur which lasted forty years, and 
the short period of four years during which the 
latter survived his beloved brother and friend^ 
fixed the first Mussulman empire within India 
Proper on the throne of Dehli. 

The history of the immediate cause of the re- 
volution which subverted the ancient Hindxi 
monarchy of Indra-Patti or Dehli, is among the 
most romantic that leven the annals of the East 
presents. * 

Jya Chandra, Emperor of India, whose capi- 
tal was Canoge, was not in truth the legitimate 
sovereign of the country; that title belonged to 
the young hero Pithaura king of Dehli, whose 
noble character and unhappy fate are the theme 
of both Mussulman and HindA writers : the two 
monarchs appear, however, to have livedfor some 
years in good ii\telligence, till upon occasion of a 
solemn sacrifice at the capital of Jya Chandra, 
where the functions of officiating priests were 
to be performed by sovereign princes; Pithaura, 
not choosing to perform an inferior part while hii§^ 
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Tank as superior ford should have made him l£ie 
high priest, absented himself from the ceremony, 
and thus incurred the enmity and persecution of 
the monarch of Canoge. Shortly afterwards, a 
more romantic adventure terminated not only inr 
the destruction of Pithaura but in his own ruin. 
Jya Chandra had adopted as his daughter a 
beautiful and accomplished damsel with whom 
the king of Sinhala-Dwipa ot Ceylon had pre- 
sented him, during an excursion he had made to 
that island under pretence of a pilgrimage^ but 
in reaUty to exact tribute from the kings of the 
southenvprovinces. This damsel he had promised 
in marriage to a neighbouring monarch, but she, 
being enamoured of the valorous and noble Pi- 
thaura, refused her consent./ Pithaura being at 
that time at Dehli and hearing of her affection^ 
disguised himself, his brothers and attendants as 
the servants of a bard whom he sent tc^ the court 
of Jya Chandra; and having by his means obtained 
an interview with the Mt prisoner, for such she 
had been since her avowal of her auction for 
Pithaura, he carried her off in safety to Dehli 
during a species of tournament held by Jya 
Chandra, though not without a combat which 
deprived him of some of his bravest warriors. 

Hie king of Canoge, in order to revenge* 
himself the more completely for this insult, im* 
plored the a:ssistance of Shahab'o^dien^who ac« 
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cwdingly marched with a powerful army against 
Fithaura, who roused himself from the delights 
of his capital and the indulgence of his love to 
meet the Mussulmans in the plains of Thanessar, 
where he was defeated and slain A. D, 1 19*** 
His capital immediately fell, and Shahab'o'dien 
fixed in it the first and greatest of the Mahome- 
dan monarchies of India; and very shortly after- 
wards overthrew Jya Chandra himself, and thus 
obtained the most extensive and richest pro- 
vinces of Hindostan. 

When Shahab'o'dien found himself sole mas- 
ter of the extensive dominions of the Ghazna- 
vide sultan, increased by his recent conquests, 
his regret at having no male children induced 
him to adopt several of his slaves, among whom 
he divided his empire. Of these, Tegh Ildiz in 
Ghazna, Nassuro'dien in Multan, and Cuttubo'- 
dien Ibec in Dehli, founded powerful dynasties 
after the death of Mahmoud the immediate suc- 
cessor of Shahabo'dien, of the Gauride family, 
and who jeigned seven years, Mahmoud fell a 
victim to the indignation excited by his trea- 
chery in betraying the young prince Ali Shah 
into the hands of his rival ort the throne of 
Khouaresm, Mohammed Shah, and was conse- 
quently murdered in his bed A. D. 12i2t; 

* A. H.591. t A. H.609. 
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when the cijown of Ghazna was seized by the 
same Mohammed Shah the Khquaresmian*. 

But his dominion in India was rather nominal 
than real, as he was employed during the whole 
of it in war with Gengis Khan, whom he had 
imprudently provoked. In 596 of the Hegirat, 
sultan Mohammed invaded Khorassan, and in 
one of those battles which in the East have 
usually decided the fate of nations, obtained en- 
tire, possession of that country. The following 
year he made an incursion into Tartary, during 
which he took Samarkand and Bochara, and de- 
feated the eastern Tartars and Turks in a pitched 
battle, on which occasion he received the name 
of Iskepder Thani. Meanwhile his lieutenant 
in Transoxania, who was governor of Otrar the 

* The Khouaresmian dynasty takes its name from the 
country of Khouaresm on the Oxus. The first of these sove- 
reigns Cottub'o'dien Mohammed ben Bousteghin Gurckeb, 
who reigned thirty years> established himself under the Seleu* 
cidae in the year of the Hegira 491, A, D. 1097;^ his succes- 
sors were : Atsiz who reigned twenty years ; I lArslan seven 
years ; Sultan Shah twenty-one years ; Takash eight years ; 
Cuttub o'dien Mahommed ben Takash twenty-one years : this 
king was succeeded by Rocneddin Gorsang, Gaiatho^dien 
Mirsha^ and Gelal'o dien Maubek Bemi^ who at di&rent times 
'' reigned eleven years to the extinction of the dynasty in A. H. 
628, or A. D. 1331. It was the sixth of these, Cuttub o'dien 
Mahommed ben Takash, who obtained the dominions of the 
Ghaznavide sovereigns. 

t A,D. 1199. 
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capital of that province, had seized and put to 
death some Tartar merchants, travelling, with a 
caravan from the camp of Genghis Khan, who 
sent. to demand an apology which was inconsi- 
-derjttely refused. That conqueror immediately 
invaded Kliorassan*, and in spite 'of the incom- 
parable valour of. Jellaleddin or Gelal o*dien, 
eldest son of Mohammed, defeated the Khou- 
aresmians and forced the sultan to retire ; which 
he at first wished to have done, towards his In- 
dian dominions, but being intercepted, he fled to 
.Mazenderan and for greater security went to Ab- 
goum an island of the Caspian, whence he was 
driven by the Tartars to another island in the 
same sea, where he died A. H, 617t. 

His brave successor Gelal o*dien fought long 
and valiantly against Genghis, but in vain : one 
of his most desperate actions was, swimming 
across the Indus in sight of Genghis and his vic- 
torious army, after having drowned his women 
to save them from the conqueror j who, at the 
sight of this honourable though perhaps criiel 
exploit, turned to his children and exclaimed, 
^* Behold my sons, a hero worthy of his father t!** 
Five years afterwards he returned into Persia, 
where the celebrity of his name soon raised him 
an army with which he gained some battles, and 

♦ A. H. 615, A. D. 1218. f A. D. 1220. 

J This exploit wa$ performed A. H. 618, A. D. 1231. 
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conquered some small states toward the froiK 

tiers of Arabia; but his native dominions wer^ 

hourly Ming a prey to the arms of Octai the 

grandson of Genghis and his generals, who had 

already possessed themselves of Cabul, Canik- 

bar and Multan ; and 

' He left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 

For A. H. 628*,^ being surprised by a party of 
Moguls, h? disappeared, and nothing is known 
certainly of his fate. 

Genghis Khan, whose family in its various 
branches has reigned with such various fortune 
in India, and whose name and exploits spread 
terror even in Europe, was born at Diloun Jo- 
loun in the year of the Hegira 549t. His father 
dying when he was at the age of thirteen, the 
Mogul chiefs his subjects rebelled agatinst the 
government of a child, and obliged him to take 
refuge with Avenk Khan a Tartar prince, at 
whose court he soon distinguished himself by his 
great qualities ; and having upon one occasion 
preserved the crown of his bene&ctor when at- 
tacked by a revolted brother, he was rewarded 
with the hand of the daughter of Avenk, who 
thus added the ties of relationship to those of 
gratitude. 

But this harmony did not last, tor the Tartar 
« A.D;19S0. t A. 1X1154. 
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Bobles, jeadous of the young foreigner, formed 
cabals against him, and excited the sus{ucions 
of his £ither*in-law ; sathat that to save himself, 
Genghis, or as he was then called Timegin, had 
recourse to arms, and having obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Tartars, took possession 
of the dominions of Avenk, and regained the 
kingdom of his father. Upon this signal suc- 
cess he assembled the KuriUai or national mili- 
tary meeting of the Tartars*, at which he was by 
acclamation named their sovereign, and the title 
of Genghis Khan conferred upon him by the noble 
TubiTangrit. The eleven years immediately suc^ 
ceedingwere employed in conquests towards Chi- 
na, Korea, and Cathay; and the twelfth year was 
that of his invasion of the states of Mohammed, 
but it is unnecessary to enter into a detail of his 
rapid conquests ; the towns destroyed, and the mil- 
lions c£ human victims which were sacrificed, have 
sufficiently often blanched the cheek of the reader 
of the history of thatscourgeof mankind; and yet, 
there are generous actions recorded of him, and 
generous sentiments e^sipressed, which show that 
&e heart though wild was not without those feel- 
ings of humanity, which by no means belong: 

* Something resembliDg the Wittenagemotes and Weapon- 
tchaws ,of our forefathers. 

t From the war with Avenk to the meeting of the Kuril* 
tai occupied from A, H. 600 to 603, or from A. I>. 130a t» 
130*. 
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peculiarly to the more polished societies of the 
West, Perhaps, judging by modem examples, 
we might be tempted to believe that where the 
passions for conquest and for fiime aire strong 
enough to overleap the bounds of modem edu- 
cation, which naturally tends to equalize the ge- 
nius by assimilating the habits of men, there 
must be a natural ferocity of character insensi- 
ble to the charities of human life, though capa- 
ble of the exertions which may exalt it to fame. 
. Genghis Khan became the nominal sovereign 
of the empire of Dehliin the year of the Hegira 
619*, but never actually took possession of the 
throne, as his life was a continued scene of mov- 
ing conquest. Five years after this new acqui- 
sition, being completely worn out by his con- 
stant exertions, he solemnly assembled his family 
and divided his dominions among themt. These 
dominions extended from east to west over a 
space of eighteen hundred miles, and although 
the Tartar Ijtws of Genghis are celebrated for 
their wisdom, still the niiserable civil state of 
that extensive country, and the extreme turbu- 
lence of the military chiefs, rendered the divi- 
sion of so immense a territory absolutely neces- 
sary. Accordingly to\)ctai his grandson, whose 
fathei? had fallen in battle, he gave the Mogul 
and Cathaian territories. Jagathay, gave hi& 

♦ A. D. 1222. t A. H, 624, or A, D. 1227. 
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fiitme to Tiansoxania of Turkestan Proper. Kho- 
rassan, Persia and India l>ecame the patrimony 
of Tulikhan : and Baton the son of Giougi, ano- 
ther grandson, was put in possession of Arban, 
Rous and Bulgaria : this is the same Baton, who, 
forty years afterwards, crossed the Tanais,entered 
Europe and overran Hungary and Moravia*. 
Having thus divided his conquests, Genghis Khau 
died in the sixty*sixth year of his age, having 
first put info the hands of his sons a solemn com- 
pact concluded between his great-great-grand- 
father Kil Kiian and his brother Fangiouli the 
seventh ancestor of Timur Leng, in virtue of 
which his family held the sovereignty of Tartary; 
^nd which Timur himself so much respected^ 
tbat he chose rather to claim honour as de- 
scended from a female of the family of Genghis^, 
than as being himself of an older branch of the 
house of Kil Khan, 

That you may form some idea of ihe* terrors 
<rfa Tartar army, I repeat tlie following account 
from' D'Herbelot, of the destruction of the city 
of H^rat : It had been taken and kindly' treated 
by one of the generals of Genghis Khan ; but a 
report of some reverses of fortune having reached 
it during his absence, the city rebelled, and on 
his return held out against him tiU most of the 

* A. H. 656, or A. D. 1258. 
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inhabitants capable of bearing arms were either 
killed or wounded. When it wasretaken^ eveiy 
man, woman and child was put to the sword ex« 
cepting a Moola, Scheffer u'dien Khatib, and fifi. 
teen other men who hid themselves in a cave, 
where they were joined three days afterwards 
by twenty-four more, and these forty persons 
Hved in the ruins of Herat fifteen years without 
seeing one other human being ! 

While the Tartars were thus hove^ng round 
the frontiers of India and daily threatening it9 
cities with the fate of those of Cabul and Kh(>« 
rassan, the adopted slaves of Shahab o'dien were 
enjoying its riches and ruling its finest provinces* 
Kuttubo*dien* reigned atDehKtiU A.1). 1219t, 
when he was succeeded by Aram Shah i;rtio wa» 
as soon deposed by Iletmish Shuma^o'dion, who 
died in 1235 1, and was succeeded by Firoze 
Shah Rocneddin. 

Firoze did not, however, long enjoy his cBg- 
nity, for his sister Radiatii'o'dien or Rixia, a 
lady of incomparable beauty and unbounded amr> 
bition, having brought over the chief nobles to 
her party, exiled her brother and seated herself 

♦ A. IX l^i ; Mahommed Bakthyr one of Kuttub o*di«i'i 
generak overcame Lak^hmany ah the last king of Bengal, and( 
that proviace continiied subject to the cromi of Delhi 140 
years; its subsequent revolutions will be mentioned here* 
after. 

t A. H. 616. J A.H. 633. 
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^n his throne. But und^r a female reign jea^ 
lousy was easily excited, and this enterprising 
princess was obliged to fly from her capital, and 
after a series of the most romantic adventures, 
she was killed in attemptii^ to escape irom her 
other brother Baharam, who was then raised to 
the throne, which he ei\)oyed for little more than 
two years, when his army rebelled and placed 
Massoud Shah alia o'dien, the son of Firoze, on 
the throne. But he, being a weak prince, was im* 
mediately deposed in &vour of his uncle Nassur 
o'dien Mahmoud a man of extraordinaiy qua-* 
lifications. During the time of his imprison«> 
ment, which lasted from the death of his fitthei: 
Iletmish, he had supported himself by writing, 
«3 he despised the imperial allowance to prison^ 
^rs, saying, that those who would not labour 
for bread, did XH)t deserve to eat. AfUr he a^ 
cended the throne, he considered himself only as 
trustee fbr the state, and continued to supply his 
private wants by his own industry. Ferisfata 
relates, that one day as an Omrah was inspecting 
a Koran of the king's writing, he pointed out» 
word which he said was wrong; Mahmoud 
smUed, and drew a circle round the word ; but 
^as soon as the Omjrah was gone, he erased the cir« 
de and restored the word; remarking that it 
was better to erase from a paper what he knew 
was right, than to wound the old man by shew^ 
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ing him that he had found fault without reason. 
Mahmoud had but one wife who performed all 
the homely offices of housewifery without even a 
maid servant to assist her, and their table, as the 
emperors of India never ate in public, was 
served with the frugality of an anchoret. To 
these private virtues, Mahmoud added a thorough 
knowledge of arms, and was eminently Successful 
in all his wars. His clemency towards those who 
at different periods of his reign rebelled against 
him, was so extraordinary that it draws forth a 
kind of reproving wonder from his historian; 
and the only shiside in his government was thrown 
over it by a temporary favourite who abused his 
power ; but it passed quickly away, ^nd Mah- 
moud, who had the singular fortune to find ^ 
friend in his vizier Ghiaso'dijsn Balin, died after 
a reign happy both for himself and his subjects 
of twenty-one years ; and leaving no children, 
was succeeded 'by Balin, who was of the same 
fiunily with, his master and predecessor. 

Balin was originally a Turkish prisoner, wha 
was sold as a slave, but- making known his con«» 
nexion with, the reigning family, at Ddbli, he 
was advanced by the princes, his predecessors,, 
to th€ highest rank, and his reign proved hint 
worthy of his fortunes* He expelled all flatter^ 
ers, usurers, and disorderly persons, from his 
eourt, and was severe in dispensing ju^ice, but 
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liberal in rewarding tnerit. His generosity-was 
proverbial, for he had at one time not less than 
twenty of the unfortunate sovereigns whom 
Genghis Khan had driven from their kingdoms, 
in his capita], to each of whom he assigned 
princely revenues. In their trains were all the 
men of letters aind celebrated artists of Asia, so 
that the court of Balin was one of the most po- 
lite and magnificent in the world. Every night 
a society of poets, philosophers, and divines, 
met at the house of Shehid, the emperor's eldest 
son, where the noble Khosru, the poet, pre- 
sided ; and the fine arts were equally cultivated 
by Kera, the younger brother. Balin himself 
encouraged magnificence in architecture, equip- 
age, and dress, although he discountenanced 
drinking and debauchery of every kind. . 

A. p. 1268, or A. H* 667, prince Mahommed 
Shehid was sent by hi? father as viceroy to 
Lahor-e, where his court became famous for its 
elegance and its learning ; and Shehid wishing 
to obtain the friendship of Sadi, the poet of 
Shiraz, twice invited him to his court j the old 
man excused himself on account of his years, but 
sent to Shehid a copy of his works. 

This great and accomplished prince met his 
death in endeavouring to repel an incursion of 
the Moguls into Multan, when his father Balin 
was eighty years of age. The old man died soon 
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after, and his second son, Kera, being absent in 
his vicero}r8dty of Bengal, Key Kobad, s6n of 
Kera, was placed on the throne of Dehli* But 
this prince proved unworthy of the family whence 
he sprung; and as the weak are usually the 
prey of the wicked, an ambitious and profligate 
minister took advantage of the young monarch's 
propensity to pleasure, and brought such odium 
upon him, that he was murdered A. D. 1289, 
after a reign of three years, and Jellal o* dien 
Firoze, an A%han chief, was raised to the 
throne, at the age of seventy. He endeavoured 
to repair the evils of the last reign, but it was 
too hard a task for a man of such an advanced 
age; and all the virtues of Firoze could not 
preserve him from treachery and violence com- 
bined : he was put to death A. -H. 695*, and 
Alia o' dien, his nephew and son4n-law, sue* 
ceeded him. 

Alia o*dien was a man. of prodigious ambition 
and strong passions and talents, a great warrior 
and financier, and exact in maintaining justice: 
but his reign, from the beginning till his death, 
was marked with cruelty and hardness of heart 
We may form an idea of his ambition by the two 
projects which he formed in the early part of his 
life. The first was to found a new religion to 
immortalize his name, like * Mahommed ; and 
* A. D. WW. 
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the second to leave a viceroy in India, and to 
tread in the steps of Alexander the Great, after 
whom he called himself Secunder Sani *. But 
neither the people he governed, nor the state 
of his empire, permitted faim actually to engage 
in either of these attempts. That he possessed 
BO common energy of character is proved by the 
following anecdote. — Being totally illiterate 
when he ascended the thr6ne, he observed that 
his courtiers, before him, abstained from literary 
conversation ; he therefore privately applied 
himself to learn, and in a few months wrote and 
read the Persian character with ease, i/^hen he 
called learned men to his court, and neglected 
nothing to encourage literature. 

But his tyranny met with its reward in a ge- 
neral insurrection, headed by his unworthy &- 
vburite Gafoor, which increased the violence of 
an illness under which he then laboured, and 
he died A. H. 7l6t. During a few months, 
Cafoor, under the name of the late king's son 
Omar, governed ; but he was so universally de- 
tested, that the people saw \tith pleasure the 
throne occupied by Cottub o'dieti Mobaitic 
Shah, the eldest son of Alia. 

* Alexander Secopd: this is the sam^ name elsewhere 

written Iskander Thani, the diiFerence being in the pronuft- 

cFation of the varioug dialects in which the histories are written. 

+ A. D. 13ie. 
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That in&,mous prince, -and his still more infa- 
mous favourite and murderer, darkened the 
throne of India for five years, when 'Ghiaus o* 
dien Tugluck, a Patan, whose father had been 
brought up by Balin, was crowned by this ac- 
clamation of the people, and Mly justified their 
;choiCe. In matters of justice and police, and 
the encouragement of science, art, industry, 
an4 commerce, he revived the memory of the 
reign of Balin. 

His son Jonah, afterwards sultan Mahom- 
*med III, was everywhere victorious in the 
Decern, and carried his arms to Warankul and 
Telingana, which bad, during the late disturb- 
ances, shaken ojff the Mussulman yoke ; Bengal, 
which had continued an independent Mussul- 
man government from the death of Balin, under 
the posterity of his son Kera, acknowledged 
anew the superiority of Togluck, by appealing 
to him from the abuses of its sovereigns, and he 
seemed to enjoy every prosperity, when, in 
A. H. 725* he was killed by the accidental 
falling in of the roof of a temporary house at 
Afghanpoor. 

Mahommed III. was a brave prince, and ge- 
nerous beyond example, but his character was 
harsh aiid cruel. His conquests were generally 
followed by massacres, and frequently of Mu». 
* A, D. 1324. 
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sulmans as well as Hind{^6, although he kept up 
the outward forms of religion with extreme 
strictness. In his reign, the Moguls penetrated 
nearly to Dehli ; and to pay the royal coffers 
for the sums which bought off the invaders, the 
farmers were so severely taxed, that some, burnt 
their houses and crops in despair, tnany fled 
to the forests, where they subsisted by robbery.; 
and these* evils were further increased by issuing 
base money of imaginary value. In these dis- 
tressing circumstances, Mahommed hearing that 
there were immense riches in Chinai, formed 
the mad project of invading that country j but 
the army he rai3ed for that purpose perished by 
the way, ^and he was soon called to quell rebel- 
lions in the. southern part of his dominion, 
which continued to rage with little interruption 
during the rest of the reigni To inccease tlie 
miseries of bis subjects, the infatuated Mahotn-c 
med took it into his head to transplant the whole 
of the inhabitants of Dehli to Deoghir, which he 
new named Dowlatahad, and thus desolated his 
capital for the sake of forming a colony which 
never succteeded, and which soon remained his 
only possession in the Deccan ; for some of the 
Hindii princes, particularly Bullal Deo, the 
builder of Bejanuggyr, taking advantage of the 
distraction of his empire, opposed his armies, 
and drove them froqa some of his finest pro- 
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vinces. At length,: A. H. 752*, this tyrannical 
reign of twentyTseven ycaxs closed, and Firoze^ 
the nephew c^ Mahotnmed, succeeded him* 

Muezzin Mohizeb Firo^e Shah, is a name 
which jmight be canonized in India. He. was 
not a griat warrior by inclination ; but there is 
not a single instance in which he did not put 
down rebellion and repel invasion, although he 
made no conquests. His pleasure was to eidu- 
cate his sons prc^erly, and to improve his. coun- 
try. The following list of his public works is 
a sufficient panegyric. — ^'VHe built fifty great 
sluices, forty mosques, thirty schools, twenty 
caravansaras, a hundred palaCes, five hospitals, 
a hundred tonibs, ten baths, ten spires, otie 
hundred. and fifty wells> one hundred bridges, 
and gardens without numben His.name is pre^ 
served in that of his city Firozeabad, and the 
remains of his canals are still to be traced* Tlie 
only great severity of which, he was guilty, was 
the punisliiing too signally a treacherous assassi* 
nation. It is to be regretted that his old age 
was embittered by the. loss of the worthiest of his 
children, and a rebellion against his son. Ma- 
hommed, to whom he had resigned his empire. 
He died A. H* 791+- 

Ghiaus o'dien Togluck, the grandson of 

* AD. 1351. t A.D. 1S88* 
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Firoze^ reigned after him but five mcmths ; his 
vices and cruelty having incensed the nobles, 
who put him to death, and raised Abu Becre, 
his cousin, to the throne. He remained on it 
but a year and six months, when his uncle Ma- 
hommed returning from the exile into which 
the party of Togluck had driven him, recovered 
the crown of his father ; but during his reign, 
and that of his son Nussur o' dien Malimoud, 
the miseries of the empire increased: civil war 
raged in all parts till A. H. 799*, when news 
reached the capital that Timur Beg, or Tamer- 
Ifme, had crossed the Indus with an intention to 
conquer Hindostant, when a temporary union 
of parties took place. 

Meantime, in the reign of the tyrant Ma- 
homet theThird, an independent kingdom had 
been founded in the Deecan. Houssun, an in- 
habitant of Dehli, was dependent on one Kan- 
gob, a Brahmin and astrologer, a favourite of 
Mahmoud. This Brahmin gave Houssun a 
plough and a pair of oxen, with two labourers, to 
cultivate a waste piece of ground near Dehli, on 
his own^ account. While employed on his new 
iarm, he found a pot of gold, which he carried 
to the Brahmin, who commencMng his honesty, 
took the gold, and flattered the youth, by pre- 

* A. D« 1397. f See Dow's History of Hindostan. 
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tending to predict that he should one day rule 
over the Dec<^an, and begging him, in that 
case, to add the name of Kangoh to his own ; 
■ and with this empty prophecy, he paid him for 
his gold* The prediction, however, was one 
which in such turbulent times are calculated to 
work their own accompUshment. Accordingly, 
Houssun having been appointed to the com* 
mand of a hundred horse as a reward for his ho- 
nesty In delivering the gold to his master, em- 
ployed ev6ry resource of his powerful mind in 
advancing toward his object; and at length, 
having risen by his talents to a high command 
in the army, he. took advantage of the distrac- 
tions of the empire under Mahommed, aiid 
seized on the provinces of the Deccan, 

On the first success of his rebellion, he had 
the art to make it appear that he was made 
king of Deccan, by the choice of the rebel 
chiefs whom he had engaged to assist his VieiH ; 
and being in a manoer pressed to assume the 
sovereignty, he changed his title of Ziffir Khan 
for that of Alia o'dien Houssun Kangoh Bah- 
manee, thus remembering his promise to his oldi 
master who became his prime minister, being 
the first Hindu ^ho had served in a Mussulman 
court, Deoghir, the modern Dowlatabad, the 
Tagara of Ptolemy, had been the Hindu capital 
of that part of India ; but Alia o'dien fixed his 
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xfesidence at the ancient Koolburga, which he 
iiew-named Ahssunabad. 

, The dynasty of Bhamanee kings founded by 
him in A, H. 748, or A. D. 1347, ksted two 
hundred years, wheii the natural weakness of 
the^ Mussulman, monarchies was productive of its 
usual consequences in the division of the king- 
dom into five inferior monarchies, which were 
finally absorbed in the Mogul empire in the 
reign of Aurengzebe, about the year 1 650*. 

* Table of the Bhamanee kings of Deckan from Scot's 
Ferashta: 

A.H. A.D. 

Sultan Alia o^dien Kangoh BhaAianee 748 1347 

Mahommed Shah Bhamanee 759 1357 

Mujahid Shah Bhamanee 776 1374 

DadudShah^hamanee, (sonof AUao'dien) 779 1377 

Mahmoud, (another son of Alia o'dien')...... ...... 779 1377 

Ghiause oMier^ Bhamanee 799 1396 

Shumse oMien, (brother of Ghiause) ....;.; 799 1 396 

Abu*l MuzzuffirulGhazi SultaunFiroze Roze'af '- 

zoon ; .' 800 1397 

Ahmed Shah Wallee (brother of Abu'l Muzuffir) 825 1423 

Alia o'dien II '..... 838 1434 

Houmaioun Shah Zehm, surnamed the Cruel 862 1457 

Nizam Shah i 865 1460 

' It was to visit this prince who was a patron of learned men, if not 
hfanself aniong their number, that Hafiz left Schiraze to go to India j 
l>ut after embarking, a tempest forced him back to port, which, with 
the other disagreeable circumstances incident to being at sea yirhen 
not accustomed to it, determined him never to quit his native country 
again. 

Shumse^oMien 
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Timur Leng, or, as he is called by Europeaps« 
Tamerlane, is said by some authors tx> have been 

A.H. A.D. 
ShumseVdien wa o'Doonia Abul Nussur ul 

Ghazee Mahummed Shah 867 1463 

Mhamoud Sfaah 887 148d 

Ahmud Shah 923 1518 

Alia o'dien III W7 1590 

Kulaeen ooUa the last of the Bhamanee kings of De^kan. 

Of the five distinct kingdoms into which the Deekany em- 
pire waa afterwards divided^ the Adhd Slfahee or kingdom of 
Beejapoor is the most interesting to Europeans^ as the first 
transactions of Europeans in the East took place in that pro- 
vince ; of which the famous city of Bejapoor or Yisiapoor now 
in ruins was the capital. It was separated from the Bhamanee 
empire durifig the reign of Mhamoud Shah at the same time 
with the kingdom of Ahmednuggur^ whose rulers are known 
by tbe title of the Nizam Shahee dynasty. The Adil Shahs 
were : 

A. EL A.fi. 

Yusuf Adil Shah ! 895 1489 

ismael Adil Shah 915 1509 

MuUoo Adil Shah ...., 941 1584 

Abun Nussur Ibrahim Adiil Shah 941 1534 

Ab«*l Muzzuffir Ali Adil Shah 965 1557 

Abu'l Muzzuffir Ibrahim Adil Shah 988 1579 

Here Ferishta who was the cotemporary of Abu'l Muzzuffir 
ends his history of the Deckan, but according to the Leb al 
Tahkh> his successors were : 

^ ■ A.H. A.D. 

Mhamoud Adil Shah .*. ....1036 1626 

All Adil Shah II 1071 1660 

Secunder Adil Shah 1088 1673 

In whose reign Aurengzebe or Alumgeer took possession of the 
kingdom of Bejapoor, excepting the mountains and maritime 

parti 
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the sdh of a Tartar shepherd, and by others his 
descent is traced from the same noble family 
a$ that of Genghis Khan : when the manners of 
the nation are considered, it will not aj^ear im- 
possible that both accounts may be true ; the 
Tartars live as the ancient patriarchs and the mo- 
dem Arabs, without fixed habitations, but remove 
their villages or camps as the season, caprice, or 

parts which "hsA been seized by the Mahratta Sevagee, and 
annexed it to the Great Mogul empire A. H. 1097> A. D. 1685. 
The succession of the Ni^ain Shahee kings of Ahmednug- 
gmr began with Beheree, whose 8on> however, iirst actually 
assumed the crown ; this son was 

A.H. , AD. 
Afamed Nizam Shah *• 895 1489 

' Boorehan Nizam Shah 914 1508 ^ 

tioussein Nizam Shah , , 961 1553 

Moortizk Nizam Shah * 970 1563 

Meeraun Hou&seia Nizam Sbah^ (a suicide) • 996 1587 

Ismael Nizam Shah .^....«.... .« 997 1588 

Boorahan Shah ,, ,•, .....1004 1595 

This prince was the father of Ismael whom he succeeded, and 
the son of Moortiza Nizam Shah; he was taken prisoner by 
the Moguls in bis capital Ahmednuggur, and sent to the for- 
tress of Gualior, the Spandau of Asia. Aflev this disaster a 
slave> Unber, under the name and by the authority of Moor- 
tiza the Second, governed with great ability^ and preserved the 
kingdom in peace, during his administration! which he em- 
ployed in public works of utility and n^nificence. Among 
these he built the town of Auningabad or Gurkeh, and greatly 

. improved and beautified Dowlatabad where he was buried, A. H. 
10S5. His son Futteh succeeded to his dignities under Moortiza 
and his son Houssein ; but the Moguls having at length taken -I 

Dowlatabad, | 
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the convenience of feeding their flocks an<f herds 
may dictate. The constant disputes that, in such 
a state of society, must arise on account of the 
best pasture, or the most plentiful springs, the 
necessity of vigilance to guard the camps from 
the attacks of neighbouring hordes, or of wild 
beasts, maintain a warlike spirit and martial ha- 
bits among the people; and, as the prince is dis- 

Bowktabad, Houssein was sent to Gualior, and Futteh being^ 
insane was allowed to retire to Lahore. 

The kingdom of Golcondah was* not torn from the Bha- 
manee sovereigns tijl nearly eighty years after those of Beja- 
poor and Ahmednuggur. Its monarchs are known by the 
name of the Koottub Shahs. The first of whom was 

A.H. A.D. 

Koolli Koottub Shah .;.*. 918 1512 

Jumsheed Koottub Shah 955 

Ibrahim Koottub Shah .\ ^ 963 

Mahommed Kootti Koottub Shah 989 1581 

Mahmoud Koottub Shah 

Abdalla Koottub Shah 

Abu Houssein Koottub Shah 

This last prince was taken prisoner by Aurungzebe> who 
confined him in the fortress of Dowlatabad^ and annexed his 
kingdom to the Mogul empire. 

The other two kingdoms which were founded on the ruins 
of the Bhamanee monarchy of Beckan, were those of the ' 
Bereed and Ummaid Shahees, the first of whom reigned. oyer 
a small district of which Beder was the capital; but the dy- 
nasty produced only three sovereigns. And the latter ruled 
a small part of Berar, but during the reign of the fourth Um-i 
maid Shah, these two petty kingdoms were swallowed up in 
the Mogul empire. 
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tinguished from his followers by no external 
mark of dignity, the appellation of a Tartar 
shepherd mig;ht well apply to the noble relation 
of the great Khan, v , 

At the age of twenty-six, Timur married the 
.daughter of a ppwerful emir, who was tributary 
'to Togatimur^ a descendant of Zagathai, the 
; son of Genghis. His first conquest was that of 
the city of Balkh, in the year of the Hegira 
771*, from which time he reigned absolutely 
over the countries to the east of the Oxusl 
Ten years afterwards he crossed that river, in- 
vaded Khorassan and Georgia, and A. H. 790t 
he had travprsed Persia as far as Schiraz, whence, 
however, he was recalled to defend his own ca- 
pital, which was disturbed by insurrections, and ^ 
at the same time attacked by foreign tribes, in 
pursuit of some of whom he advanced so far to- 
wards the north, that the sun did not set for 
forty days. Five years after his attack of Schi- 
raz, he ^ent his son Mirara Shah with a powerful 
arpay V>^to Khorassan, and his grandson Pir 
Miahonfimed through Cabul and Ghazna to In- 
dia, \^hil6 he himself took the road to Baghdad; 
whicli he entirely ruined, and destroyed its in- 
ha^biftants. A. H. 800 1, Tamerlane turned his 
jdixmk towards India ; and having taken mkny 

^ A. D. 1353. i A. D. 1387. ♦ A. D, 1396. 
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of the mountain fortresses towards the North, 
while Pir Mahommed entered the country by 
this western provinces, he gave battle to Sultaun 
Mahommed in the following year, nearly in 
sight of iPehli, which was instantly seized^ and 
pillaged by the Tartars, who mWsacred its in- 
habitants, and left it in ashes, to proceed farther 
towards the East. Tamerlane led his victorioiis 
troops to the banks of the Ganges, at Toglipoor, 
where he crossed the river, and then marched 
northwards upon the left bank to the Straits 
ofKupele, where the flood bursts through the 
mountains upon the plains of Hiiidostan ; and 
where, at that time, a multitude of pilgrims of 
all nations were assembled, in reverence to the 
holy stream. Mistaking the crowd of devotees 
for an army intending to oppose them, the 
Tartars fell upon them, and were for a shott 
time vigorously repulsed ; but the pilgrims were 
at length overcome, and Tamerlane^, perhap^s, 
ashamed of his victory, returned by tft^e moun- 
tains to Samarkand, receiving on bis ^ ay the 
hoiimge of the king of Cashmere ; and tihis w;as 
the only time he visited India, where Mr Ma- 
hommed continued, however, to makeSsome 
conquests. It was only three years after thils ex- 
pedition that Tamerlane made the famous imcur-. 
sion into Syria and NatoHa, took Aleppo «and 
Damascus, and summoned Bajazet to abandci|a 
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the siege of Constantinople ; but that proud 
conqueror rejected his summmis with disdain^ 
and prepared to oppose his farther progress 
towards the West; but he was soon -overcome, 
and taken prisoner by Tamerlane, who, accord* 
ing to some authors, treated him with genero* 
sity, and according to others with savage bar- 
barity, shutting him up in an iron cage, and 
carrying him with his camp equipage in all his 
expeditions. But Bajazet did not long survive 
his capture ; his death happened in the follow-^ 
ing year. . 

While Tamerlane was thus occupied, his 
grandson, Pir Mahommed, whom he had left 
to govern India, was assassinated*, and his son, 
sultan Sharoch, succeeded to the throne of 
Ghazna, on which he sat forty -two years. 
Tamerlane, however, beginning to feel the in- 
firmities of age, resolved to close his career 
with 3 solemn festival. He, therefore, returned 
to Samarkand, and on an extensive plain near 
that city, he erected splendid pavillions, where 
there was feasting for sixty days. AU classes 
and orders were assembled, the di£ferent artisam^ 
appeared with the insignia of their trades, and the 
royal armies passed in review before the mo- 
narch, whose court was crowded with ambassa^^ 

• A. D. 1404. 
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dors, not only from the Asiatic sovereigns, but, 
according to some authors, those of Manuel^ 
Pateologus, and of Henry the Third, king of 
Castile, w^re present j and on the last day of 
this great festival, Tamerlane caused the mar- 
riages of all the princes and princesses of the 
royal house to be celebrated. This was the last 
public act of Timur, for, the next year, having 
marched towards the frontiers of China, he was 
taken ill at Otrar in Turkestan, where he died 
in his seventy-first year, A. H. 807. 

Such is the outline of the history of Tamer- 
lane, in whom all the qualities of a conqueror 
were united, and who, on many occasions, 
shewed that he possessed also a generosity and 
magnanimity worthy of his high situation. His 
written institutes concerning governmept and 
war, could be the production of no mean ge- 
nius. But the barbarity of untamed nature 
rendered his brilliant course destructive as the 
wild tornado ; and the only mo.numents thjit 
remained of his race, were ruined cities, sur- 
rounded by the whitening bones of their slaugh- 
tered inhabitants. Such, at least, were the 
traces of his rapid journey throu^ the north of 
Hindostan, where his descendants were des- 
tined to feel every reverse of fortune, from the 
throne to the prison, and from the royal feast to 
the poisoned chalice. 
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^e^ sovereign who reigned at Dehli when 
Tamerlane invaded India, was, as I have already 
mentioned. Sultan Mahmoud III. who had as- 
cended the throne in his infancy, and whose 
long and imbecile reign was filled with all the 
disorders incident to a declining empire.* Se- 
veral sovereigns, supported by different parts of 
the army, set themselves up in difierent pro- 
vinces^ and the ambition of the ministers gratified 
itself at the expence of the interests of the state 
and of its master. At lengthy the Seid Khizer 
seized the reins of government^ and seated him* 
self on the Fatan throne ; and, afier a turbu* 
lent reign of seven yea^rs, he died lamented 
by his subjects. His son^ Moaz o'dien Abul 
Futteh sultan Mubarric Shah, succeeded him, 
of whMi Ferishta 8ays» *^ he reigned thirteen 
years : h6 wsls esteemed a man of parts^ just, 
and benevolent, bnd thoilgh Ho great warrior, 
had he lived in a virtuous age^ there is no 
doubt but he possessed talents which might 
render him worthy of the throne.^' His ne- 
phew, the murderer of Mahomme^d the Fifth, 
v^ith his son Alia IL occupied the throne, 
the first during twelve, and the latter during 
twenty-seven 'years^ most unworthily, when Bel- 
loli, an Aj^hacl of the commercial tribe of 
Loudly whose family bad for some generations 
dntinguished itself> spread the royal umbrella 
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over his head, and marked his contempt for 
Alia by allowing him to govern a small district 
for twenty-eight years. 

None ever deserved to wear the crown better 
tbiEin BeilG^> both by his public and private 
virtue^ ; and could any thing in those times of 
anarchy have restored Hindostan to a state 
either of dignity or prosperity, it would have 
been the reitgns of such princes as himself and 
bts son Secuader I. the first of which lasted 
thirty-eight years^ and the latter but ten yeara 
Iciss. But the son of Secunder disgraced his 
family; and during the twenty years that his 
weak and wicked, administration lasted, all the 
horrors of civil war and assassination distracted 
the country, so that, at lengthy, the nobles in«» 
vited Bbber Shah, of the house of Tamerlane^ 
froiii Cabul, and placed him on the throfie, so 
justly forfeited by Ibrahim L(^udi. But the 
eapire of Dehli was no longer* the same that 'i 
flourished uader Balin or Nussur o'dien Ma-» 
hemmed. The province of Bengal was^ com-*^ 
pletely separated from it } the rich countriei^ of 
^e Decean were) the seat of another empire t 
Gozecat did noi^ even Jiominally acknowledge 
the sovereigns of DehE<; : and the modntain 
tribes of FiEitans were too turbulent to see tamely \ 
a Mogul dominion established^ where they had | 
for so nnny centuries borne the sway»^ ^ 
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The provinces wWch Bab'er feceil^d weftf 
those of Mxiltan, Lahore, Dehfi,'A^st; AJiWef(ft 
and Oude. A rety. smallpart of Bafriif life- 
longed ^veri nommaUy to the klngd^id'df fiteMi^ 
and' the deserts of Ajhiere Contaitiefd^ feW srft)- 
jects, and those few it could Stfal'fcel^s'uppbrtl 
Still the empire was af ^ri2e' ^orth cbritendlA^ 
for; but it required the taTenfs and'thd p6'rse- 
verance of Babe^ to establish even the shkdoW 
erf regal ^thorfty, where anarchy had sdloh^ 
Jirevaded. ' ^ ''.'!' 

Thfe femily of Babelf sh&SPbfr l!he"sufcje61^ 
of another fettfer^:^ not that I meat! ittb bfe sd 
long as this ; but I have beeir sbtaietihierf tdnJpted 
to dwell a^ little longer than I intended on the 
reigns of some of the Patans, rather as ^ study 
of human nature. ifi a state of society, where 
both the good and the bad appear in very high 
relief, than because thds6 reigfts had any per- 
manent influence ^bn' the state of India/ Where 
the systeift of gbvernitfent' is so abso'^tiiely Vi-i 
cious, that fts interior dftiiiiriistrafion ias weti as 
external poKcy, is def)etld6nt on the arbitrary 
will of one man,' whfethef weak and wicked, or 
of af firm and virtuOtis' di4i*a6ter', the effects of 
flie longest and nitist beneficenii reign, are 
qmcWy obliterafteflj and tfie wisest i&stitutiohV 
And laws are subverted "ih' a toV)ili6nt| by the 
passions of a weak^.ioi' ibef elufelties of a tyrannic 

Q 2 
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j^^IjHTiiice..^ Thus the geii^x^ tendency of such 
|p>verainents is tq decay; and it is only when 
warchy.has nsen tbiil^ height, and some yigor^- 
ous gei]ius wKq can be both a conqueror and a 
^ le^sdator, enforces a temporary calm, that man 
is allowed a little breathing time to recover 
strength for new exertions, and but too cer- 
V .^ tainly for new sufferings. Such, in few words^ 

has been the Mahommedan history of India. 
Of the institutions which made its native mo- 
narchies more respectable and more stable, we 
know too little; and of its present state, just 
recovering from the horrors of long and crusi 
V ^ wars, itisnot£ur tojudge« 



c 



I-ETTER XIL 

There is no prince whose life can jbe 
better authenticated than that ctf ^Zdier o'dien 
Mahommed Baber Shah, for he his written his 
own memoirs in a style accounted elegant by 
ihose most conversant in eastern literature, and 
in a manner that shews him to have been a con- 
siimmate general and an able politician at least 
towards the latter part of his life. He was the 
'sixth in desqetrt from the great Tamerlane, and 
was horn A» H. 888 *• At the early age of 
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twelve years his father Sdk Omar, kiilg ^ 
Wghana and Indija, part of the inheritance 4f 
Timur, entrusted to him the government of Iti- 
dija, depending entirely on his extraordinarjr 
abilities, and Omar being accidentally klB^d 
about the same time, Babei;^ succeeded to the 
whole kingdom* His uncles, jealous of his abili* 
ties, and thinking that the dominions of a child > 
would be easily seized, marcheti against him but 
were repulsed, as were various other princes who 
made the same attemptii. "When Baber had 
reached the age of fifteen. Having saved his owtk 
dominions he thought of invading those of 
others, and accordin^y marched against tBe 
l^ing of Samarkand, and the same year took that 
capita},' but gave great ofiencftto his army by 
refusing to permit any phmder.lt'pris clemency 
was at that time so detrimental to his interef ts, 
that the greater part of his troops abandoned 
him, and while he was possessing himself of 
Samsurkand, his own capital Indija was isnTested 
from him. On his march to regain Indija the 
^markandians revolted, so that he found him* 
self with a very small body of troops withdut a 
kingdom, and retreating from place to place 
without however losing coUra^ or hope/ ^ v • 

His- fiirtune, which never reinaiiied loii^: 
either whoUy good or bad, restore4 to him4i| \ 
different times both* Indija xmd Staofackaiid, j^at- 
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||is r pofsej^f^ o{, ' ^bftr. rlaf^^ ' but fpr a. '- few 
'WOfi*^.; .»ft!lii§ttM..t^..a§e:(^.rtwpBty he found 
WpifelfiiO^g^c^ ftfepR^^ >i^, native, coui^iy, 
«ndj^r^/yni^ttle4 9^(kte 4^ Cahul ctffered.tb^ 
Wf.^^ yPPJ^^iog:-.^ hi^ f°^^,^>^/:^^ maiched 
i^itl^,: 994. Mo ^§ar;S a^nvards.. ^tablished 
^insdf on jj^ tteone of that kipgdom. This 
fff a^; bis ftttur^e fortunes was -tbe province most 
ftnNag]y.aJ^tac]j|efl to himy for he bad w<^n the 
|ieart& of the i^aJutants ix; Uie patience ^^ 
generosity w^t^ii^icl) be applied hiius^^O'^^ 
^Yje.the 9t^eei?i(?s caused ;by,,ar drea^4^ ^lacthr 
Hyiak-p, whipli 4,.p..>50#j 4^platai Jh^t,<59im»r 

^fikmi^f tJ^r ngWes, i9f J ^ixidpjitaih, jf^-.^ilik^ 
18X'jyieMR:aftfirjv&rdSjt^Vh§!;topt^'»!o'«ffifioi9k,9f 

«M^, i ffi/ V^i^ r i*. .i^l^ fti^t s^¥$^en jt^sf^d 

field. .'???^rP^®*!^:Jnwe^aJl4ly,V>4;,Bo^^W 
f^^^:9W\yfh .anft M» ^9Rti)at.ji5?^.jr€jad,^^i(the 

^ •♦'A^bf-isW'.*^'- ■-' ^'- •'^ ' ^''"•■-! -J' >;>w •:'j»'.>r. 
' .4 Tfar«i»rt>Aidtlic'Mdc«itnjdtefcl4kti& bf itb^ Iiilc%e.'aiU 

titles 
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i;;hief mosque in the name of Baber. Heivmnt 
^er the ceremony to visit the tombs of the 
saints and heroes round the city, and thence to 
Agra, which quietly opened its gates to the new 
monarch, whose progress was marked by idem* 
eney and indulgence* 

Thus Hindostan w4is subdued by a. stranger 
with a handful of men. Ferishta says, ^^ to whdt 
then can we attribute this extraordinary con- 
qu^t in a natural light but to the great abilities 
and experience of Baber, and the bravery of his 
few hardy troops, trained to war for their sub- 
sistence, and now fired with the hopes of glory 
and gain? But what contributed most to weigh 
down the iscale of conquest was the degeneitacy 
of the Patans, effeminated by luxury and wealth, 
and dead to all principles of virtue and honour, 
which their corrupt factions and civil discord 
had wholly effaced ; it being now no shame to 
fly, no infamy to betray, no breach of honour 
to murder, and no scandal to change parties. 
When, therefore, the fear of shame and the love 
of fame weite gone, it was no wonder that a 
herd widiout unanimity^ order or <li^pline, 
should Ml into the haoids of a few brave men." 

titles of a monarch, after which the royal umbrcHa is spread 
«ver their heads. The emperors of Dehli were never crowned, 
but on occasions of state the dicidem was suspended over iiam 
4^head« from the state canopy. 
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Such, also waa the end of the Roman empire, 
and such must be the tennination of all despotic 
govemraents vhere there is wealth enough to 
corrupt the peoplei without laws to restrain. the 
prinoe. 

But the Patans did not tranquilly at once re- 
sign the empire ; the reign of Baber was con- 
tinually harrassed by insurrections in different 
provinces, and at one period his fortune appeal- 
ed so desperate, that bis chiefs advised bim to 
retreat to Cabul. But his constancy overcame 
all obstades ; and his kingdom was beginnixq^ 
to enjoy a little more tranquillity. When in his 
fifty-first year he died*, leaving behind him the 
fame of a great warrior, unsulUed with a single 
cruelty, and the reputation of being the wonder 
of the age in which he lived* 

The character drawn of him by Ferishta is 
one. of those which we contemplate with mingled 
respect and affection. ^^ He so'often pardoned 
ingratitude and treason that he seemed to make 
a principle of returning good for evil. HerUius. 
disarmed vice, and made the wicked the woi^ 
shippers of his virtue. He was of the sect of 
the Haunafiest, in whose tenets and doctdneo^ 

* A. D. 1530. A.H.937. 

t A branch of the ^eat sect of the gunnies, who maintain 
the ai)jthority gf the four first Kalift. The Sheas respect onlj^ 
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he was iWifectly versed ; yielding more to tife 
evidence of reason than to the marvellous le- 
gends of saperstitious antiquity. He was not 
however £:>rgetfui of Aat rational vrorship which 
is due to the great creator, nor a despiser of 
those lanes and ceremonies which are founded on 
sound policy for the benefit of the superficial 
-judges of things. He was a master of the arts 
of poetry, writing, and music.** 

The historian adds that he was fond of plea- 
'6ure, though moderate in its enjoyment; and 
tiiat he was equally celebrated for his clemency, 
courage and justice. As an instance of the 
latter, he relates that a caravan from China 
having been buried in the snow in crossing the 
rthountains of Indija, he caused the goods to be 
collected, and sent notice to China of what had 
happened, that the owners or heiis might claim 
their property, which he restored them, refusing 
eiven to be reimbursed for his expences. 

Houmaioun, called alsa Nussur o'dien Ma- 
hommed, succeeded his father on the throne of 
India, but the Patans soon disturbed the tran- 
qnlBiiy of his kingdom, and in this they were 
aided by tiie treachery and short-sighted policy 
of the* brothers of Houmaioun. Afler twelve 
years of civil war, and encountering every re- 
verse of fortune, sometimes a wandered- in the 
sandy desert, with scarcely an attendant, at 
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others at the heaid of a promising amrf^ the son 
of Baber was obliged to fly for protection and 
safety to the court of Shah IThamasp, the second 
of the Sufiee dynasty of Persia. Of the suffer- 
ings of this prince and his little band of Moguls 
the following incident may give an idea. 
•* On the fourth day of their retreat, they fell in 
with another well whidi was so deq>, that die 
only bucket they had, took a great deal of time 
in being wound up, and therefore a drum was 
beat to give notice to the people when the 
bucket appeared, that they might repair hy 
turns to drink. The unhaj^y men were so im- 
patient for the water, that as soon as the first 
bucket appeared ten or twelve threw themselves 
upon it before it quite reached the brim of tl^ 
well, by which means the rope broke, the bucket 
was lost, and several fell headlong after it. 
When this fatal accident happened the screams 
and lamientations of all became loud und dread- 
ful, some, lolling out their tongues, rolled them- 
selves in agony on the hot sand ; wlule others 
precipitating themsdlves into the well met wil^ 
an immediate and consequently an easier death!'* 
Meantime Ferid an A%han, commonly called 
Shere, asce?ided the throne of DehlL He ap- 
pears to have been ,a man of extraordinary ta- 
lents ai^d a hardy warrior. But although capable 
of the moat graerdus actions, he was on many 

6 
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pcpasions cruel and vindictive. He was one of 
the most treacherous politicians that history has 
Xficordiddy but be maintained public justice 
thrpugkout his kingdom, and punished all de- 
jceits .b^it his own. The monuments of his mag- 
/pific^pe and care of the public remain. He 
built caravanseras for travellers of every sect 
and religion^ at every stage from Bengal to th^ 
J^ndus, a distance of three thousand miles ^ and 
{ilaut^d rows of fruit trees along the road for the 
accommodatio;i of the passengers. He was the 
first who established horse-posts in India, for the 
forwarding intelligence to government, and for 
the convenience of commerce ; and in his reig||;i 
the public safety was such that the travell^ 
r^s^ and, slept with his goods on the higtv- 
xg^ in ; perfect, sepurity. He was killed by tbe 
l^^r^titig of a shell at the seige of Chitore, after 
^T^n of fiv,e years.*, and his eldest son Adil 
8iiQi;^4ftd him ; but before the cerempny of in- 
Siiv^f^TSition, took p)ajce, that timid prince gave 
|ip,his title to jS^^lim his younger brother, yrhosp 
qiiatities though iQuch inferior, had a gre^t .re- 
.^^blance tp :h^s. father's^ He died, after a tQ^- 
J|?^5^ reiga of i^eye? years, A. H. 960 1. 
. ..,3r^^i9eji of:hiabrothpr-in^law;and successor 
]!)!^l)oipe9l. <AdijL .$poa distracted the kingdom 

♦ A,D. 1546. A.fi; 651' -^ t A. D. 1553. 
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anew ; and several other sovere^s assumed ih€ 
diadem, but Ibrahim the third is the only due 
regularly mentioned as emperor by the historic 
ans. Thus the Fatan rulers again lost' that 
credit which the vigorous reign of Shere had 
recovered for them, and Houmaioun, who had 
during the last thirteen years been residing % 
fugitive in the court of Persia, seized the op- 
portunity of regaining the empire of Ddili, in 
^vhich enterprise he was signally aided by Byram 
or Bahran, the tutor of his son Akbar. 

Secunder, nephew of Shere,, who had assumed 
the imperial titles at Agra, was now at the head 
of the Patans, and did all that prudence and 
valour could do to preserve f^e empire. * But 
the battle of Serhind in which the troops of 
Houmaioun, with those of Byram and several 
Tartar and Mogul tribes were commanded by 
himself, assisted by the young prince Akbar 
and his tutor,, was decisive of tlie fate of Dehli, 
and destroyed for ever the Patau power. This 
battle took place A. H. 962*, and by its success 
Houmaioun once more becainfe emperdr of In* 
d!a. But. he did not long enfjdy his crown, for 
in the following year he fell down the fnarbte 
stairs of his library and died in his fifty-first 
year. He was a prince of great personal bravery, 
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Mid poteessed many accompIUhtnents and vir* 
tues ; the characteristic mildness and humanity 
<tf his family were most conspicuous in him, and 
on ^ome occasions were carried to an excess 
that bordered upon weakness. 

Shah Jumja,. Abul Muzuffir, Jellal o'dien, 
Mahommed Akbar Padshah Ghazi, commonly 
caUe<l Akbar Shah, succeeded to his fitther^ 
A. H. 963*. The unsettled state in which 
Hoiimaioun had left the empire required all the 
talents and resolution, and perhaps all the harsh* 
ness of Byram, Akbar's tutor, and all the bravery 
and gentleness of the young prince, to reduce 
to any kind of order the discordant and turbu- 
lent members of which it was composed. The 
first orders which were issued were in that spirit 
which distinguished the reign of Akbar, and 
rendered it a kind of golden age to the inha- 
bitants of Hindostan. These orders prohibited 
the exaction of the present-money on the acces* 
sipn of the new sovereign from the farmers, they 
likewise prevented the pressing labourers for the 
wars, and permitted all goods to pass from place 
to. place toll free. 

But Akbar was soon called to less, pacific 
4Qti^ ; the Patan chiefs still raised partial in^ 
sarrection9» some of which were quelled by the 

* A. D. 1555. 
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timely severity of Byram, and others disairmed 
by the clemency of Akbar. The minister, how- 
ever, having tasted the sweets of power, knew 
not how to resign it as his pupil advanced in 
age, and being offended at the prince's endea- 
vours to emancipate himself, he imprudently 
took up arms against him, under pretence of 
h pilgrimage to Mecca, but was soon over- 
come. Akbar invited him with kindness to re!- 
turn to him, and when the old man threw him- 
self at the foot of the throne, he took him by 
the hand, raised him and throwing a robe of 
state over him, placed him in his former situ- 
ation at the head of the nobles. ** IP' said Akr 
bar, " the lord Byi'am loves a military life, he 
shall have the government of Calpe and Chin- 
deri, in which he may exercise his martial ge- 
nius: if he rather chooses to reitiain at courts 
our fevour shall not be wanting to the great 
benefactor of our family ; but should devotion 
engage the soul of Byram to perform a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, he shall be escorted in a manner 
suitable to his dignity." Byram chose the pil- 
grimage, and Akbar gave him a suitable retinue 
and 50,000 rupees a year, or something more 
than of 6,000, to support him. He was unforl 
tunately murdered, with his guard, by some of 
the Afghans of the family of Loudi. 

After this temporary storm, the interior of 
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Akbar's kingdom regained such a portion of 
franquillity that agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, which * had declined during the * 
troubles that preceded and accompanied the 
down&U of the Patau monarchy, began to flourish. 
The emperor turned his thoughts to the im* 
provement of his people ; and while he employ* 
ed the valour of his sons and the Patau and 
HindA chiefs on the frontiers, sometimes as a 
guard against incursions from the north, and 
sometimes with a view to conquest towards the 
south, he, with his minister, the learned Abul 
Fazil, was employed in regulating the economy 
of the state} in procuring information concern- 
ing the different provinces, with their produce 
and revenue, and in framing regulations of pub- 
lic justice and utility. Schools were established 
in various parts of the empire, in which both 
the Indian and Arabic sciences were taught. 
Translations of works both of utiHty and ele- 
gance were made at the command of Akbar, 
and under the eye of Abul Fazel, whose brother 
Feizee was not only a great warrior, but one of 
the most learned men of Hindostan. In short, 
the government of Akbar shewed what advan- 
tage a virtuous prince may derive ftom despotic 
power, to do good ; but, alas I all despots ar« 
not Akbars ; and that excellent king died afkr 
a. reign of fi%.one years, in the y^ar cfthe He- 
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gira 1014*, leaving his people in tears, for hl^ 
kindness towards them had been as remarkable 
as his justice ; and it is difllcult to say whether 
be was most admired, loved^ or respected* 

His personal valour equalled tliat of the ^lU 
ctent heroes of the poets | his magnificence wai^ 
suited to the greatness of liis situation and the 
prejudices of hi* people ; and his aictivity en- 
abled him to see with his own eyes the state of 
his kingdom, and at the same time kept rebels 
in awe» 

In a former letter I sent you Abu FazeVs ac- 
count of the provinces which formed the em^ 
pire of Akbar. His revenues received into the 
exchequer amounted to about thirty millions 
sterling ; and from other accidental sources he 
derived anually about twenty millions more t* 
His armies consisted of about three hundred 
thousand horse^ and as many foot* These im- 
mense resources account for his being able to 
defend, and even to enlarge, so extensive a fron^ 
tier* At the same time, the constitution of those 
armies which were formed of detached tribes 
under independent chiefs rendered it difficalt, 
if not impossible, to prevent rebellions^ and 
afibrded every fiicility for the factious or the 
ambitious. 

• A. ». 1605. . 

t Dttw'i Hiitmry i>f Hindostati, p. ^, vol. ill .... 
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The death of Aifearcloscis the hirtoty df R* 
rishta : his successors haire been leiis fef ttttiate in 
the writers of 1ft«if five«, biit nmteridls are not 
wanting for a modewi hfcitory of Hkidostafi ; 
and Dow, the tmttslator of Fetishtay seemd ta 
have availed himseM' with ^flity of these re- 
sotrrces. 

On the deatid of Akbar, a fitction at coutt 
endeavoured to place Kbosttt, the son of Sdii^t 
jydt>ar*s only survi ving son, on tJte throne ; but 
then* designs were defeated, and Selim, undet 
flie iifle of Jehanghtre, ot con^[ueror of Ao 
world, succeeded to^ ihe crown of Hindostan* 
The friends of Khosrn, rather than his own dis* 
' positions, ted him then into an open rebelEon, 
which was soon isirppressed, and liie ptinte was 
imprisoned, and many years afterwards waur 
murdered by his brother, ShsA Jehatr, who hinb- 
self was more than onoe engaged in rebelfions^ 
s^ainst his father. The penon whose iniffuence 
was most &tt in this reign, was Mirh il Nussor, 
atfterwards iNoor Mahl, the wife of Jehanghire. 
She was the daughter of Aiass, a Taitsrr, tdtose 
poverty oib%ed him to fly his coutrtiy, and was 
born in the wilderness, under circumstances of 
peculiar niisfortunie. Aiass^s talents and probity 
soon raised bim into notice at the court of 
Alebar, and his daughter having been educated 
mSx the greatest care, became one pf^ tb^ most 

B 
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accomplished womea of h«r i^gp, as -well as ike 
most beautiiul* The young princey^Selijiiybe-*^ 
came so enamoured of hfr,^ th^t he begged 
Akbar to demand her ia marriage, but that 
^pnarch. refused to commit sp.great an injiisticey 
jg>r she had been [promised toS^re Afkhun,one 
of the bravest and most accomplished nobles 
of India. . When. Selim /mounted the thr^ae, 
his first care was to obtain Hirh ul Nussun and 
fi)r that purpose thqre.inras no meanness to which 
he did not descend, till at length the brave .and 
prudent Shere^Afkhim was assaasinated, and his 
widow carried to the joy^ . Zenana* It waa 
some time, however, bef&re Jehanghire saw 
her^ but.at length, when his conscience, had a 
little forgotten. the means. by which Jhe obtained 
her, her, favour became unbounded, and hep 
&ther. and brothers, were immediately raised to 
the first offices ;in the empire, <a^d their, relations. 
£rom Tarta^ immediately flocked ta the Mogul 
court to partaJfie the fortune of the house .of 
iaass. ., That.e7^pellent ^an, under tiie n^me of 
Actem^.nl'.Dpwlab> ea^ercised the oflicepf 
^ime minister tiU his deatht. ia such a manner 
tbat his name is to.this^ day revered by the peo- 
plaqf Hindostsui j and his whole family,, by their 
merits, seemed to have de^ervpd, their elevation.^ 
This reign was, as to the. interior of the kingdom,, 
moat; prosperous : forests were cut down^ and; 
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towns imd villages built ; maaiifaetares flou« 
rishedy and agriculture was particularly encou« 
raged. Ptovinces which had been desolated by 
war were repeopled and cultivated, and ju^ce 
was done equally to the HindA and Mussulman.. 
The Mogul empire was so respected, that the 
court was crowded with ambassadors, aniong 
whom an £iigliah envoy from James I. who pre« 
sented a coach to Jehangfaire, was one of the 
most favoured } and in spite of the opposition 
of the prince royal, he obtained the object of 
his mission, which was leave to establish a fac-^ . 
tory at Surat; 

But in the meantime, thte martial habits of 
the nobles, whenever they were unemployed iii 
foreign wars, broke out in rebellions, sometime 
beaded by Shah Jehan, the prince royal, at^ 
others by diffdrent nobles ; but <most of them* 
were owing: to the intrigues- of Noor Mahl, 
whose active and overbearing spirit could brook 
no rival in the sultan's favour. i 

Jehanghh^e died A. H. 10S7*, at Mutti, half 
way between Lahore, smd Caishmere, for which 
kingdom he had set dut^ to enjoy the beauty 
and coolness of its valley daring the hot months^ 
it being his custom to perform every year a jour* 
n^ to some part of his dottiinions. 

if '■''''...'-»' J • . ' • ■ ' 

._ „ .- ., * A,D.vm^ . .• >, .. - 

• »2 
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Thi$. oMoareh hitd the Deputation df being a 
dei$t| bec^upe h^ protectedi tbe fdllowers of 
Bm|ima^u4 Z^oiister» atideven tolerated Chris* 
U\m ^ w^l as Mas^mdnlans.- He was most ri*' 
goTQfX^ it^ administering juttkse, ^ixmsiiing even 
M\<)se ht$ loved^ wthout €tg9td to greatness of 
aitnation. or offio6« He wbs completely 0%e 
&Qm aVaricby and Uii dispoaitioo!! was foigivingw 
In ptiyate^ hia tempier tws iiaptidous^ so mtxdx 
90^ indeed, ai tK^ bear occasionally tiie ckaracter 
of ipsaiaiiy^ifith whtdi malady his anfortuoate son 
KlM^siruiyftiftcertaiiiiy^dflyioted. He ^was naturally 
indolent, and indulged much in wine and o|ntrm;^ 
^ut ht Wis fimd txf literatnre, and has left a 
^U-^tten ]i4e ^ himself. Sa w^U Hnowa and 
aot m^ beloved usa^hie^ 4d\at heftequentiiy left 
ins pajiaee m asimple faabst» and mixed widi tiie 
QijeiQpg: pafftMB ^ ev^ rank ; his person was 
^<^o ^U kukowb to he tttsgnised, but he never 
1^ c^aison to. repent of liia iamilianty with hh 
people. 

^ On, the dmth ^f Jehanghire, several ^parties 
itireiajToiined, ea^^ ^vith a different vtsm^ to 
IM^^veiilt^ aocesaiomof Shah Jehan ; tut, foyl^ 
as^fiftSiA^Q of hja fsAje9(r^in>iU«r, As^ Jah, who was 
br^dor %9 thefi^v^unite snkana trf* his ftither, that 
prince overcame ^3ab4m all^. biM tml^lee then^av 
cifiil dispositions of the former sultans of the 
house of Timur, he put lo death every one of 
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tbe male ^escendwte of Baber but fainMdIf m4 
his four lans ; land to tnake thfe {>eople forget. 
this cxuelty^ he held a festFra), which sur{)asi^d 
in magnificence every thing of the fciiid that had 
ever been witnessed in the East. Hcwevferi 
the viiftiied he displayeij during a reign bf thirty 
years formed the best veil he coiJd throw over 
the crimes of his advancement. His justice and 
vigilaneie secured the happiness of his subjects,^ 
and his gratitude for services insured the lives 
and fortunes of those who grew great in the 
jitate. 

It was Shah Jehan's peculiar fortune to have^ 
in the beginning of his feign, the ablest vi^er 
and the most consummate general that had 
^urished under the family of Tiihur. Asiph 
Jah, his fatber^nJaw, inherited the virtues and 
abilities of Aiass, and ruled the empire almost 
despotically till his death, which happened in his 
seventy-second year. The general Mohabet, 
who had served Jehanghire, and his son Khan 
Ziman, were the military ornaments of the first 
years of Shah Jehan j but the death of the lat- 
ter, shfortly after that of his fether, would have 
been a more serious Joss to the empire, but for 
the rising^eniuses of the four pfinces, sons, of 
Shah Jehan, by bi? wife Mamtaza Zem^neet 
She was the daughter of Asiph Jah, and ^y JNer 
gentle disposition, Jidr viltrte*, and her beauties. 
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had acquired an almost unlimited inftueifee over 
her husband, who, during her life, had no other, 
wife, and after her death built that splendid mo- 
nument to her memory, which has excited the 
wonder and admiration^ of all who ha»ve visited 
Agra, and where he himself was afterwasds buried 
by his son Aurengzebe*. 

The Mogul dominions were considerably en- 
larged during the reign of Shah Jeham The 
whole of Bengal was entirely subdued; the 
states of Asem aind Thibet were kept in awe* 
Under Aurengzebe, his third son, the frontier 
towards the Decan had been extended towards 
the north; Candahar was recovered; Cashmire 
was governed by a viceroy from Dehli ; Guzerat 
was entirely reduced to obedience ( and, with 
the exception of a famine which, A. H.- 1043 1, 
desolated Hindostan, the interior of the king* 
dom enjoyed as perfect a state of prosperity as 
it is possible for hunjan af&irs to attain. ^But 
the time was approaching when this tranquillity 
was to be disturbed ; ,and for the eventful period 
of the civil wars which terminated the reign of 
Shah Jehan, and preceded that of Aurengzebe, 
we have not only the testimony of native writers. 

* That beautiful tomb^ constracted of fine marble, and iiv- 
laid with ptecious stones, is called the TajeMahli it cost 
•£750,00a 
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buib^e xeckal of an eye-witness/ the traveller 
^Bermery "v^ho, as phTsrcian to one of the Mogiil 
nobles^ resided twenty-two years at the court of 
Dehli- I 

The (extraordinary qualities 6f the sons of 
Shah. Jehan were the primaiy cause of those 
disturbances which terminated in the devatioh 
Df Aurengzebe and the murder of faSs brothers* 
Dara appears to have been one of the most 4ic- 
complished of princes : although a Mussulman, 
he retained' in his pay several Hindii Pundits, 
who instructed him in the imcienf learning of 
ihe country; and from the Jesuits, whom he 
pensioned handsomely, and whose cdllbge wa^ 
not among die meanest buildings at Agra, he 
became acquainted with Etoopean science. Like 
all the princes of the house of Baber, he was 
well versed in the Kterature of Persia and^ Ara-- 
bia ; and few men in his time surpassed him ih. 
the manly exercises, and in the qualities of a 
warrior or a courtier. At the same time he was 
frank and generous almost to imprudence ; and 
^the elegance of his address, imd the beauty of 
his person, rendered him the favourite of the 
people. His eldest islster^ Jehanara, partook of 
his qualities in an eminent degree; and those 
two wiere, of all Shah Jehan's children, the most 
remarkable for filial piety, and fbf aflfectioh tc^ 
wards each other. 
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, Sultan Syjaby the second son of the kmg^ bad 
j[^any of Para'g go^ quabtieB^ and be wa$ ioft* 
pit^y mqie prodent^ btti b^ was tOQ fyni ef 
pleasure. 

Awengneb^^, w^a pfurbap& a greates vairior 
fhm «ijthdr of bi» bFotheraj be oertaiQly wns 
more^ fi(d£q;H^d fw iii^tngue, l»xt be poesessed 
Ol^tfi^c the beaif^s the address, nor the si&ce«- 
rity pf tho^f y^iaGe3< He w^ an aXjCettwt dis- 
sembler,, and had ^ peculiar facul^ (^ discover- 
Wg tbe cbaracteis. aad dispositioii^ of others, oso 
93 t9 bring tb^m ii^senf^iUy ovf r to his ONsai pw- 
pps^ . TaQlaaj^lu?an)bitiony,^h^h6airly$LS{MC- 
^^ ta tbe tibran03^ h^ a^ected tbe b^ila of a £a- 
]ur or d/^i'vise, and u^d reiigigjEi as a mask to aU 
bis designs; Hia sister, Roshenasa B^egumr ra- 
aemUed bim in dispoaitioff^ and v^hat authority 
sb^ possessed in the baran waa employed fw 

Morid was tba fourth son of Shah Jehan. In 
hia openness and sincerity be resembled Dara; 
ia liis^ courage be surpsased all his brothers; 
but be was iinpatient and pi^ssiopate to excess. 
He was es^tremely beloved by tbe people, and 
lor tbaJt reasQii be was for a time courted by 
Amr^^gzebe. 

Witk four such scntf^ Shah Jehan felt an arauU 
ety nstoral to one who^ to socore his own throne, 
bad murdered every male in l^s ^mfy^ and wiis . 
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tl»»tibre ptrticubrlj careful to catfse such re« 
8p«ct: to be paid to Dara, m lie hoped would 
smootib h)3 way to the empire after bia owii 
^ath*. To this eod he associated him with 
hJmselfiQ the ; kifigdoKD) and cmtited respect to 
bepasid to the a^net of Dara e^ial to that paid 
to faj» omk. Sujah at the same time was made 
gdyertior of Bengal* Aarengzebe bad the com* 
matid of the aouthem provinces, and Morad^ 
with a poweclui army, ruled in Guzerat. 
- In the year of the Hegira, 1067 1, Shah Je« 
haa waa seized with a paralyfic stroke, aiid eom 
tinued for aon|e time in such a state of weakness^ 
that d%e whole government was administered by 
IStara. The three other pritites being appidced 
of thia, and eaeh expecting that ere they cotdd 
reach I>eUii tbeir &tilier would have boreathed his 
last, determined to march towards the capital, 
and contest the crown with Dara. Solim&n 
Shekoh, the son of Dara, immediately set out» 
at the head of an imperial army, to oppose Su« 
jah, who was rapidly advancing fiom Bengal, 
and defeated him near Benares, when he fled 

^ On the birth of Dara's first son^ Shah Jehan mounted 
the famouft peacock throne, valued at <£U0OO,OOO. On each 
side was a peacock, whose spread tail was jfbrmed of coloured 
jewek, and there was at the top a parroquet of the natural size, 
cut out of a sing;le enverald. 

tA,D*1657. 
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back to his govemmoii to raise new forces; 
Meantime Ai^^igzebe had mardied from the 
Deccan^ and was joined by Morad with his troops 
from Guzerat at Bran^oon Meer Jumla* was 
also, by the artifices of that cra'^ prince, broi^ht 
over to hi» party ; and these united forces soon 
overcame the resistance oifer^d on tkt baaks of 
the Nerbiidda by the Maharaja Jeswunt Sin^, 
and marched, on ^towards Agra. There they 
were met by Dara, and victory seemed for some 
time doubtful, till Dara was forced to dismount 
fiiom his elephant from different accidents. The 
soldiiu^ no longer seeing him jgi his station, 
ied, and Autengzebe gained a decided victory. 
Dara fied to Dehli, and Aurengzebe by ar stra- 
tagem got possession of Agra, and consequently 
rfthe person of his fathert, but it was not yet 

• MeeF Jumla was aisan of low origin,, who by his talents 
had raised himself to great power, and acquired immense 
wealth under the Kootub ShaBee kings of Gofconda. While 
Aurengzebe conunanded in the Deccan, Meer Jumla, upon 
some affront from his sovereign, fled with his treasures to Au- 
rengzebe, who prized his abilities, and,, at that time, still 
more his riches and forces. He died of a fever in Arrac^n, 
where he had reihained on an expedition during the rainy 
• season. 

f Shah Jehan was imprisoned in the fortress of Agra, 
where his companions were his daughter Jehanara, and his 
grand-daughter, the child of Dara. He died A.H. 1076. 
A. b. 1666. He was the first who departed from the mrld 
character of the house of Baber by the murder of his rdations, 

and 
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time ta seize die thrcHte. Darft still • had re« 
sources } and Morad^ whom be had deceived by 
Bis appearance of piety ^ and to whom he had 
prbqcdsed to yield all pretensions to the crown^ 
oil condition of reeeiving a hermitage for him* 
self, was still the favourite of the army, and at 
the head of a powerful body of his own jfriends. 
He therefbre marched »in pursuit of Dara, biit 
on the way he seized and murdered Morad in 
his own tent, where that unsuspicious prince had 
accepted of a sumptuous entertainment After 
this crime A urengzebe marched to Delhi, and 
there mounted the imperial throne, but con« 
trived to have it forced upon him by hi^:friefids^ 
and assumed the title of Aliamgbire, 'or Con- 
queror x)f the Worlds in the year of the Hegira, 
1068*. 

Meanwhile the most unprecedented misfor- 
tunes pursued the unfortunate Par^, nor was hfs 
heroic son, Soliman Shekoh, more prosperous. 
Sujah' had again collected an immense army, 
and to oppose him Aurengzebe marched from 
Dehli, and defeated him. in an obstinate and 
bloody battle atKedgwa, about thirty miles from 
Allahabad. This was the last serious opposition 

to the ambition of Aurengzebe* Morad was al- 

, » * • 

and he perhaps suffered more than any other prince from the 
same crimes in his son. 

• A. D. IjBSS; 
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ready tiittdered. Dara» mth his fainilj^ was a 
fiigitive, ^ndudi^' incredible harddiips in the 
laqde de^rl whare. Houidaiaun had before siifi- 
feredt 111 c<>meqatmce of thise hardships^ his 
belo^r^ wife, Nadira Banil» the daiiigiiter of his 
uncle Parvi^i'^^ died at the residence of Jihon, a 
petty chijof in the province of Bichar^ west of 
the Xn4as. Jthon then sdlzed Dara, and sent 
him^ with his son^ tor DehlL There he was 
mounted on a sorry elephant^ and after parading 
through, the streets^ where every eye wept for 
him, he was confined in a miseraible but a few 
miles from the town, and basely miu^dered in the 
night by (ihe orders of Aurengzebe, who is re- 
ported to have wept when be received the 
bloody head* But the war with Sujah was not 
entirely at an end, and a peculiar circumstance 
rendered it nf ore vexatious to his brother than 
any he bad waged* Mahommed, son of Au« 
rengzebe» was tenderly attach^ to one of the 
daugbtera of Siijah, and beir^ wronght upon by 
a letter j&om ber> be left the camp of his fiither's 
general, Meer Jumla, and joined his uncle» 
However, this desertion did not change tlie for« 
tune of the new envperor : Sujah was again dew 
feated at Tanda, and fled to the mountains <^ 
Tipperah, after having dismissed Mahommed 

* Murdered by Sbab Jebaiu 
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mth his wi& and jewels to .a large amount. An 
artful letter from Aur^agtebe to his son had 
excited tiie susiiicions of theuafi>rtunate pince^ 
who could no longer bear to live with a man he 
had ceased to trust; but Mahocnmed, on liib re^ 
tum fo his fiitheTi was immediately impri$one(i 
in Oualior, Hrhere he remained till his death. 
Many years elapsed befiMre ihe &,te of Sujah was 
Imown with certainty iti Hi&dostaii ; bnt at length 
k was discovered that the. Rajah oJP Arjratcan had 
caused him to bi3 treachei^ously drowned; his two 
sons and twenty ^ttendan^ts were murdered by a 
ffar^ of the Rajah^^s troops; his wife and her two 
eldest daughters escaped flrom ignomiiiy by stn- 
C5ide, and the youngest "died of a broken heart 
immediately after her forced marriage with the 
itmrderer of her ^&mily . 

'Hius eveiy obstacle to the ambition of Au^ 
rengzebe was removed ; and if a ^ise and just 
government of his people could atone for an im- 
prisoned father and tbree murdered brothers, 
that monarch might hope for pardon. He is 
said to have exhibited signs of sensM)iyty an the 
Cata^ophe of hi^ last brother, and perhaps he 
if^as stecere ; for now that he wals sc;ated on the 
throne, and' no longer under the impressif>ns of 
cither fe^r or jealousy^ he had Insure to look 
r<)und on the havock he had made, and it would 
be stoang^ indeed if he eould have Contemplated 
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it unmoved. Aurengzebe reigned fiftj^two years 
with a reputation which few princes have sur- 
passed. Hie tranqtnllitj of that period was 
only disturbed by a transitOTy incUnation^ to re* 
bel, ratlier than a real rebellion, in his son Shah 
Allum, and a suspicion of a plot ibrnied by the 
Persian noblesy'witb his vizier at their head, to 
dethrone him. This suspicion had made him re** 
sdv^ for two days on a general AS8asiihatioa;Qf 
the Persians, but the prudenbe o£ the IRriscesis 
Jebanara saved him from that dangerous cruelty^ 
, The mstgnificence of Aurengzd)e's court has 
made the q[>lendour of the Mogul throne pro* 
yerbiaL Bemier, in particular, has given us a 
high idea of it; and as^ under his successors the 
entire was m a state of continued and rapid de« 
cline, I will stop one moment, before I finish my 
list of emperors, to give you some idea of what 
the Mogul court once was, 

' Where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Show'r'd on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

An idea may be formed of the riches of the 
royal treasury of Dehli, wheti we remeteber that 
after many years of weak government, and both 
public and private- disturbances, Nadir Shah, 
when he invaded India, carried with him from 
its capital above aghty millions sterling in gold 
and jewels* Aurengzebe's manner of passing hia 
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day has been minutely described by different au- 
thorsy and I give you an abridged account of it 
as a picture of his character, of the manners of 
lus court, and of the riches )ie possessed. His 
dress was simple, except. on days of festivals, 
when he wore doth of gold and jewels ; and his 
private, life A^as that of an. anchoret, although he 
encouraged magnificence. in his nobles, and re* 
quired it in the governors of hisrprQvinces. 

He rose every morning at day-break, and 
ha\(ing bathed, he spent half an hour< in his 
ehapel, and the same time in reading before he 
/went to dress, At seveno'clock he wentto tha 
chamber of ju^tice^ to hear appeals and to over* 
look the last decisionsi of the judges, a practice 
of the house of Timur. At that time the people 
had free access to him ; the necessitous were 
often relieved hy^ the kji^g himself, who had 
a large sum of money lying on a bench be^ 
side him, and he was always ready to listen- to 
their petitions. If a well-grounded, complaint 
appeared . against the greatest noble^ Aiireng- 
;2ebe,.at his next audience^ put into his hand a 
written paper, containing the nature of his fitnlt^ 
and a dismissal from all his offices : he deprived 
him jof bis estates^ and thus degraded, he was 
obliged to appeal^ daily at the hall of audience, 
tifl being sufficiently punished he was gradually, 
restored if worthy J ifotlierwise, sent into banish- 
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men*. At nine o'clock the emperor retired to 
l^reakfkst, and spent an hour with hrs family, 
after ^ich he appeared in a balcony facing the 
great 'square of the palace. There he sat to re- 
view his elephants richly caparisoned, his state 
horses, feats of horsemansSiip, and combats of 
yfnlA beasts. At eleven o'clock he went to the 
ha!l of audience and moimtedhisjewelled throne, 
before which all the nobles were arranged in two 
rows, on rich carpets, according to their rank, 
when aH ambassadors, viceroys, generals, and 
visitors were introduced. Each person presented 
made a nussur or offering ; if he was in bigh 
favour, the king received it from his own hand. 
Tht ceremonies of introduction consisted of 
bowing ttnrce times, at three different intervals, 
in approaching the throne, and the same on re- 
iSring, which was always done backwards. ^When 
a new dignity wai conferred on any omrah, a 
dress ^f state, two elephanty, two horses, a 
camp .bed; a sword, warfike instruments and en- 
signs, his patent, and a sum of money were con- 
lfenrfcd1)y the emperor. 
The hall c^autKence, or chehei 5ifoo/f *, bpenec? 

•. LMally tte llq^^piilarB. Tat f^*^ this itatmiA ef 
silver i the wk.iitkiGk dWidaiiit fiomtl^^oiirt^ii^iv^fxvM;) 
and thei other railings of siker. These were -spared hgp I^adir 
Shah, but afterwards seized by the, infamous Golaum Khadir 
KYm. ' ' : . — 

8 
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into a large square, where Aurengzebe reviewed 
and examined troops; a second square was oc« 
cupied by the lower order of nobility; a third by 
iartisa^is who came to exhibit their manufactures, 
atid who received rewards according to their 
merits J and a fourth was filled by huntsmen, 
who presented wild animals and game. After 
spending two hours in the hall, he retired to his 
bathing chamber with the officers of state, and 
regulated ordinary afl^irs, after which he spent 
an hour at table, and in the hot seaison slept half 
an hour. At four he appeared in the balcony 
ovet the great gate of the palace, when a mob 
ususily coHeeted round him with petitions and 
complaints. From this noisy scene he retired to 
prayers, ?ihd thence to the bathing room, where 
the vizier and other ministers assembled, and 
the council frequently sate lat6, though the usual 
hour for the emperor's retiring was nine o'clock. 
This was the usual manner in which Aurerig- 
2ebe passed his time at Dehli or Agfa; but the 
various occupations in which, during his long 
and active reign, he was engaged, necessarily 
occasioned a different disposal of his hours. 
However, when he was on a journey, the court 
t>f justice was held in th6 camp at the same hours 
as in the city ; and those who were obliged to 
follow the king on account of their business, 

s 
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had eacb a sum allowed si^cient to defrajr their 
travelling e2:penses. 

A minute attention to the comforts of his 
people distinguished the reign of Aurengzebe* 
On occasion of a scarcity, an inundation, or 
other pressing evil, the taxes were remitted in 
the suffering districts, and they were always 
lightened on those farms which, in the emperor's 
journies through his states, he saw the best cul« 
tivated. The frontier provinces, however, could 
not enjoy all the benefits of his administration, 
for in order to preserve the internal tranquillity of 
his empire, he kept up a constant warfare in the 
Deccan, ^and finally succeeded in re-uniting the 
whole of its Mahomedan kingdoms to the Mogul 
crown. But he had a more formidable opponent 
than aqy of tilie weak princes of those petty 
fstates, in the Mahratta chief Sevajee, whom he 
was accustomed to call the mountain rat, and 
who during nineteen years baffled all the empe- 
ror's efforts to destroy his power. But I have 
already in a former letter mentioned that singu- 
lar man J and I shall now proceed to the suc« 
lessors of Aujrengzebe. 

He died A. H. 1119 *, after a reign of fifty- 
two yesffn* He began a reign which he owed to 

♦ A. D. 1707, 
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hypocrisy, by the raost unnatural murders. TTie 
splendor and beneficence of his rule taught his 
subjects to forget his early days. The piety he 
professed during his whole life, and especially in 
his last years, must not be ascribed wholly to dis- 
simulation ; conscience required an expiation of 
his crimes, and conscience also made him feel 
the necesaity of a stronger protection than he 
>could afford hinvself. Religion was his only re^ 
iugei ai^das he had learned to knew i£ when 
he thought of it only as a means of gratifying his 
ambition, he probably ended by being a sincere 
believer, perhaps even an enthusiast, 1 for his 
character allowed not of weak impresrfpns. 

His person was by no means remarkable, and 
liis cQqnt^Gtance had not beauty, but it was ex^ 
pres^iye, and siometimes agreeable. His man- 
ners .were prepossessing and simple; his voice 
was harmonious, and he was a good orator and 
an elegant writer. He was well acquainted with 
the, languages of Arabia and Persia, and^he wrote 
the Mogul tongue, as well as the various dialects 
of India, with ease. He erected colleges in all 
the principal cities of Hindostan, and schools in 
the ih&riQr tpwns ; he proposed rewards for 
learning, and founded several public libraries. 
Hospitals, cai^vanseras, and bridges were built, 
and ferried estabUshed on all the public roads^ 
The admiiSiistration of justice was impartial, and 
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Capital (mniflhtnetits were tirarly distsed duiit^ 
hib reign. Such were the atonements he endea- 
voured to make for his crimes } and be has fbund 
Apolbgi^s in those who pretend that the nature 
4>f despotism bfears *^ no brdther near the throne/' 
Aurengaebe, or Alumghire, was succeeded by 
liiB second son Mahomed Mauisim, ciommonly 
'Called Bahadur Shah. It was t&is ptince who^ 
under the title of Shah Allum, had once been 
fiear dtsturbitig the reign of his ikthef by a dvfl 
war, and his own elevation to the throne wa^ 
contested by his brothers, whose dea;&s in battle 
saved hiin firom the crime of fratricide. He 
only enjdyed the crown four years and eleven 
months, when his son Jehander Shah, or Moaz 
o'dien succeeded to it, whose ttiree brotbets 
wera saci^ficed to his security. But bis low and 
4ij^usfing vices, together with the pride of his 
teuintster Zoolfeccar Khan^ soon proved Ms de- 
^traclion. The two brother s^yds, Abdodit 
Khan Bareah and Ali Khan, were soldiers of 
fOTtune, who had raised themselves to impott- 
iance during the troubled ti^nes that succeeded 
the deatii of Aurengzebe. These two chie^, 
with prince Ferokhsere, grandson of Bahadur 
Shah, mised a poweiful atitty^ ^tfadked an^ 
killed Jehander Shahy ^nd fbr some time de- 
higed the capital with the Mood of its noblei9w 
To Secure the ithione toj Berdkhsere, the 
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princes of the blood, who might have aspired to 
the crown^ were blinded with hot irons and irn* 
prisoned. The Seyds, however, grew tired of 
their emperor, whose private fiivoutites often 
gave them gtefA offence ; and after a r^ign of 
six years they imprisoned him, and placed one 
of the royal fiunily, whom they released from 
eonfinement, on the throne. The manner of 
Ferokhsere's death is difl^ently related, but al) 
agree that i^ was violent. It was daring the 
reign of this prince that the East India Company 
obtained their fermftn of free trade, in conse« 
quence of a sviccessftd operation performed on 
the emperor by Mr. Hamilton, the surgeon to 
the Company^s embassy. That gentleipan being 
ofifered any rewai^ he chose, besought the grant 
of the Company's requests, which were instantly 
complied with ; and the emperor, besides othftr 
valuable presents, gave him models of all faia 
surgical instruments in pure gold. 

Abu Berhaut Ru£feh ul Dirjit was the phan«i 
tom thai the. sqrds now placed on the throne, 
but dying of a consumption in four mondts, 
Ruf&h ul Dowlah was put into his place, where 
he died in tiiree months more, and made way 
ibr Mahomed $hab*, graaijson of Bahadur Shah| 
wbe^ since the accessirai of Jehander Shah, had 
been in confinement. 

^ He bega^ his rriga A. D. 17»i 
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/ The ohief event which makes this reigit i||' 
morable in the annals of India, wns the invasion 
of Nadir Shah. According to some accounts, 
he was called into Hisdostan by ihe Nizam ul 
Moolk, who, about A. D. 1724, had begun to 
throw off the dominion of the emperor, and to 
make himself independent in the Deccan. But 
as the invasion did not take place till sixteen 
years after that period, it is. probable t^^at^tbe 
love of conquest and the desine of plunder ^¥e«> 
suffici^ut to rinduce Nadir to invade so weak an 
empire as thkt of JEtehli was become., J^rly,^ 
the reign of Mahomed a conspiracy of flieiwJbles 
cut off the two seyds, who had made and un-. 
made his predecessors at will. Shortly afterwards 
the Nizam withdrew all but a nominal allegiance 
fi>r the states of the Deccan« The Mahrattas 
had seized Guzerat and Mulwa, and even. 
8€x>ured the country within sight of Agra. Na* 
dir had possessed himself of Candahar, and Car 
bul was but feebly guarded. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the imprudence of Mahomed o& 
fended the Persian ambassador, aMrthi^a^rded 
an immediat^.' pretexts for thewviasibn of his 
master. A; kind ef : infatuation sefems Ito liave 
preyaii^ in the MogujL cpunciis ; the army was 
nob half assembled; aid Ma&omed had only 
marched four days' journey from DehliJoto^tbe 
plain of Kama], when Nadiry fresh from the con- 
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quest of Lahore, defeated him, -with the loss of 
his best and bravest minister. At first the 
strictest discipline had prevailed among the Per- 
mans : no one was molested ; and the emperor, 
after having been kept a state prisoner with his 
&mily for a few days, was permitted to return 
quietly to his palace. * 

But this tranquillity did not last. On the 
night of the 10th March a quarrel in the £fazar 
raised a tumult, and one of those engaged sud- 
denly called out that " Nadir Shah was dead,: 
and now was the time to free Dehli from the, 
Persians.'^ A massacre instantly began,- and 
during the whole night the city was a scene of 
confusion and murder. But the morning saw it 
revenged. Nadir Shah at daylight marched to 
the mu^id of Roshen ul Dowlah, situated in the 
principal street, and there gave orders for a ge- 
neral massacre of the inhabitants, witt^oUt dis- 
tinction of age or sex. The havock lasted from 
sunrise to mid-day, when the emperor and his 
nobles appeared before Nadir Shah, and, for the 
sake of Mahomed, he pronpunced the words, 
^^ I for give. ^^ Instantly the carnage stopped, 
but not its effects. Many Hindoos and Moguls, 
to save their women from pollution, set fire to: 
their houses, and burned their fitmilieis and 
effects. These fires spread^ arid the city be- 
came incumbered with ruins. The dead bodies: 
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spoQ caused a pestileqtial disorder anaong the 
surviving inhabitajits< Private murders, in order 
to extort confessions of treasure^, filled the houses 
with tears and groans. A famine was added to 
these calamities^ and some hundreds of honour* 
able persons committed suicide^ to escape at 
once from such accumulated distresses* 

It was not till the fifteenth of April that Nadir 
and *his Persians left the city. A treaty had. 
been concluded, by which he confirmed Maho- 
med on the throne of all the provinces ea^ of 
the Indus, and reserved, those to the west for 
himself. He carried with him three milliona 
and a half sterling in money from the royal trea* 
sury, one million and a half in plate, fifteen 
milUans in ^wela, the 'celebrated peacock 
throne, valued at a million, other thrones of 
inferior value, and the canopy for the royal ele- 
phant, estimated at eleven millioni; ; besides five 
hundred etephants, a number of Horses, and the 
imperial camp equipage. Nor was this all: five 
millions at least were collected by way of fine 
from th^ nobles and oth^r, inliabitants, besides 
the private, plund^'. of the soldiers^ which pfo* 
bahly amounted to as much more. 

The historian whom Scott translates^ remarks 
ooi the aviiseries^ of these dreadful times^ that 
they were produced by the selfishness of all ranks^ 
of people^ I shvuld be tempted to dim^^ the 
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cause for the effect. Despair had rendered them 
indifferent to the future, and to each other 5 
none had hopes of better times, and consequently 
present enjoyment was all that could be attained j 
to betray another afforded a chance for favourjf 
and therefore for safety j but to trust even a 
brother, was to arm him against you for the day 
of adversity. 

j^fter the departure of Nadir Shah, a mourn-* . 

ful tranquillity took possession of the court of 

Dehli, hut it was soon disturbed by those private 

intrigues which rendered the Nizam wholly iri-» 

dependent, and by the invasions of the Mahrattas 

on one side, and those of Ahmed Shah AbdaJla 

on the other. This Ahmed Shah was a soldier of 

fortune, raised to high rank by Nadir Shah, and 

who, after his death, had made himself inde-» 

pendent in Candahar and Cabul. In the year 

of his first invasion of India, A. D. 1747, died 

idahomed Shah, who, though not fitted for the 

turbulent times in which he lived, was a humane 

and respectable prince. 

Ahmed Shah, the son of Mahomed, sucf 
ceiled him ; but tHough he had before his ^^ 
cession shown marks of spirit and bravery, he 
disappointed his subjects by giving himself up 
entirdy to pleasure after he mounted the throne. 
His reign was a scene of confusion, owing to the 
turbulence of the nobles and the inc^rsions of 
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the Mahrattas and • Ahmed Abdulla, Hor wa5 
that of his successor, Alumghire II. more tran- 
quil. Ahmed's eyes were put out, and he was 
consigned to a state of tranquil oblivion in 1758^ 
and his cousin, Alumghire, placed on the throne. 
The principal event in his reign was the total 
overthrow of the Mahrattas at the battle of Pa- 
niput, A.D. 1761, by Ahmed Abdulla, com- 
monly called the Durannee Shah; but that did 
not secure greater tranquillity. The wretched 
monarch was alternately the prisoner of his open 
foes and of his ministers, till he was murdered 
by his vizier, in the year in which the Mahrat- 
tas were defeated. During this calamitous 
reign the French general, ^.Bussy, had ren^ 
dered himself almost absolute at the court of 
*the Nizam who had granted the northern Sir- 
cars, in Jaghire to his nation; but the English 
had become so powerful by their union with 
the nawab of Arcot, that Bussy and his country- 
men found it necessary to oppose them, A long 
struggle between the two nations terminated in 
the taking of Pondicherry by the British, which 
ruined the French in that part of India; and the 
Nizam bestowed great part of the Jaghire they 
had formerly possessed on the conquerors. 

The singularly miserable reign of Shah Allum 
the Second began A.D. 1761. The battle of 
Plassey Plain, which had been won by Colonel> 
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afterwards Lord'Clive, A.D. 1756, and its con- 
sequences, had rendered the interference of the 
£ngHsh of great importance to the contending 
parties in Hindostan. AcccH'dingly, the ac« 
knowledgment of Shah Allum, then a fugitive at 
Patna, by the English and the nawab of Bengal, 
Meer Casim, whom they had raised to that sta* 
tion, put an end to all other. competitors* The 
depredations of the Mahrattas, and of the' Jauts 
under Rajah Mul, rendered it impossible for the 
emperor to attempt to get to Dehli without the 
assistance of an armed force; and as the Eng- 
lish were too fiilly occupied with their own af- 
fairs in Bengal to afford him assistance, he re- 
quested and obtained the escort of Scindia, the 
Mahratt^ chief^ and in the tenth year of his 
reign removed irom Allahabad, where he had 
been pensioned and protected by the -English, to 
Dehli, the ancient capital- of his empire, and 
where his coming diffiised a general joy. But 
the emperor was now obliged to accompany, if 
not to head the Ma}iratta armies; and it was 
with difficulty that he prevented them from fall- 
ing on the forces of his o,wn vizier Sujah ul 
Dowlah, and the English. As soon as the royal 
treasury wi^ drained^ the Mahratta allies seized 
all Shah Allum's: estates except the ruined city 
of Dehli, and treated him with personal indigo 
j^ty. , Tb§,6T|»U remains of his own force, con- 
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sistiog of only four battalions of Sepoys, were 
easily overcome by Bissajee and Holkar. The 
city was plundered, and a fiimine added to the 
misery of the people. From that time, to the 
year 1787, the unhappy Shah AUumwas alter- 
nately the pageant of every successful party thai 
could seize his person, whether Mafaratta or 
Mogul. At that period Scindia afforded him 
the means of dally subsistence, and Mahratta 
troops garrisoned his citadel. But he was des« 
tined to drain the cup of misery to the dregs. 
Gholaum Khadir Khan, a Rohilla chief, march^ ^ 
ed suddenly from his residence of Gooseghur, 
and seized Dehli and the persons of the whole 
royal femily. Nature shudders at the recital of 
the monstrous cruelties committed by that 
wretch, who deposed Shah Allum, and raised 
another of the royal family to the mock dignity 
of emperor. 

On the twenty-sixth of July, 1 788, the royal 
lamily was confined ; and between that time and 
the fourteenth of September their sufferings ex* 
ceeded any thing that the wildest imagination 
tan frame. To extort confesi^ons of treasures, 
they were firequenlly kept many days without 
food; and for the crime of conveying fourteea 
cakes and some water to Shah Allum, a noble 
was condemned to be beaten with clubs. The 
women of the hareiii were. tied up and beate^} 
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many of the princes were brutally struck ; the 
king's uncle, and other respectable persons, 
were so severely flogged as to faint away; two 
in&nts and twelve women died of hunger; and 
four more, in despair, threw themselves out of 
the window into the river ! But the masterpiece 
^f cruelty was executed in Gholaum's presence. 
Beibre Shah AUum's face, he caused several of 
hh sons to be lifted up and dashed against the 
ground, and then throwing down the unfortu- 
nate emperor, his eyes were stabbed out with a 
ds^ger. 

But the approach of the Mahrattas alarmed 
Gholaum, who fled from Dehli j Scindia re- 
|>laced Shah AUum on his throne ; and, soon 
after, seizing the Rohilla chi^, he cut off his 
ears, nose, arms, and legs, and sent hiin as a 
present to the emperor, but he died on the road 
unpitied and unrespected. 

Meantime the English, partly by arms, and 
partly by negotiation, had obtained the real pos- 
^s^on of Bengal and Bahar ; and their nawab, 
Caslm, having proved refractory to their orders, 
'^ey, after a considerable struggle, in which 
the nawab was aided by the vizier Suja ul Dow- 
kh, completely subdued all fiieir enemies ; and 
Ihe battle of Buxar gave them a reputation in 
war, which, aided by their policy, placfed the 
whde of Hindostan Proper at their disposal 
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The province of Allahabad was settled on the 
emperor, but he unfortunately left it for Dehli, 
which occasioned all })is subsequent sufierings. 
The vizarut was confirmed in the family of Suja 
ul Dowlah. The son of Jaffier Khan» who himsdf 
had been both the predecessor and successor of 
Casim Khan, was, on the death of his father, 
appointed nawab of Bengal under his mother 
Munhy Begum* Every principal pity admitted 
an English resident ; and the predominance of 
British influence was felt both in the cabinet 
and the field. Such was the state of Hindostan 
when Mr. Hastings became governor*general on ' 
the part of the Company : and as, since that 
time, the history of India belongs properly to 
that of Britain, I* shall conclude this rapid 
sketch of the rise and decline of the Mussulman 
power in India. 

The state of that country, from the death of 
Aurengzebe, was so disastrous both to the na- 
tions and individuals who compose it, that not 
a momentary doubt can exist of the advantages 
of its present government over the past, what- 
ever be the opinion as to the merits of the go- 
vernment itself. Every man may now repose 
under his own plantain tree; and if in the 
early and unsettled period of our first posses- 
sion of the country, some injustice was com- 
mitted, and some enormous fortunes un£urly 
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umafised, the present purity of the Company's 
servants is best attested by the unfeigned respect 
in which most of them are held by the natives, 
and by the very moderate fortunes which, after 
long and arduous service, they can now at- 
tain to. 



LETTER XIII. 

HY DEAR SIR, 

After so long a digression to the 
Mussulmans, I intend to go back to the Hin- 
dus ; and though I know no more of their his- 
tory than I have already sent you, their dustoms 
and manners, and the division of castes, which so 
peculiarly distinguish them from every other 
nation, may perhaps be interesting. 

The division of the different classes of society 
into separate tribes, forbidden to intermarry or 
hold communion with each other, seems an- 
ciently to have been by no means confined to 
the Hindus. The perpetuity of trades and pro- 
fessions in ancient Egypt, the setting aside the 
tribe of Levi and house of Aaron for the priest- 
hood among the Israelites, attest this; and 
though, in the latter instance, it was by the pe- 
culiar disposition of heaven, we may -well sup- 
pose it to have been in conformity with the 
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wants of that people, and with the customs of 
the surrounding nations, whose ignorance and 
grossness required a visible poix^ as the ext€frnal 
sign of religion and devotion. So, in compas- 
sion to their weakness, the ark of the covenant 
was permitted to be built, which, like the 
moving temples of even the modem Hindiis, 
accompanied the nation in its wanderings, whe- 
ther in warlike expeditions or peaceful cere- 
monies, the brazen serpent was erected in the 
wilderness, and the tent of the tabernacle was 
watched and guarded by a consecrated tribe, as 
the family of Koreish served the sacred Caaba. 

With the exception, however, of the customs 
of the small remnant of the Jewish nation, and 
perhaps of the Chinese hereditary trades, the 
Hindus are the only" people which now presents 
a complete model of the system of castes. The 
number of distinct classes at present acknow- 
ledged among the HindAs, is infinitely greater 
than it was at first, if we may believe the an- 
cient books in which they are enumerated. 
But as this very artificial system must have been 
formed long after the wants of society had pro- 
duced difference of professions to supply those 
wants, it is most probable that, in order to in- 
troduce with more authority a divisioii so ex- 
tremely oppressive to certain orders, the law- 
givers referred it to more ancient times, and thus 
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added ike sanction which respect for ancestry 
never feils to give, to their own institutions. If 
one wished to illustrate the doctrine that know- 
ledge is power, it would be scarcely pos^ble 
.to find a history more apposite than that of the 
subordination of castes in India. Nothing but 
superior knowledge could have procured for the 
Brahmins 2C sufficient ascendancy over the minds 
of their, countiymen, to allow them to take to 
thetnselves the first rank in society, to enjoy 
without labour the conveniences and even luxu- 
ries which others must toil to gain, and without 
taking on themselves the burdens of either go- 
vernment or war, to reap the advantages of 
both, and to enjoy the privileges without incur- 
ring the dangers of dominion. Such, however, 
is the highly endowed Brahmin, who, in the so- 
litude of his cavemed mountains, or consecrated 
groves, studied the various powers and passions 
of the human mind, in order to bend and wind 
it the more surely to his purpose, while he in- 
vestigated those laws of nature, the application 
of which, ampng a simple people, might make 
him alternately the prophet of blessings or the 
denounce]: of woes. Nor .were these the only 
means by which .they virtually governed their 
fellow-cilizens. Tho$e religious feelings which 
are inherent in every human breast, and which 
wnctify eyeiy association with which they are 
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comlMiied^ are of aU others the most easSf 
wrought upon. 

The Brahmins feigned to hold immediate in« 
tercourse ^ith the de^ty : they personified his 
attributes, and held them up as objects of wor« 
«hip to the people ; they multiplied ceremonies 
and expiaticms,- in which themselves were the 
officiating ministers, and thus placed themselves 
in the awful situation c{ mediators betwe» the 
gods and men. Thus pbwerfitlly armed and ar- 
xayed, the first bold step towards the securing 
for ever such transcendant advantages, was the 
positive prohibition against the study of any of 
Jthe sciences which had founded and maintained 
their empire of opinion, by any one who should 
either bear arms or exercise any prdfession ie^ 
parate firom the priesthood; and this would 
probably not be difficult, for the natural dispo- 
sition of man inclined him to lean on others for 
that knowledge and that protection which singly 
he feels so necessary, and at the same time so 
incapable of affording to himself. Even the mo- 
narc^s of the earth were below the Brahmins in 
dignity. Caressed and flattered, or reviled and 
anathematized by the subtile Brahmins, the 
greatest sovereigns moved but as they willed ; 
and if, provoked by their insolence, he called 
upon his warriors fbr reveAge, he had n<» 
sooner extirpated the race witiiiia his own do^ 
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IQuUonai^ than all the horrors of conscience seized 
upon him ; and expiations, the recital of which 
make the blood run cold, or sofnetimes suicide, 
were resorted to, in order to propitiate the gods, 
Pt rather the priests, who styled themselves gods 
upon earth. Nor did these always suffice : the 
^rsi,hmin was at liberty to adopt; any of the pro* 
fessions of the other castes ; and thciy not un- 
frequently seized llie sword of extermination 
and revenge, and more than one record remains 
among the actions of their deified heroes, of 
whole nations of warriors utterly exterminated 
^ven to the babe at its mother's breast. 
^ The four great tribes into which the Brahmins 
feign mankind to have been originally divided, 
are, first, the Brahmanas^ who proceeded with 
thi& Yedas from the mouth of Brahma the Crea- 
tor, and they were made stq>erior to the other 
classes* The protector from ill, whp sprung 
from the arms of Brahma, was named Cshatr^d. 
He whiQse profession was commerce an^ hus- 
bandry, and attendance on cattle, was named 
Vamya, and was produced from the body of 
Brahma, while his feet gave being to the fourth 
or Sudra class, whose business was voluntarily 
to serve for hire ♦. 

* * For this, and whatever concerns the castes, seeTVIr. Cole« 
l>rooke's Paper on the Enumeration of Indian Claases^ Alt, IIL 
^. Res. v^V* p. 53, Calcutta edition, 
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The Brahmins are divided into ten great 
classes, named from the nations whence they 
came, which are, with the exception of Casmira 
or Cashmere, the same with the ten ancient na» 
tions of India, which I formerly mentioned* 
Their nao^es are the Saraswata, Canyacubja, 
Gaura, Mit'hila, Utcala, Dravira, Maharastra, 
Teiingana, Gujgera, and Cashmira Brahmins* 
These ten classes are j&rther subdivided, ac- 
cording to the districts they are born in, and the 
families whence they spring ; and their usages 
and prcrfessioils of faith differ in almost every 
tribe. While some hold it unlawful to destroy 
animal life, and abstain even from eating eggs ; 
others make no scruple of feeding on fish or 
fowJ. 

Brahmins of different nations and families 
do not usually eat with, each other, and under 
many circumstances, priests even of the same 
tribe refuse to eat together. 

The most important function of the Cshatrya 
or Xetrie class, is that of government. That 
caste, alone, ought to furnish monarchs, and a 
Brahmin is forbidden to accept of any gift from 
a king not bom a Xetrie. At the same time, 
while the sceptre is thus placed in the hands of 
the military class, there are strong injunctions 
to leave the civil administration to the sacerdotal 
tribe, and Menu abounds with texts favourable , 
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to that nation, where the seats of justice are 
filled by holy Brahmins. 

Although the intermarriage of different classes 
be now unlawful, it was formerly permitted, or 
at least those who framed the present arbitrary 
system of castes feigned it to have been so, in 
' times anterior to the written law, in order to 
account for the extraordinary number of inter- 
mediate classes sprung from the four original 
divisions o[ mankind. These intermediate classes 
are reckoned by some to be thirty-six, although 
other authors count more than double that 
nutaber, many of which, according to them, 
are of doubtful origin. Those which rank higher 
are such whose fathers are of the first class, and 
the mothers of the second, the third, and the 
fourth ; then those whose fathers are of the se- 
cond caste, and the mothers inferior ; aflterwards 
the children of a man of the third class, by a 
woman of the last; and these afibrd six divi* 
sions. As many proceed from the marriages of 
women of high caste with men inferior to t&em- 
fielves, and innumerable others are derived from 
the intermarriages of these mixed divisions, both 
among themselves and the pure families. These 
form the regular respected castes ; but there are 
several classes of outcasts, called chand&las, pa- 
riahs, &c. who are 'not permitted to live in 
. towns or villages, or to draw water from the 
:same wells as other Hindus j but they pay a 
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small sum to the patel or head-^man of the tovm^ 
ship, for permission to fix their hamlets near the 
market, and other conveniences, and are in some 
places bound to carry luggage for travellers, to 
cleanse the streets of the town or village they 
belong to, and to perform other mean offices. 

The profession of astrology, and the task of 
making almanacks, belong to degraded Brah- 
mins, and the occupations of teaching military 
exercises and physic, as well as the trades of 
potters, weavers, braziers, fishermen, and work^ 
ers in shells, belong also to li^e descendants of 
Brahmins. 

Bards, musicians, herds, barbers, and confec^ 
tioners, descend immediately from the Xetrics^ 

Attendants on princes and secretaries are 
sometimes said to spring from the Vyassa and 
Sudra, but they are also sometimes considered 
as unmixed Sudras. These derive their rank; 
from their fathers, but the classes most d^raded 
are such as belong to the high castes by the 
mother's side only, for a man exalts or degrades^ 
his wife to his own station. Those who keep^ 
cows or horses, or drive cars, florists, pedlarSt 
hawkers, attendants on women, catchers of am« 
mals who live in holes, are all of this lower 
alass^ but the mpst wretched of all, the chande» 
la» sprung from a Brahmin mother by a Soodra^ 
has the office of executioner, carries out dead 
bodies^ and is in all respects a F^ah. The 
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Natafe and Naticas, who are players, dancers, 
and^i^ers, are alao distinct classes of the very 
lowest kind *• Such are the general divisions of 
the Hindik castes ; with regard to the i^ctness 
with which each is obliged to follow its peculiar 
trade, there are a variety of (pinions. Hie 
Biost commendable method by which a Brah- 
min can gain a subsistence, is by teaching the. 
V^edas, assisting at sacrifices, of which, as among 
tiie Jews, a stated portion is reserved for the 
priests, and receiving gifts from great men. A 
Xetrie should bear arms; a Vaissya's proper 
avocations are merchandise, agriculture, and 
pasturage ; and that of a Sudra, servile at* 
tendance. But a Brahmin who cannot subsist 
by his proper functions, may bear arms, 'till the 
ground) or tend cattle, and, in common with the 
Xetricii practise medicine, painting, and other 
arts, besides accepting of menial service, re* 
aeiviD^ aln^, and lending money for usury. A 
Yaissya msay perform the duties of a Sudra, and 
I believe he may bear arms ; and a Sudra may 
Uve by any handicraft, painting, writing, trad« 
ifig, and husbandry. The mixed classes may 
practise the tirades peculiar to the mother's 

* Grelhnan was« I believe^ the first who suspected that the 
Gypsies of Europe were a tribe of the Nats of Hindostan. 
Biehardson's paper, in the tth volume of the Asiatic. Ke« 
feardies» on^ ^k Bozee^hurs, seems to kaVe no doubt on the 
iufcliect. 
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caste, with one exception in favour of the Brab<- 
mins, for none but one of that holy order may 
teach or expound the Veda, or officiate in reli- 
gious ceremonies. Thus you see that the nu« 
nierous exceptions to the general precepts con-^ 
cerning the inviolability of the castes, render 
those precepts less vexations in their operation 
than they must otherwise have become* . 

The distinctions between the castes and sects 
of Hindus are known at first sight, by certain 
marks made on the forehead, cheeks, or odier 
parts of the body, with. a variety of pigments } 
and that this practice was not in ancient times 
peculiar to the Hindiis, may I think be inferred 
from the xixth Chapter of Leviticus, where the 
Israelites are forbidden not only to make cuttings 
in their flesh for the dead,* but to print any 
marks upon them* This is, indeed, fas from 
being a singular instance^ which might be taken 
from the scriptures, of the truth with which the 
modem Hindus have preserved to us the cus-^ 
toms of the antique families of the world. I do 
not know if you will allow me to <;ompare the 
ceremonies practised by the Nazarites^ or those 
Israelites who wished to dedicate themselves to 
the Lord as Levites, in order to obtain the holi* 
ness of the tribe of Aaron, with the austerities 
of the Sanyassees, who, from motives of a similar 
nature, aspire to perform the functioni;, and at- 
tain to the sanctity of the holy and recluse Brah- 
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mill, although born in a lower class. But I 
think you would find it interesting to read the 
bo<^s of Moses attentively, while you are study- 
ing the Hindus, either in your closet here or in 
their own country. One would throw light on 
tlie other, and you know I have often said that 
I thought that one reason why our countrymen 
have distinguished themselves so much in orien- 
tal literature and research, is, that from their 
in&ncy they are accustomed lo the richness- of 
oriental imagery, and the sublime wildness 
of oriental poetry, and initiated into oriental 
manners, by the ccnnmon translation of thb 
Bible, which, fortunately for us, was made at 
^ time when our language was polishing into 
beauty, while it retained enough of its ancient 
simplicity to follow the divine original in its 
boldest flights, as well as through its tonderest 
passages, and thus the very phrase and manners 
of the cradle of all religions has been handed down 
to us with the pure doctrines of our own divine 
Apostle. But the ceremonial institutions of the 
Jews have passed away, and the learning of theit 
taskmasters, the Egyptians, has perished ! Hih< 
dostan alone presents the picture of former 
times in its priesthood, its laws, and its people. 
To inquire into the causes of that stability is 
beyond my powers, even if I possessed all the 
facts which would be necessary to form any 
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theory concerning it : at the same time I cannot 
tmt attribute something to the system of castes. 
The climate of India,whei:e but little clothing and 
shelter are necessary, and where food is plentifiil, 
in proportion to the wants of its inhabitants, is 
productive of that indolence which deadens am-* 
bition and palsies exertion, in the generality of 
mankind. The little wants of a Hindii are so 
easily supplied, that he has scarcely any s^ur to 
his industry for the sake of procuring necessaries 
or comforts ; and his ambition is checked by the 
reflection that if a wish to ameliorate his condh» 
tion should arise, no virtue, no talent, no so* 
quirement, can raise him to a higher rank in 
society than that enjoyed by his forefathers ^ 
and this reflection is embittered too by the con« 
sideration, that the crime of another may, un« 
countenanced by him, and in some oases un<« 
known to him, deprive him of the station be 
enjoys, and render him and his &mily outcasts 
for ever*. Thus, by a moral action and reac* 
tion, the castes have been preserved inviolate ; 
and if in some spots where European settle- 
ments have encouraged industry, and by hold« 

* The 12000 Brahmins of Uie coeBt of Malabar, who perished 
in consequence of the cruelty of Tippoo Sabeb» in forcing 
them to swallow beef-broth, by which they lost caste, or be* 
came outcasts, many bein^ starved to death, and many com* 
mitting suicide in despair, is an Instance of this. 
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ing cmt a high premium to ingenuity and la^ 
boar, have induced some individuals of the 
lower orders to exert themselves, so as to ac- 
quire at least the external circumstances of 
rank ; the jealousy of the Brahmins is always 
oil the watch to repel such encroachments, and 
U> render unavailing the slow but certain pro- 
gress that the spirit of commerce is making 
towards raising the lower orders to a certain de- 
gree of importance*. 

When we see the poor Hindii covered with 
disease, scarcely sheltered from the monsoon^ 
storm, and scantily fed, leaning on his mat 
without a hope, and perhaps without a wish, to 
better his condition, but with the tranquillity 
of despair ^ying it is the poor tnarfs custom^ who' 
can abstain &om execrating the fetters with 
which his forefathers have shackled his heart and 
understanding ? And who that sees the wealthy 
said useftil merchant standing with joined hands^ 
at a re^ctful distance from the begging and 



* In Bombay, the merchant Suncureet Bapooset built, at 
the expense of upwards of .£13,000, a very beautiful temple 
to Maha Deo* The Brahmins, who had patiently watched the 
building, and had consecrated the ground and the materials, 
discovered, on its completion, that poor Suncurset was of too 
low a caste to make an offering to the gods, and that, conse- 
quently, he must make a deed of gift to the priests, who then 
jMnctified it as flie holy place of Maha Deo. 
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profligate Sanyassee^ but feels indignant at the 
abuse of some of the best and strongest feelings 
of our nature ? I am not, as you know, among 
those who either extravagantly praise or extra- 
vagantly condemn the Hindus or their religion. 
It is enough that the latter is false, to wish it ex« 
changed for a better ; but the Hindus are men^ 

^and moved by human motives and by human 
passions, and never, never will a conversion be 
wrought among them by the present system of 
the missionaries. They must be bad judges, 
indeed of human nature, who can suf^ose, that 

. millions of men are, without a miracle, to be 
converted by a few hundreds of preachers, wha 
go among them, ignorant of their language and 
philosophy, and even the religion they would 
combat. Moses, the lawgiver of the Jews, was. 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
consequently could sooth or elude the prejudices 
of the people: who were born in the land of Mis- 
raim. St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, was^ 
versed in the philosophy of Rome and of Athens, 
and wielded against their superstitions, the very 
doctrines and forms of their own sages. But we, 
with ample means of learning, send inexpe- 
rienced youths, virtuous indeed in their own 
lives^ and skilled in their own doctrines, but ig- 
norant of the science of the East, and above all, 
ignorant of the motives and passions of huaian 
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nature, and the art c^ leading men's mmds.--^ 
" Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I' 
unto you," were the words of St. Paul to the 
people of Athens. He turned not to the tem- 
ples crowded with images to expose the follies 
and vices of Jupiter, or to felsify the predictimis 
of Apollo, but he seized upon the simple altar 
of the wisest of men, to the tmknorm God^ and 
thence beginning his exposition of divine truths, 
he, without irritating the passions of his hearers 
by open defiance calling on them to defend 
their deities, announced the pure faith of Christ, 
" That they should seek tlie Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him, though he 
be not fiir firom every one of us : For in him we 
live, and move, and have our being ; ' as certain 
also of your own poets have said. For we are 
also his oflspring. Forasmuch, then, as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, t)r silver, or 
stone, graven by art and man's device. And 
the times of this ignorance God winked at ; 
but now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent.'* 

Such Were the arguments of the model of 
preachers before the most enlightened people o£ 
ancient times. Why, then, are we harshly to 
denounce to the HindA condemnation and con- 
tempt ? Should not his greater ignorance de- 
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abound ^th precepts of piety and moralityy 
why should they not also be caUed in aid of the 
doctrine we ymh to preach ? But the enthu« 
4siasm and the courage which are requisite to 
carry men through great undertakings, ike 
learning which should baffle error, and the 
calmness wUch should refute it, ^re so seldom 
joined with that deep insight into human cha* 
racter, necessary to produce important moial 
changes, under the existing circumstances of 
the wojrtd, that it is vain to expect much from 
the exertions of individuals who can be paid for 
those exertions, and still less could be hoped 
< from the interference of the legislature, as it 
would only exdte that tenacity of opinion which 
all men feel when their belief is rudely attacked^ 
and that spirit of resistance which now lies hap- 
pily dormant. Perhaps were the church esta- 
blishment in India better supported, and the 
English residents more disposed to shew respect 
to it both by purity of mordls and decorum of 
manners, the natives of India might respect it 
also, at least they could not despise it. And if, 
in process of time, by the encouragement of na- 
tive schools, the widening of the circle of com- 
merce, and the consequently increasing inter- 
course between the natives and the Europeans^ 
some few respectable Hindus should be iQdiju;ed 
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to jom the Christian community, they would 
iescape the contempt into which proselytes now 
ikil, and perhaps might attract new converts, 
instead of, as now, standing a melancholy warn- 
ing against a change of faith, which in this 
World renders them miserable and ridiculous.' 
Par be it from me to oppose the conversion of 
the Hindilks ; but I cannot but grieve that the 
means employed are so inadequate to the end 
proposed, and whether, as happens in the phy 
sical world, doing little and unskilfully in a deep- 
rooted disorder, be worse than leaving nature 
to her own quiet operation9,i8 to me not doubtful. 
Sooner or later these will take effect : once ex« 
cite ^e hopes of gain, the desire of advance^ 
ment, place knowledge within the reach of those 
not unwilling to know, they will conquer difficult 
ties to attain their wishes, they will feel, with the 
conscious supericnity which a vanquished obsta* 
cle inspires, courage and ambition to overcome 
anew, the fetters of opinion will be broken, and 
the Hindu, as he rises in the scale of beings, 
will shake off the superstitions, with the lethargy 
of slavery, and the long desired object of good 
men will be obtained by a creature worthy of 
enjoying it. 

All this you will say is visionary : alas ! I am 
compelled to acknowledge, that ^thout some of 
those extraordinary ckrcurrences that have oc^ 

• 7 
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cafldonall^ changed the belief with the destiny 
of nations, centuries must elapse before thes^ 
things can come to pass ; and I can only excuse 
mysdf by saying, that certain as I am of the 
impossibility of thie present and suddeii conver- 
sion of the Hindus, I have no resource but to 
build my hopes on the silent operation of ages, 
and the certain though remote effects of moral 
causes on the mind of man. 



LETTER XIV. 

31 Y DEAR SIR, 

I FANCY I shall exercise your patience 
as much in the Letter I am now beginning as I 
have ever done in any I have written oil the sam^ 
subject, for I have to speak mpch of ceremonies, 
which to us are tedious and unmeaning, but 
they influence greatly the private life of the 
Hindiis, which passes among the higher castes 
in complete indolence, when not engaged in su* 
perstitious observances. The existence of the 
lower classes is an alternation of the greatest 
bodily labours, with perfect idleness ; but amon^ 
aU, there is discernible a portion of that inge- 
nuity which, in times of remote antiquity, ren« 
dered India the nurse if not the mother of arts 
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and science, and of that spirit which in all 
times has made the Hindus a warlike people. 

The manners of the Hind^ are proverbially 
mild and gentle, and apiong the higher orders 
especially it is extremely rare to see any one 
allow himself to be transported by passion into 
the slightest intemperance of word or gesture. 
The higher classes of women are now almost as 
much recluses' as those of the Mussulmans, wl^o 
have introduced their jealousy of the sex into 
India ; but we haye abundant proofs in the an- 
cient poets that they formerly enjoyed perfect 
freedom, or at least were only subject to the 
restraints which among a civilized. people are 
imposed by the laws of society and decorum* 
Sacontala, the» adopted daughter of a holy Brah- 
min, received his guests and exercised all the 
rites of hoiqiitality, and appears to have been 
restrained by no ties but those of religion and 
virtue. The mother of Dushmanta governed 
his people during his absence from his capital ; 
women were competent witnesses in a court of 
justice : indeed^ Menu says, that in a case qon- 
cecning a wo|ban, women are the proper wit^ 
nesses. But it is needless to multiply examples, 
for every H^ndii tale confirms the ftct of the 
ancient polished state of India, when its splendid 
courts presented all the charms of literature, 
and all th/ chivalrous gallantry, which in raising 

I _Co.,l, 
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women peHiaini a little: h^dr thsm luiture in- 
tended th^m in some rejects to stancl, polished 
the manners of the m^n^ and prodijiQed that 
gentleness a^d suavity which the refined y.^% 
easy intercourse of the sexes can alone Secure 
among a warlike people. 

The lowdr castes of Hindu women ^re em^ 
ployed in a manner analc^Ous to the prof^ssiom 
of their hiisbands ) ^nd it is by no meai^ v»* 
common to see them calling btird^s, working 
in mortar sand lime, tilling the grbund, atid otlier 
laborious occupations. 

The daily life c^ a Hindi^ itdmii^ of Uttjl^ ya- 
riety, almost every action being pfescrUi^ by 
law •• Thie Furanas certain rtiles for diet, and 
for the maimer and time :of ealing ; twd meals, 
Oftd in the forenooh, the otber in the evei^og^ 
being allowed. They also enumerate the fJac^i 
such as a boat, where a Hindu must not take his 
irei^ist, and the persons with whom it i3 pei^« 
mkted to partake of food, among whom are his 
sons and other inmates, exci^ting his wife. Tbe 
posture in which it is enjoined ^to sit, and the 
quarter to which tlie face must b^ tiiroed while 
eating, with the precautions requisite to insuiate 
th^ person, lest it be touched by ]the impure, 
^e patticukily insisted on. AQ;er [wasidng bia 
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faandfi .and feet,: aiad smping water, the Hhidit' 

I' 

ipast Bit (krim - on a stocl 6t ouAnoa before his 
]^te, which is plattd on a ptftin spot of gfoiiiid, 
Xfipied and sihoothijsd, in ^ qpadrangubr ^rrnif 
ha be a Emhmitiy a triangle is required for a 
Xetrieii a circle for a Vaissya, and a cresdent Ibr 
a Skidr^. When the food is brought in, he must 
how to it» and ifiising both hands to his fbre« 
head^ eiy--^* May this be always ours/* When 
he sits ddwn^ he must lif^ the plate of food 'with 
his Ifift tmnd^and bieds it. If the food be handed 
ta hi»i> he must say « May Heaven give thee/* 
jyid on taking it^ ^ Earth accepts thee.*' Before 
he begins to eat, he most move his hand round 
bis ptate, or raither his ^wn person^ to insulate 
himself; ho. tb^ ofifers fkre himps of food to 
Yaytoa (th^ HindA Phitb),sfps water, andoflfers 
five ott^ar Imiips to the five ^nses, When wetting^ 
hifl ty^i'he eatslhis repasts iji siWcey withalT 
i^Si flogfefs of his right haftd. At the ^nd of 
bis sAfsH, he again sips water, saying,'*^ Ambro- 
sial fluid, thou art the couch of Vishnu and of 

: The appittg of water is necessary in all cere- 
monies and religious acts. When a BrabiQin 
rises from sleep, he must rub bis /f«etH. wM;h a 
twig of the bai]|i*n w r^cemiferous fig-tree, under 
penalty of losing the benefit of atiy other rites 
performed by him, excepting on the da^s of the 

u 2 
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fMPJilfiatitfPt^andibeUt, 6tb, and^thof eaidt 
limtu: fiMtp%]it } he then utteis a short pra^rt 
tipB wftter^ md sprinkles some of the same de^ 
inent beSgre hm^ jHr^paratoiy to his moniiog 
bath, which consista in ablutions, followed by 
worship, and the inaudible repetition of the 
Gayatrie ^^ with the names of the worlds, after 
which te sits down to worship the risn^ smu 
This ceremony is begun by tying the lock of 
hair on the crown of the head, while he agai^ 
|9<|ate94he Qayatrie. Then holding cusa^^rasat 
in hia left hmul, and three blades of the same 
in his right, he sips water tfiree times, &en rtitiik 
his hands, and touches with water his eyes, nose, 
MXBf feet^ he94» and navel t, and sipping thrice 
.e0aia» he, m^tdkatea ontheboUestof texts duriog 
three suppna8bnsMt)f4ihebfea4h» AauppremMm 
of tile br^iOi implies the following meditation-^ 
^ Air! e£urth| sky! heaven! middle region! 
plnce of bfir^ macisipn of the blessed ! abode 
of trathi ive medicate on the adocableli^t of 

* Gayatrie^ the most holy text of the Hind& Scriptarev 
,CQSlaiiied io the last chapter of the Rigveda ; for the Gayafirie 
and ita context^ see the &th (setter. 

f PpaCynosuroides. 
^ X The Jewish ritual required the tip of the right ears« toesi^ 
•od thumbs^ of the priests to be touched with the blood of the 
burfvt ofiering, Lev.^yiii. .83. l>uching the tip of the right 
«ar is also used as a piyirificatiou by the Brahmins. 
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HxereBfimdettt generator whidi governs oiirfti^ 
tdOlects, wiiich is water, lustre, sayair, immoFtal 
&wlty of tfaonglit, Bnhnui^ eftfdi, sky, iuhI 
keaven* !'' Hien fellows sippii^ of wator, wffll 
xenewed aUutibiis and prayers, lAen the Baii^ 

* The triliteral ^IhMe Oa or^Abm It 4uft tSfUmtd, 
together with the tot of the tvtit, hf Yfgwgmmd^fm.'^* The 
Affeiit of an beings produced all itates4>f.esifteiice> Ua he 
generates and preserves all creatures, Iherefore he b called 
the Generator ; because he shines> and sports, and Irradiates^ 
t hei e fa e is he oaOed respkndent or ikmit, and -is pfdsed by 
sBddties. We oiedilate on the light whid^ ezhting m osr 
jfiinds, continually gorems our inidlects in the pivniit ^ 
wtue, wealth, love, and beatitude; because the being who 
shines with seven rays, assuming the form of time and of fire» 
matures productions, b resplendent, ittumtnes al; and Aial(f 
destroya die universe; IheralbM, heMkottiioMll^ihiiMaMli 
jK«cn.Ta(js^ b otf ed lij^t cr die efiiilfOBt pm^.. TMkUt 
4iyUable daiQtes» thai be UIumiAes worlds j) ^fiecooil^eoQso- 
nant implies, that he colours all creatu^ ; the last syOaUle 
signifies, that he meves without ceasing, from hb-cherislhing 
jH, he is caHed 'the irradiating power." Of the n un i eious ethir 
commentarieior gbsisa on the.CI«yaftiie^ ttefoloitagjs «he 
only specimen I shall copy—'' On that efiiilgent power, which 
is Brahms himself, and b called the light rf the radiant sun^ 
^do I meditate ; governed by the mysterious light which re* 
sides within me, for the purpose of thought, that very light it 
the earth, the siditle sether, and ali which exists idthhi the 
created sphere ; it b the threefold world, cohtaimng ill which 
* b fixed or moveable ; it exists internally in my heart, exteittaDy 
in the orb of the sun ; being one and the iame with that eflld^ 
gtot power, I mysdf am an irradiated manifestation of the sit* 
freme BmABMS/^ . 
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mkk^ atendiog crii ote ftiM with his &oe tofmecb 
Ike: £kHifi,/and koUiiig bis havdi before liimj 
Irorsl^ipil tko MKtm vdlk tte folkMeing (sjaculatio&s^ 
Mr^fT3Bi»ny9 of Uj^ aiinbuiice th^^lendid 
fiei^BiBi^' faeotitiiBlillf riabg to iUumioe the imi-% 
verse: 2d, He rises, wonderful, the eye of the 
simi ifivmi^Ti,* and'of >fir^, ih>liec1ave pbwer "of 
gods; fte fflls heivfeti, learth, And sky, \^ith hi$ 
luminqu^ n^t : hie is the soul of all which is 
^d 9X .'locomotive : . Sd^ That eye supremdy 
faseiteficial rkes pwls from the Eiist $> nsay we see , 
hhh ti hunflred ye^rs-^-m^y we live, r&ay we hear 
him a hundred years : 4th, Maiy we, preserved 
hy vdie divine power, contemplating heavea 
above, the' fegtotf of dailuteife^, ajpproMk the 
©dtf, the iii(ft» ^«idfd^f luiiiiM ■ 

After fhife <ti!id some other sithilar ptayers, aft 
oblationr called Arg^ha, is offered to the sun j 
k.co^stfits^of tila * flowers^ barley ^ water, andrred 
«ii(d «w*wo < id » lil & de»n oop|mr: v^tel^ ^sha^ied 
life !a bo^t,^atoA is presented with am ejaculatiour, 
sighfi^^irig that the sun is a manifestation of the 
^premp Being, present everywhere, produoed 
•vetyK^ere, and ^pervading eva^y pbcie .a^ 

for the Btlndtis h^ve pefsdnifed, b? rather; dei- 
fied, thii their favourite tex);,. and after pro- 

* Sesamum Iqdicum. 
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iiouncing tlie tecfed ttifitend woid Om» ik& 
e^yfttrie is repeated a hundred bra t^ouMid 
'timidB, according to the sitift to be ex^aledf and 
ihe titaM counted <m a ro»»y, composed of 
geins set in gold^ oir of wild seeds, and sometimas 
even of flowers. The poet, in describing Gun« 
^rri, one of the consorts of the pensHre Ma- 
lava, the musical genius of Melandiidy, aays~* 

On a sl^runk chap^et of ni^glected flowers 

In pensive grief she counts the weary hours. ' 

But the Hind6, accastom^d to r^egit iats Oayatrie 
hy rote, is as little scdous or attentive to the 
words he utters, as the poor CathoEe, who re- 
peats his- paternosters and aves without ttndec- 
standing thean } so that the teoct may he n- 
peated backwards or forward, or the worda in- 
differently plaeed, without diminifdring its holi- 
ness. The icereiiiony of coanitiBg the beads 
Jbemg over, a few more texts aise repeated^ and 
<jdie E^i^niin is at liberty to attend to km worldly 
eoiicerns. Preparatory to overy act of rdigion, 
abliittioiis must be performed, for which all water 
is prcfM'y bnt that whidi has laii| above ^r0un4 
is to be preferred, as is running water to a standi- 
iiig pood, a river to a brook, a sacred before a 
comtoon JErtxeam, ^and abcnne all, the water of Idxe 
.Ganges. Ihe sopecstitious veneration £or par- 
ticular livers is amol^ the most naturaJ into 

4 
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whidi men havfe &lien : ' when tile Egyptian 
worshipped the Nile, he adored the visible pro- 
ducer o£ fi^Iity and abundaiice in hit Kiids ; if 
die Jew^ paid the highest respect to Jordan, 
consbteot with their purer reHgton, it was 
through that Stream that they had entered the 
promised land ; and in the burning climate of 
India, the mighiy Ganges, with its tributary 
streamy, became almost necessarily an object of 
devotion among a nation whose vixdd imagina* 
tion pec^led all nature with divinities. Tlie 
fj^ed purity of miiid, by ablution of the body, 
is in all its forms native to the East. The Hind& 
temples are all. provided with tanks for that 
imrpose, when they are not on the bank of a 
streain ; the mosque of the Mussulman is never 
without its: w^ or bath. The brazen sea with 
which Solomon adorned his tenlple, and the 
lavers for the sacred utensils, and the laver of 
brass that stood at the door of the tabernacle, 
with all the diflferoit forms of Christian baptism, 
are derived from a common source, and may be 
compared with those primitive sounds which 
philologers say have th^ same signifieation in 
all languages. 

But the Hindus have figun^tively varied their 
ablutions. Those sacred to fire are made by rub- 
bing the. body with ashes ; others sacred to wind, 
consist in standing in <hist raised by the treading 
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oCcows; and some are consecrated to tbe sky 
by standing in a;8bawer of rain» All these abln^ 
tions are performed with ceremonies nearly «i* 
milar to those I have described, and with divers 
holy texts first invoking the rivers, the gods, 
and water. These formalities must be repeated 
before reading the vedas, vedangas, sacred 
poems, mythological histories, law, and oth^r 
branches of sacred literature} and after such 
study, the priest should offer barley, tila, and 
water to the Manes, sitting with hia face to- 
wards the East with cusa*grass spread before 
him, and touching the offering with the tips of 
his fingers only, as they are parts sacred to the 
gods. The Manes to whom these oblations are 
offered, are those of the progenitors of mankind, 
the Brahmin's own father, paternal grand&ther, 
and great graad&ther, to his mc^er, and both 
paternal and maternal grandmothers, and great 
grandmothers, paternal uncle, son, grandson, 
daughter's son, son-in-law, and other relations 
and the ceremony is concluded by three voluntary 
oblations, one presented . like those to the gods 
looking East, another like those to the Manes 
looking South, and the third is an oblation of 
water to the sun. 

The reading of the vedas, and oblation to the 
Manes are two of the five sacraments which form 

part of the daily di^ty of a Brahmin j the others 

7 
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zt6 separate sacrifices to the deitieA and .the 
spirits, and therites of hospitality. 

The consecrating the sacrifidaT fire, and hal« 
lowing the sacred utensils are the groundwork 
of all religious acts, and they are consequently 
performed with peculiar care. First, the priest 
smears with cow-dung a level piece of ground, 
lour cubits square, fiee from impuriti^ and 
Sheltered by a shed 5 then he describes different 
lines of various lengths and colours sacxed to 
various deities, and having cast away ^e first 
embers from the vessel containing the fire, in 
order to exorcise its hurtful qUaJities, he pkces 
the rest on the hearth, v/hen he names the fire 
according to the use he means to make e£ Ht 
and silently bums a piece of wood a span long, 
smeared wilii clarified butter*. He next places 
the Brahmana or supericHending priest, who, 
except oil very solemn occasions, is represented 
by a baadlfe of fifty Mades of cusa-grass, and 
after many <5eremonies, such as walking iround 
the fire, following the course of the sun, pour- 
ing out water, and exorcising whatever is evil, 
aH which formalities are^ceompaiiied by prayers 
and ejaculations, the ladle^ and other imple- 
ments of sacrifice, are consecrated by touching 

* The iiiel iasedat vaerifieesjSihQtrii be nvood pf tjb^ raooini- 
ferous £g-tr€e^. the ieafj-Butei^ or tbe Catecku wviQsa - bi^ 
the Mango or tlie prickly Acknapthera may be used. 
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and describing figures en them with the tips of 
the fore-finger and thumb. Oblations to fire 
precede allx)ther offerings; and the nine planets^ 
tliat is^ the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Ju- 
plter, Venus, Saturn, the ascending node, and 
the descending node are also pe<iuliarly adored at 
the be^nning of the siacrifices, and oblations 
cf clarified butter -with prayers are ofiered to 
each;. 

Brahn^anas who maintain a, peipetual fire, at 
all who devote themselves to die priesthood 
ought to do^ daily pei^onu tiiie. sacred cere^ 
monies in fiiU detail } but the greater number 
amiprise them all in rone, called ViUswadeoe^ 
consisting of oMations to the gods^ to die Manes^ 
^ndjt^ 1^ spirits, out of theibod prepared; for 
tl|e daily m^, tmd complete the ^ sactcfice by 
|EreSeiiti9g « p«M; of tltat m^l to fiome guests* 
7he reli^o^sc rite^ interitax^irith acis.of oour- 
te^ which; are practised hj way of ibmial bos- 
pitelity are nearly the rame, v^Jiether it be high 
raoky ti venerable profession, Hor cordial firiend^ 
ship^ which entitles the gsiest io dnitinctioci ^ 
they consist chiefly, in ofifenng him a^stodl to 
sit on, water for inblutiDus^ and honey miaced 
with other jSbod for reifim^ment^ Jlnciendy it 

, * See Genesis, Chap, xviii. verses % 3, 4, 5y 6, 7, 9^ 
fot the mariner in which Abraijam' received' the three angels. 

See 
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appears that a cow was killed on such occaskms^ 
but at presaity and probably ever since the 
great reformation of the Brahminical religion 
which put an end to the sanguinary sacrifiees, 
the host content^ himself either with releasing 
a cow who has been bound for the purpose, <ir 
repeating the ancient formulary which accom** 
panied that ceremony. This test fiorm^ty it 
especially practised on receiving a son4n*Iaw on 
the day of his marriage, after the perfonnance 
of oblatioAs to the ancestors of both parties. 
The cow in this case is tied up on the nc^&em 
ftde of the ^artment, where also, a stool with 
the jewels and bridal ornaments are arrai^ed, 
and on the approach of the bridegroom the 
prayer of consecration is uttered, when he sits 
4own and receives water for ablution. An 
Arghya or luring, in a boat-idiaped vessel, is 
then made to him, after which he accepts of 
food, which he eats while prayers are recited! 
over him ; an interchange of presents suitable 
to the rank of the parties is then made^ the 
bride is formally presented by her father to the 
bridegroom, and the cow is at that momeitf let 
loose, when a barber, who attends for the piir« 
pose, exdaims^ The cow! thecow!*— 

See also die reception of Tekatdnis hf Neitor, in tbe M 
tx>ok of the Ody asey • 
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In the mean time^ the bride bathes while 
tenets are recited over her, and both the hands 
gf the bride and bridegroom are smeared /with 
twmeric, or some other auspicious drug, when 
^matron binds them together with cusa-grass, 
iKi ike sound of cheecfiil music. The priests 
tell begin joyfiil acclamations, while the bride's 
&tber pours water and grain on their hands, 
blesses them, and proclaiming their names so** 
lemnly gives them to each other. Being thus 
idSanced, they walk out, and the bridegroom 
addresses her with the following and similar sen« 
tencte, ^^ May the regekits of space, air, sun, and 
fire Msfiel the anxiety thou fedlest, and turn thy 
heart unto me! Be gentle in thy aspect, loyal to 
liiy hiisbaqd, amiable in thy mind, and beautifi4 
in. thy person !'' He then presents her with a 
waistdotb and mantle i and when she has put them, 
on, the &ther ties the skirts of his daughter and 
lier husband together, saying, ^^ Ye must be in* 
separably imited in matters of duty, wealth, apd 
loveP' After this, the bridegroom goes to the 
fedndpal chamber and prepares a sacrificial fire, 
aaad hallows liie sacred utensils, while twp of 
llfii ftiends walk round Ms fire with jars of water, 
and place th^nselves on the Soiith. He . thjen. 
puts four 4oable handfids t^ rice, mixed with, 
,sami4eaves* into a flat basket, near which he 
^ :i * Ademntfaeraaculeata. 
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places a stime and mullar^) and cttunng ^e 
bride to be neW clothed^ hi^4eads h«r to i^e sa- 
cred fire^ iirbert^, \f^th many ceremOhiesy texts^^ 
and pray^^ upwardi^ of fifty oblations^ chiefly^' 
of rice and butter, are offered up« - - 

The mo3t material part of tho ceremony is 
the bride's taking seven steps^ for after the se-* 
ventb,: and no sooner, the marriage is completed 
and the guests dismissed. In the evening the 
young couple are seated on a red bulFs hide, 
and the iKidegroom points out to. bis bride the 
polar 4srf:aF, as an emblem of stability ; they then^ 
partake of a meal^ and the young man remains 
tibree days in the house of his father-in Jaw, afler 
which he conducts his bride home in ^proces- 
sion, when she is welcomed by his kindred, ^Qd 
the ceromony 4^iids with an oblation to f)ie^ 

This i^ now the mo^ usual mode of mamage 
in India. Menu mentions seven others as h^v*. 
ing been anciently practised, and we read * in 
Sacontala, thftt on some occaiBions at least, a 
great part of the ceremony was dispensed with. 
The kw censures the delaying to marry a 4^03^* 
ter after her tenth yisar, because the fitther is: 
bound to provide for her a suitable snatch, and 
the re^xictioBS on marriages are so numerous as 
to render this no easy task, r Besides the ^dbf^ 
flftacks arisii^ from dtffeience ti oagrte, tiie j^xu 

♦ For grinding curry.stiifli &c. 
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hibited degrees of reli(tioiishi|> eitterid to the 
sixth of affinity, and the bearing the same fi^icAly 
name is a sufficient cause of impediment ^ 

The custom of the widows burning theiti<^ 
selves with the dead bodies of their husbandsy 
which has excited so much compassionate in- 
dignation in Earope, although decidedly en^* 
Couraged by the Hindu legislators, has, QCcoirdU 
ing to Mr. Golebrooke, never been frequent^ 
and he grounds this ^consbling opinion oh the 
excessive spiritual rewards, promised even to^. 
the spectators of the holy ceremony ; for it isf 
said by grave authors that even thos^e who join 
the procession shall be rewarded as Ibr an j^^^ 
wmtedka or other great sacrifice, and that those' 
who throw butter or wood Ott the pile. Shall* 
acquire merit ten million-fold thatof an A.s* 
wamedha*. ; > 

Although it be the duty of a widow to^burn 
herself with her husband, she has the alterna^ 
tiye either t& live after his death as a Brah« 
machari er to eouftmit: herself to the flames^ J 
Sh(mld she resolve to live, she must pass her life 
in chastity^ pi^Jty, and mortifications. . She muse 
eat but one meal a day, and never sleep upon a 
bed^ under pain of cawsing her husband to fall 

* The custoiQ is not iin^xagipled in aiic|eDt Grecce^^ 
Evadne, the wife 6i Capaneiis who perished in the Theban 
war^ burnt herself on ter faus&and's faneral pile. 
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from a state of bliss. She must abstain frdm 
ornamenting her person, or eating out of mag^ 
nificent vessels, or of deKcious food, and she 
must daily offer oblations for the Manes of an- 
cestors. In some cases, as where a woman had 
a young infant, or ii^ pregnant, she is positively 
forbidden to burn herself, and the widow of a 
Brahmin who dies in a * foreign country is also 
prohibited from giving this proof of affection for 
her absent lord ; but the widows of other castes 
may if they please burn themselves, on the hews 
of the death of their husbands. 

A widow who recedes' after having declared 
Her resolution to burn with her husband, is now 
compelled by her relations to complete the sa- 
crifice ; hence some of the sliiocking scenes 
which those of our countrypien who have been 
eye-witnesses, have described ; but ip general 
what is thus courageously undertaken, is as cou- 
rageously carried through. 

The ceremonies attending this sacrifice are a» 
follows : " Having first bathed, the widow, 
dressed in two clean garments and holding some 
cusa-grass, sips water from the palm of her 
hand^ Bearing cusa and tila in her hand, she 
looks towards the East or North while the Brah«- 
mana utters the mystic word Om." Then afler 
bowing to Narayuna * she repeats the Sancalpa^ 

* The Hiod^ Neplune. ,: ', 
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>rhiclii contains a declaration of her name and 
&inily, ^¥]th the day and month in which ah^ 
performs the sacrifice, and the motives which 
induce her to do so, and concluding with the 
following adjuration : " I call on you, ye guar* 
diahsof the eight regions of the world ! sun, and 
moon, air, fire, ether., earth, and wat^r ! My own 
soul! Yama! Day, night, and twilight! And 
thou Conscience, bear witness* > I follow my bus- 
band's corpse on the funeral pile/^ She then 
walks thnce round the pile, while the Brahmitt 
utters the following Muntras^ ^^ Qm ! Let these 
women, not to be widowed, good wives, adorned 
with collyrium, holding clarified butter, con* 
sign themselves to tiie fire, immortal, not child* 
less, nor husbaadless ! excellent, let them pasi| 
into fire whose original eiement is water." 

^^ Om ! tet these wives, pure, beautiful, com» 
mit themselves to the fire with their fatid^and^s 
corpse.'^ 

Afler this benediction and repeating the mys* 
tic Namo Namahy she ascends the pile, and her 
son, ot other near kinsman of her husband 
applies the funeral torch with the ceremonies 
prescribed by the Grihya or ritual of his tribe. 

The eflicacy ascribed to this affectionate sa? 
crifice is wbnderfiil, not less than purifying the 
faiisband from all his crimes and insuring him 
an existence of Uiis during the reign o£ four* 
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teen Itidrasi which ^e ib 16^ participate^ %eag 
praised by the chbirs df heavten% This sacrifice 
^S0« though aerta|nljF<a9 9<^tof siiicide^is in the 
Rigveda expre$% exempted from the 'pumah- 
spent attached to that Orkney namely, that of the 
privation of obse^ities, and the faithful widow 
19 honoured^ hy having the^i^c cl)ief moiima: 
knth he? hud)«id. . 

. It is plaiii.frdm the benedictory te^ita used ob 
thse bmrain^ of ^ widow with, hejr husband^' that 
• plrtrality ,of wives was coqamoft wheti ttewfe 
teJita wetfe owni)Osed, although it is . n^w more 
rarrotoong/the Hin(|i^.e^pe]ciully of .the lower 
dbusses^.atid' probably » it im&Jbrjnerly Hare liiso 
iii!tiie.BMeii(i6talcast^^ os^^^i find noiie of .the 
gods providisd with nrare tjhftnione GonsDiit, aad 
they were^ itis mosfc likaely^ the iniagfeA oTtitlieir 
priestsl Tiie military jeaste^ howevel:,.iiidii%ed 
themsblv^sJn a pittraliiy. In tiie ' IbnriLyiim 
we see not only the fact of the three "wives of 
Dasatathra; tiie dSifhor of Rama, and mention 
made xif, the mainy consorts of other monarchs, 
bottheiiU*. effects which the nvalship between 
the kdiea was' apt to produce ; for it was- tiie 
promiste obtained from the king by the artfid 
iLiktfya, in fiivoar of her son Bfaarata^ that 
canned: the sq^mtion of the family <^ Dasa« 
jaobiira^ and the sttbse<|aBBt wandieiings and wa^t 
<^Ra|Da. . •.-.,■.*■= J.. .. 
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J hiie^ih^ Eaiwiyttna^ fit loltsf tb^t part of it 
wHi^h is trapriftt e4, ^wwW give y<>a a mow ax- 
plioH ^tfoni^ial 4h»'prii«ite «td j^blkVlife nf 
tk^ i»Qiwt h^foe^'tbm ^my tiiibg I oan wckeLlb 
y&U); bijft *heitIc(wJdsciifeely ittaiir».3toimpa^ 
tij^o^ d^/read flkuieh mora tkui^Uke &8t ^otiaa^ 
^)XJb9H»^6>n0ttii]3g but tbe desire.of' variety 
dufiog w long voyage would baw ii^aaniedi mn 
tiiimugb; d^^nmck of it as I have ttad; II^i^ 
^llar I;io»»t ^fw.to it again, but dt (Mresent i 
i^iaH i«tiijrli tQf;i»y:ccm8toiit g^ iMn Colis^^ 
bmoki^ &>t the aooMttt of the fiinend ribtfc^ 
thb.Hmdua/ dr at ileaat of the: gMatar |)iirt of 
tMcHtiar {lofffce taatei bury' their ^ead, and I 
boUeve all bury ireiy. y aofig infaiita ; othet^ tribes 
tl^c<rw thtnt dead into nvevi% ^bttt I think nd 
Hindiis expose .thfm't? the atr^ in tftt^'Hianniei^ 
aow^psietiaed by the few* semaiiiii^ dlidciples 
of Zorpaater« . 

As aooa as< a sick . Hind6 laae* all hope of re- 
covecy, hi& redatioK .begttt to perform the apM 
poiilted ceremonies neeessary to^iseeure his enl^ 
vation ; and fii»ae} of tfaeat are iu many cas^s 
so'severe^. that the patient ioauk be enilued with 
ao .oommcMa atiBUgtiii if he eaeape the perils 
pf his erfttme Ufiction. la truth, it. is scaccefy 
desirable that he ^ould^ for after having gone 
through the prpper ceremooiea k^s accouxited 
unholy tfi^ Uve^ >od consequeotly the. pati«ot 

X2 
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loses caste and beconues a .pwiah^ than whkb 
it is impossilile to imagut a mote wretched 
Ate. You floay sippose tfiat a gfaedy heir may 
take advantige of tUaahnrdity to get rid of an 
old ielatioii..bafi>re the i^poittted tiaiet and I 
^ told in Odeutta^ thfti a Simit whose fiu 
tber h^jfor^acose timebeeii.fll, apipeaied one 
d|y in jtbe greatqs^ agttatioa Imise of an 

Epglish gentleroany wh^ be intntated toxome 
atid save hit Puttier, of ^ whom he wvisrireQr £>nd^ 
fixr thiat t]he Brahmiva and pear rehtioiis had 
idready seizod inm. to oonvey him to the river 
whence heieould never retiirnp, The £kigiish<' 
qian iiMiediately \accompRnied the pious son, 
^d had the satis^ctionjof rescuii^ the old man 
fronv,9 |ve9)atiite;deatb^ and for aijight I know 
he 9till lives to Mess his pirenerm. , v : - 
: A dyii^^Hindik must be laid in the open 
air on a bed of cusa-grassj if it be practl-* 
cable he is briM^t to the banks of the Ganges 
or other sacred stream^ where he first makes 
donatiomto the priestt of cattle^ huid, gold, 
silver, or whatever he m^y possess. His head 
must be sprinkled with watei: from theGangef 
;H»d smeared with nsiud frooi the same xiver, a 
9ik6gi[im& stone^ miffirt> be ])beed 1^ him^ 

f Tbe SU^imi$ are bt^K stotte^^DiksreoM9 . 1 believe) 
amti4 in a inBit of the Gandafi met^ wtthM^^ 
Ne^ul. TkeyaitiiMidxiwind/andaTecommoidyperf^^ 
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lArtins fiom Ae Y^dfls or 'Other ^fliu:red poeinl 
must be ^otmdiid fai hiB eatsr, and leaves of holy 
basil scftttered en hk htsA^ t Wheor he^>dies^ Ms 
bodjr must b^ 'wsabed, pedamt^- and deek^ 
with goUen <Mrnaiheb^ a'jnece of vrhidimetsl 
is abo put in the malilii of the deceased, a cloth 
perftnned vrifii firagrant oil is tten thtxmti over 
the body, iivbich is esuriied by ^e nearest rda^ 
lions to sdtne hofy s{k>f on ii fiircs^ or near wa* 
tear, preceded by-fire and by food; borne in un* 
baked earthen vessels^ aiid ftlkmed^by va^idis 
musical instruments. Hie body 6f a Brahmin 
muM^ be conveyed' out of a town by the Western 
gate, Ihat oTa Xetrie by ike northmi, a Vaissya 
is carried out by the east, and a Sudra by the 
south. A corpse nm3r not pass through an in« 
habited place, and^ia iiequifed to rest once by 
the way to the pile. If ^ deceased be a pdest 
who maintained a consecrated fire, the placSa 
liirhereon the fiimeral pile is ecected, jibust be 

ill one or;niore pbc«ii by worms ; <nv as the Hindis bf|ie?e« 
by Vishnu in the shape of a reptife. According to the num- 
ber of perforations and of spind carves in each, the stone is 
supposd to contain Vishnu' in Various cbanterters. For ex* 
ampte^ siicb a stone perferatel la one phce only, witb four 
spiral canes aad wi|th marks^ rescmUinp a cow's fool and a 
long wreath of flowers, contains Lacshmi Narayana. In like 
manner stones are fbundin theK^nnada^'taeftrdkicttMan** 
dadi, whioh«f« eoiisidered aa t)np« ^ Siva» irtd aittf cAsd 
Bla*U|ir. • •- 
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hallowed in the nine manner asibr the iwri^ 
fiAisl fire, aai, fche piie lighted byMiYaaLnd £ma 
hid own consecrated bewth ^ bat in other, cases 
the- hallowing 'the i^t is omitted, and ajiy.un^ 
jl^dllated fire may be used, Tfaoee ;6re8;pecn** 
liarlyfojbiddenaro'. those .fiomanotheF funeral 
pilb^ tix^d^ttmgef ii'pdiiidii or ttiatofimiiini^ 
deanpetiOBU'; ' ? ' r- .- ,» 
* On ioi airivid;«i the place appomted^fcr^e 
ftuieeal, the ' bo(fy is . laid, with < its head to tiM 
•OQtb on Ji(' Ued «C cute gr^A^ while the Telatiom 
wash and pfcpafe themselves for the certobnjr ; 
they then, after adoroiiig it with ihywers, ^sce 
It' on the funeral pile'witfi its head towards the 
north '(if it be a tommiAidie &ce is phioed down* 
wards), andbutterr and perfnmjs aite thrown 
li^cm the wood, after wfaich^thei'nexreiif n^idon 
ixSm^g np a brand imd walking thrice round 
die pile involdng the gods, sets fire to it Dear 
the herfd ;, tfa« btimibg nyist he so managed, that 
some bones, may remain for the ceremony of ga- 
thering the ashes j and to cover the spot where 
liie funeral pile stood, a tree should b^ planted, 
or a mound of earitli or mdsonry raised, or ^ 
pond be dug, or a standard be erected, %i* 
formality is in modern times getteraBy neg4 
leqted e^pting .where . a widow has burnt 
betaelfwilk harhH8bipd« YouwiUi. I^am jtin-e 
on reading this recollect the llth ^neis whqra 
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tbe Tr<i^fis and ancieDt JtftliaUfi cotidmle Or 
imce fer the purpose of celebrating the- obsei 
quits of 1di«ir 4eHoW*sdldiers skin ii? battl^t 

The Trojan king and Tuscan chief comnvand. 
To raise the piles alons^ the winrlin;jr slran3, / 
Ttidf frienJ^s convey ihe dead to fttnVal fires, * ' n 
• ' Bfcuk>iinblrfd'ring smok^frdm the green wood ejppires ; V 
The l^ht 9f bfiav^n is choak'd and thp^new rfJiy nlirea. ^ 
Then thrice around ihe kiudled piles thejf go. 
For ancient custom had ordained it so, ^ 

Thrice horse and foot about the fires are led, 
AtA thttee with loud iaaients they hail the dead.- 

. /».-^ Mf. #. .#; * # * * t * * . 

♦ Now h^d the mor^iinj thrice renewM the hght. 
And thrice dispell'd the shadows of tbe night, 
'When those who round the wasted fires remain. 
Perform the last pftdttfEf ring to the ^lain. . 

i 4.i TUef rnlie tUie yet iterin ashas ^roin below ; 
Tiit«c afid tl?e bon^s unbupn'd, in earth bestow ; 
Tliese relicjues with their courjtry rites they grace, 
And raise a mount of turf to mark the place. 

Drydeivs VirgiL 

I niight also beg yoa to look at the twenty*, 
third book of the Iliad for the .burning of /Pa;, 
troclus, where Achilles performs the part of the 
fieatiest relation and of .officiating prieist, invoking 
the guaFcUan deities ofthe .winds, and other godi^ 
in conformity with the Hindu practice*. 

♦ Thcfefiinieral gwoet in IioiiMr' of deceased h«roic6 were 
£ometimes performed in India, as well as by th^ Greeks/ we 

hare 
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After thf bvmf^, all wlio have tmtxbeA^m 
followed Uif^.desd imit i^pnv to ariiPK m otiber 
waAe^^ «Dd peiform various ^UkioQarMd wuk- 
iilgi» after which they sit down oo the turf^ and 
jefedning from tears alleviate their Borrows by 
^e recital of such sentencea^ as the follpwiDtg^ 
' <^ FpoUsh is he» who sesks pecxnaiirac&iii die 
humaa state, uasolid like the stem of the plan- 
tain tree, transient like the foam of the ata/' 

^^ When a body formed of five elements, to re- 
ceive the reward of deeds done in ita ow> prf^per 
person, reverts to its five original principtea^ what 
Toom is there for. r^ret ?" 

<^ The eartlji is perishable ; the ocean, the 
gods themselves pass away ; how should not that 
bfibble, ini^rt^.nHPf^ec^^destiiwtbnl'' 

^ All that is^lawfUHst finnUy^mrtsh^^tU that 
is elevated must ultimately fiJl ; all compound 
bodies must end in dissolution ; and life is. con- 
cluded with death.'* . , j 

^^ Unwillingly do the Manes of the decea^ 
taate the tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen: 
then do not wail, but ditigeatly perforin the ob- 
sequies of the ^ead/* , V t 

At night,: if the funeral, waa performed by 
day, or in. the dagr time, if the ceremony was 

Iwvc the authority of Major Wilfonf^ who mentions *8uch to 
have been instituted kihonoor of the hero Jcmamdha, Blain 
m the vmqf the MahaMiArat, 
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Aot <jioflipleted uirtil night, the nearest relfttion 
Ufces wAter in a new earthen vessel, and returns 
liome |veceded by a person hearing a staff to 
ware evil spirits, and attended by alt the rela- 
tions, 'th« yoiingest leading the way. An oMa- 
,Uon of a fiineral cake, boiled rice, tila, sugar, 
roots, pot4ierbs, fhitt, honey, milk, and butter, 
is then made ; the funeral cake being crowned 
.with ilowers, and on it a lamp, resin, and betel 
leaves are offered. Some food is placed on A 
kaf apart for the birds of prey, and in the eVen* 
ing jars of water and of ntiBc are suspended flront 
the door, and the spirit of the deceased is in- 
vited tobaAbeand drink. The reUtions then 
engage for ten days, three days, or only one 
day, accordkig toctrcttmstsnces, in a multitude 
of cereadoates, such t» touching holy plants, 
mpfing water, sucking sugar, making libations, 
and repeating prayers and texts, during which 
time, whether it be the longest or the shortest 
perjod, ten cakes must be o^red to the Manes. 
While the mourning lasts the kinsmen to the 
sixth degree are only permitted to eat one meal 
a day, and that purchased ready dressed ; flesh 
meat is forbidden, and all ^sbes dressed with 
fictitious salt; and the three first days and 
nights; or at least one, a rigid fiist is observed. 
TiQ the ashes are gathered, the kinsmen may not 
sleep on a bedstead, or adorn or perfume their 
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persons^ and it is only on the tjbird) Mh*, Mi 
venthy and ninth days that tiiey assemMe in the 
open air io bathe, and take a repast, after which 
they place lamps in the^cross roads, and at tbeit 
own doors, as if to guide the wandering spirit, 
which, till after the second ceremony or Sraddlia^ 
rambles melancholy between earth and heaven*^ 
The time of mouining having eicpiced, the 
Sradd*ha is performed : it consists of QfBstingtf^ 
prayers, and texts from the Vedas^ besides a^ 
kind of exorcism to drive away evil spirits^ On 
during food one <if the formularies is leKtremeiy 
curious, alluding to the mystical sacrifice dp 
Brahme by the immortals by which this world 
was created ; thus signifying that the elements 
of which bodies are oomposed are notannihi^ 
lated by death, but <dieijr forms changed to re- 
vive in others; and there is another text, which 
out of the jnultitude I select for its beautyv 
*^ May the winds blow sweiat, the rivers llow 

'• 1 

* *' Let my pale corse the rites of burial know. 
And give rae entraDce in the realms below ; 
Till then the spirit finds no resting place/' 

Iliad, xxiii. 

All men feel some anxiety concerning the disposal of theif 
bodies after death; and most natjons, in early times, hav^e 
supposed that the- happiness of the soul depended on it. This 
anxiety for what may come after death would alone distinguish 
man from " the beasts that perish/' , 
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mtety and Salutary herbft be sweet unto ub $ 
may night be sweet, may the mornings pass 
sweetly ^ may the soil of the^earth, a^nd heavnen 
parent (of alt productibaft) be sweet -unto as i 
tnay (S6ma) iAtig oH herbs and trees, be sweet } 
may fbe isun be- sweet, 'may kiae be sweet, unto 
us/* -■••...• 

After the food has been o£^red to the Manes^ 
the Brahmins are fed, and the officiating priest 
receives- his fee before the ashes are collected*: " 
When that is to be done, the nearest refetioa With 
his kinsmen carries ;into the cemetery ei^t ves* 
sels as ofiRsrings to Siva and other deities, and pre^ 
sents an Arghawith other ofllirings, after whitA 
he walks round the place where the funeral pile 
stood, and places two vessels at each of the car* 
dinal points, and shifting the sacdrdotal thread 
to the right shoulder, *he: sprinkles the bones 
with cow's milkt, and beginning with the skull 
he draws them from the ashes with a branch 
of sami and another of palasa. They are then 
put into an earthen jar lined with yellow cloth 
and leaves of the palasa^ and covered with a lid, 

t The Brahmins who officiate at funerals are not moch. es- 
teemed. The priests of Egypt who performed tlie funexsll 
rites were held in abhorrence. 

t Achilles quenched the ashes of the pile of Patroclus with 
sable wine, and the urn containing' the hero's bones wa^ 
tilled with fat. -» 
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^ich, being wrapped in mud and thorns mixed 
with * moss, is btiried, and a tree or ether me- 
morial erected on the place. The ashes are 
thrown into the water, <^ spot where the pile ^ 
stood is cleansed, and the dei^es convoked are 
dismissed with an oblation, which is thrown into 
the water, and thus the cerembtiy of gathering 
the ashes is completed. 

On the last day of mourning, the heir puts 
on neat apparel, has his head and beard shaved 
and his nails cut, when he gives the barber the 
dottes worn during the performance of' the 
obsequies, after which he anoints himself with 
oil of sesamum, apd rubs his body ii^ith meal 
of the same, mixed with white mustard seed, 
bathes, sips water, touches auspicious things, 
and returns purified to his house, whicS con-' 
i;ludes the first obsequy. 

The Hindfis are not th^ only people who 
consider the touching or a^iproaching a dead 
body as a defilement. ' The Jews, both ancient 
and modern, have the same supenftition, (see 
the 21st chapter of Leviticus,) and the Egyp- 
tians, who were so anxious to embalm and pre- 
serve the dead, held those who touched them 
in abomination. ' ^ 

The next obsequy is the consolatory oblation, 
after which a bull is consecrated and let loose 
in honour of the deceased } I should be curious 
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t6 ascertain whether this part of the ceremoiiy 
is .of the nature of turaii^ the scape-goat loosed 
into the wilderness as loaded with th^sins of the 
people among the Jew^* 

Various Sradd'has are performed monthly for' 
the first year after the death of a relation, but 
those at the end of the third fortnight,, the sixth • 
month, and the first anniversary are peculiarly 
holy. The first series of obsequies is intended 
to efkct the re-embodying of the soul, and the 
second to raise the shade from this world to a 
place of happiness, for otherwise, like Homer's 
unburied heroes, it would wander 

A naked^ helpless, melancholy ghost 

Tpperpe^tuate thie felicity ofprogemtoranine^* 
nxfyrmsl obsequi^ are performed in the course 
of the year, besides the daily -oblations to the 
Manes, cwhich I mentioned before. And now 
having fed, married, and buried my HindA, I 
shall take leave of him and you for the present, 
satisfied if I have made you better acquainted, 
and diiewed you at the same time that he is 
not very unlike spme of the herpes of other 
times whom he has had tfiQ fortune, whether 
^Qod or bad I will not say, to outlive. 
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♦ • ^ . ' . * 

LETTER XV.. 

Your questions, my dear sir, coticertt'* 
irig. the ban'ows found in some parts of the ia- 
terior of India, arp in part ans^^xred by the i»* 
j^nct^on to plant a tree^ or raise a mound of 
earth or masonry on the spot where a funeral 
pile has stood, or where a sepulchral uru is 
buried.. Some of the artificial hillocks you men- 
tiopi contain urns, in which bones, coins, and 
ornaments have been found, and others are 
heaped over rude stone tombs^ in .whip^.^imjilar 
vases are deposited. 
Barrrows, from 



''.Thcjtoound 



Of him who fdt ihe Ikr^ap'* arr^MTi , , . . 
That mighty heap of gathered groun^j 
Which Ammonia son ran proudly round. 
By nations rais'd, by monarchs crown'd/* 

to those on which the shepherd of Moo^ 
lies to see the green-dlad fairies of his isle^ 
while his flock feeds on its short herbag^^ ^r^ 
ft)und in every part of the, globe. The pile of 
stones in the African desert * which hidiea > tb0 
entrance to the sepulchral chamber oCt^ Copt, 
the grassy hillock which breaks the horizon of 
the vast plains of Tartary, and the tomb of the 
Cacique which arrests the steps of the Lama 
5 ' 
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driver as he ascends the ridges of the AodeSf 
all attest the desire of man to be after death. 
All when opened discover the signs of i^ortalit}^, 
bat all contain likewise some memorial for the 
fu.ture. In one it is the armour which helped 
to earn the wanior's fame, in another the sim- 
ple implements which supplied the savage witlj 
his food, the pitcher from which he drank, or 
th6 axe which opened his path through the fo» 
rests. . . ■ • *. . . ' 

In India the wife, the object of aflfectioni 
perhaps of that delicate jealousy which dreads 
l^e change of sentiment $ven after death, ac« 
^dmpairies the Hindd to his fup^ral pile. In 
America the s^-f age 

Tbinks that trahsportcsd to a better sky 
His faithfttl dog shall bear bim company. 

^ llie Sc&Wic warrior carried hip armour to his 
tomb, that in thehallof Qdin he might joia 
the joyous battle of the Immortald, ai^d as his 
mlantiers softened and. his creed improved, h^ 
iftSl chemhed the hope of living in the \ipemory 
of those hfe left behind j hence the sword, the 
spur, and the banner were transferred from thi 
<jothic cairn, to the Christian shrine, and the 
deep rooted priiiciple of immortality connected 
man with his progetiitoril, through all the varia^ 
tionsoftime, of climate, and of religion. 
- We may leave to professed .amtiquariaaa the 
task of tracing the individual resemblances, tod 
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possible connection between these widely scat- 
tered tombs J our present business is with those 
of Hihdostan, many of which are of uftpolished 
Stones, of a very large size erected on the 
plain,' and not at all covered; and it is no^ 
^uncommon' on the road side, or in a grove, or 
other public place, to see a simple stone erected 
as a memorial of a Hindu soldier fallen in battle, 
near the sij^t where his rude monument stands* 
To the memory of kings and warriors, ceno- 
taphs were scHUetimes erected ; but the Hindu 
tombs which most attracted my attention, were 
some of very beautiful forms, which' adorn a 
low poinl at the junction of the rivers Moot'ha 
and Moolha, near Poonah, raised to the mhtAorj 
of those pious widows who had ascended the fii- 
tieral piles of their deceased lords. 

A cemetery in the East is generally planted 
and adorned with flowers and sweet shrubs, iii 
affectionate memory of departed friends ; ^nd I 
have often seen the shrub which markecl the 
place of a grave,' adorned before sunrise ^ith 
chaplets of sweet mogr^e and half blown rosl^. 
Where a holy person has been interred, a litlle 
temple is not unfrequently erected, which, like 
the shrine of a Romish saint, is hung with voti we 
offerings, and crowded with suppliants. Su(f 
are the tombs of the Deos at Chimchore, 
particular account of which I long ago' sent*" 
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*rhe Mussulmans have contributed greatly td 
adox:n the cities of India. with tombs, whose 
niagnificence has liever been surpassed^ and 
though all superstitious i^everence for the dead 
be strictly forbidden by the Koran,' they haVe 
borrowed from their Hindd subjects much of 
that kind of devotion ; and a Pir*s kuhheVj ot 
tomb of a Mussulman saint, spight pass for the 
shrine of St* FridesWide or St. Agrees* These ' 
buildings, in the parts of India Isaw> are of very 
various sizes and degrees of beauty ; they have 
all domes, uiider which is the tomb, generally 
unadorned, however rich the superstructure may 
be.^ Two of them at Bombay^ one on the point 
of Love-grove, and the other on the rocks close 
to the sea-shore, have an interesting story at- 
tached to them. -Two lovers were together in a 
pleasure-boat, enjoying the cool breezes of the 
ocean, when their little bark struck on a con- 
cealed rock and sunk ; the youth easily got on 
j^ore, but finding that his beloved was still 
stri^gling in the waves, he returned to save 
her, but in vain : the bodies of both were after- 
ward§ drifted to the land, where they were 
buried pn the different spots on which they were 
fqund* Pequliar reverence is paid to these kub- 
bers both by Mussulmans and Hindis ; and X 
believe that the priest in whose gua^^dianship 
they are, makes no small profit of* the offers 
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. A stranger in. Xpd^ ^iU not Ml to fee strHclk 
with the indiscrimins^t? t^^ct ^hich tt^e low^f 
classes of Hindi^s pay to the oty^ctif ^fT&hipp^ 
ky all other sects^ { hfiye »e^ th^pi. q^ki^g 
their littlje ofleringg, and JQmmg the proc^ssiqw^ 
at the Mussulman fe^ts ^ Hassan ^nd Hossmn, 
and as frequently appearing at tbf d^ors c^ tb0 
liomisb Pprtnguese chapels, with presents of 
candles tft burn before tjie eaifttii, s^nd flowers t^ 
. adorn the shrinep } in short, what^er k rqgardeid 
as holy by others^ they approach with x^vevmMp 
so much are Mncultiyated m^n the c;reatures,of 
imitation and of habits 

Among the singular cpipeidepees between the 
usages of the Hindus and th( Christian nations 
of Europe, J was surprised to find tb# cwtMd of 
making April fools, which is eqiw% a prac^tiet^ 
of the Mussuhnans and Indians, ^ind waa pro- 
bably deriyed to the Western chorcjies b^ rtl« 
first importers of Chxistiafuty^ Qf at least ks forrn^ 
and ceremonies, from the l^a^t, together witb 
some o<liers» as the Umsme^ Yowl of poverty and 
cdbbacy^ and possibly t)ie chanting «f the riimk 
altbou^ that and the fenming of ina^Ase be mQr^ 
immedi?itely taken Stpm the Jewish praclipf • 

It is passible that the Mtt^isulaianif in Ind^ 
may only joto in the BmU, for tb»t is (!»§ miq^ 
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tof the festival during which the Hindis amus6 
themselves witii making what we should call 
April fools, from the disposition all men feel 
to rejcHce with those who rejoice ; but it is sin- 
gular that a custom which some even suppose a 
relip of andent British usages before the intro- 
duction of Chlistianity should prevail to this 
day in a cduntry at the distance of half th6 
globes, Hie Hull is held in the month of March, 
^d seems a Natural rejoicing for the return of 
Sqwirig, espectaily if the theory which derives 
tile peo^e aiid religion of HindosCan from a 
hiore northern clitn&te be true. Indra, who 
is tile lord of showers, o^ the Jupiter pluvius of 
Ihe East, is ^so the god of Illusions and deceits 
of every kind j now the showery season com- 
meaces neq^y at the time (rf this festival, and 
this mifthful deception may not improperly be 
totn^i^fited as a popular^ homage to the king of 
deceits^ Remeiiibftr, this is only a conjecture 
of my own j for I am not kamed enough iii the 
iantiquities of Britain or India to pronounce in 
^ny question concerning either. But as I am 
fnentioning the Huii fools, I must take notice 
that on one of the festivals of Bhavanj, whom 
we may co^mp^re to Tellus or Ceres, which hap- 
pen? about tiie beginning of May, the cow- 
lepers and others of that class, erect a pole 
adorned with flowers in the gardens with great 

y2 
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ceremony and rejoicings, similar to those still 
made in some parts of England on the erection 
of the may-pole. 

The Hindis, from what I have seen of them, 
I should consider as a cheerful people, fond o£ 
3hews and amusements, although custom pre- 
vents them from joining in many of those which 
enliven the populace of other nations. 

Dancing is a diversion of which they never 
partake, as it is the trade of a peculiar caste, 
who are hired at all feasts ; and that dancing 
consists more in pantomime than what we call 
dancing in Europe. The dancers are adorned 
with jewels and flowing robes, and hung with 
little bells, which as they move in cadence give 
an agreeable sound, and m,en and women are 
both occasionally employed, although the men 
chiefly confine themselves to pantomime in the 
strictest sense of the word. The dancing girls 
are generally of agreeable persons and counte- 
nances, and their motions extremely graceful, 
to which advantages they frequently add a good 
voice, and they are taught to sing with sufficient 
care. Next to exhibitions of dancers, those rf 
tumblers and jugglers, whose feats surpass any 
thing I have seen in this country, are the fa* 
yourite diversions of the Hindii populace ; the 
latter have indeed, by their importation into 
England, made it unnecessary to speak of their 
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feats; and you must be content to believe me 
when 1 tell you, that the tumblers are not less 
excellent in their own Une. The exhibiters of 
dancing snakes^ as they call themselves, are also 
peculiar favourites ; for it appears a kind of mi- 
racle that man should handle unhurt the most 
noxious of all reptiles, but I never could dis- 
tinctly ascertain, or . make up my mind to be- 
lieve without ascertaining, what influence may 
reasonably be ascribed to the music made use ofy 
on these occasions, and more especially on the 
first catching the snakes, which is certainly ac- 
complished with safety by these men, while 
others dread to approach their haunts. 

Shews of wild beasts are also fevourites with 
the Hindus, and although the drama and the 
arts depending on it have almost disajppeared, 
representations of a more rude nature . are ea» 
gerly run after by the idlers that crowd the 
streets of an Indian town towards the evening. 
But though these shews and exhibitions, with 
religious processions and feasts, make a tolerable 
catalogue of popular amusements, it would be 
incomplete without that one which every Hindd, 
from the prince to the peasant, delights to 
indulge in; I mean the recital of poems oy 
histories, either simply told or sung in a kiild df 
recitative. For this a Hindft will forego hiii 
tleep and his food, and sit for hours motionlQs$i 
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in the circle formed round the bardorstory^ 
teHfer; and I think I may feirly say that nom^ 
dacement would tempt him to fdr^b tbdten-* 
joyment, excepting the strbnger Jjassion foi? 
play, which rages with unlimited power in Hixi-^ 
dostan. 

Among the lower classes, it is very common to 
see a itian who was loaded with jewels of gold and 
silver ott his hands, feet, waist^ neck, ears, and 
nose in the morning, come hortie at night ivithout 
a single bracelet left, and frequently also without 
his turban and his cloak, Cofck-%hting and 
other similar diversions are the pnncipal enjoy-' 
ments of this class ; quails^ and even still smaller 
birds, are trained in the Samd inaniier,, accbrd- 
ing ais the master ban afford to rear them ; and 
happy, indeed, is he who is possrissi^d of a i^t-' 
ing ram. These animals are very easily train^ 
to combat^ and a battle between two of atrktib^ 
ledged reputation, is a feast to the villages fo 
miles round. The courts of Hinflostah arc 
equally fond of this kind of spfeetade j but their 
thkvrs consisted formerly of combats between 
elephants^ often previously made druiik witli 
wine or spirits, and sometime^ also of t^rs.-witli 
bther animals. | 

As to the sedentary gimes of the Hind^i 
their well established claim to the original in^ 
ventiem of chfessi provi^ them to lkati6 been ion^ 
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Addicted to thtt kind of amusement. The Chi«> 
nesfe have endeavoured to appropriate the ini- 
vention ; but as they acknowledge their ac«^ 
quaintance with it to be so recent as only 174 
years before Christy and as the Hindus unques* 
tionably played it before that time, their claim 
falls to the ground. The game played in Per«- 
sia ^nd modem Hindostan is so exactly similar 
to that known in Europe, that you can be at no 
loss to understand it i only you will have to 
unlearn all the names of the pieces except those 
of the king ^ and the pawns or peons* The 
qUeen being the vizier or JerZy minister or 
general $ the bishop j^ or hustj eliephant; the 
knight asp or ghora^ hor^e ; kad the castle rookh 
otrafh^ war chariot, though' it is sometimes 
caUed rumc^^ a boat. The gpune, however, ad 
described by ancient Hiudd writenft, cited by 
Sir William Jones, is mofte complicated^ imd 
i^cording to him more modern than the simpU 
^tne as we know it. It is pkyed by four per* 
is^mi each of whi>m bas only haif tike number 
jbf pieces which out gain^ gives to each army^ 
and diese are nifig«d on each side of the boards 
<oiiip»mi like ^oura of si^^y^^foor squares, tht 
bktuck army being to the nordi, the ted to die 
^ast, the green to the south, and the yellow to 
IJhe wiast) two of the kings becoibe aliies, ahd 
^miva lare dt^temuned ^ dice; if a mtipt 
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i« thrown, the king or a pawn must be moved j 
if quatre, the elephant j . if trois, the horse j if 
a deux, the boat* The king may seat himself 
on the throne of his ally, if he be skilful enough, 
and take the command of the two armies ; and 
his object is always to get the thrones of his 
opponents, and if at the same time he takes his 
enemy, it is a complete victory; The mixture 
of chance and skill in this game renders it i&f 
fericM: to the game of chess as now generally 
used } but it is not less an image of war, as its 
name Chaturanga or (^haturanji * denotes. It 
signifies the Jour members of an army, elephants, 
horses, ch^ots, and footrsoldiers ; and through 
its corruptions by the Persians, Arabs, and Eut 
ropeans. Sir W. Jones mpst ingeniously derives 
the name of ^hess. 

The Hind6 legends ascribe the invention of 
this game to the wife <rf Bavana, king of Lan* 
ka, or Ceylon, to amuse her husband with an 
image of field war, while he was closely be* 
sieged in his capital by Rama and his army o£ 
/nountaineers froqi the continent, . called not 
^aptly monkeys, baboons^ and satyrs } whence 
the fables concerning the divine ape Hanumin. 
The varieties of this game ar? almost as numer 
fous as the nations who play it in tibe !|^ast^ 
The Chinese have, in the centre of their board» 
» ^ver or mo^^ted ditch, over which tibie ^lephan^ 
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never passes; and the king and his two sons' 
never leave a diagram marked out for them, and 
called a fort, in the centre of their respective do- 
minions. They have besides a rocketeer or paOj 
who can only take one adversary when he leaps 
over the head of another. The Burmahs have, 
like us, only two armies ; but the places for 
the pieces, excepting the pawns, are arbitrary, 
and may be varied according to skill or caprice. 
Some of the games limit the honours of th^ 
pawns who reach the last squares of their ene- 
mies ; others allow them no privileges alall; 
but they are all evidently the saine game and 
founded on the same principles. The common 
people in India are very fond of a game^ which 
h to their chaturanga, what our draughts is to 
chess ; they either use as a board, a piece of 
dolh on which squares and diagrams of different 
colours are wrought, or they chalk the ground, 
or draw lines on the sand, to answer the same 
purpose 5 the game is played with diflferent co«» 
loured seeds, or stones, or shells, or even balls 
of cotton ; to fix the moves, a shell is thrown 
up as in pla}ang at pitch-farthing, and the side 
on which it descends determines the play* 
Hiere are a number of other popular games, 
but I am ashamed to say that I did not suffix 
0iently attend to them while I was on the spot, 
tQ b? able tQ give an intelligible account oC 
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thetn. However, as we are assured by gram 
authors, that the Greek babies amused thern^ 
selves with playing at what every Scotch child 
would call chuckieSj and moreover that they 
were not ignorant of hot-cockles^ some traces 
of which I think I discovered, with other symp« 
toms of practicdl w//, among my Eastern friends j 
X dare say that in many of our nursery games,. 
we might find the identical diversions of the 
deified Rama, a3 well as the childish sports of 
Achilles and his Myrmidons, But although 
these, games, as they now are the chief recrea- 
tions of the HindAs, were also formerly the 
delight of their kings and heroes, M^ho carried 
them to such lengths as sometimes even to lose, 
liieir kingdoms at a game, witness the story of 
the son^ of Pandoo, they w^re still niorc fa^ 
mous for martial and manly e)cerdises« Hie 
tribe of Jhattries, which was dividted into ten 
families, and descended from the Bt^Witkical 
caste, had, like the ancient Athletse^ no otlier 
profession than that of teachiilg the arts of hox^ 
ing, wrestling, running, and managing tht^ dis^ 
CUB and other warlike instruments^ of whic}L 
they reckon ten peculiar to their tribe, i au 
told by gentlemen who have seeu them exercise^ 
wliich they do naked in an aitexia covered i^nth led 
sand, or fine earthy and wkh their bodi^ rubbed 
with oil, that their feats of strengtli abd agtlit^r 
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&t6 mindbiful^ and that nothing can exceed tlie 
beauty bf their ittitndes. But they are not 
nottr eithel* sd numerous^ or in such high repute^ 
as itl the days of Hindis splendor. The Ayeen 
Akbery mentions a tribe of wrestlers fk)m Iran 
and Touran long settled in India, and called in 
the days 6f Akbar PehhxJoan^ from the name of 
their native couhtry. The Hindti wrestlers 
consider Grishna as their patron, but tihieir tute^ 
lary deity is Bhawanee, as that of the wrestler 
Antaeus was his inother Eatthi who, as I have 
already rehiarked, is the same; arid although 
the reformed Hirldti religion forbids sanguinary 
sacrifices, they by no means conform to the 
bloodless rites of their modern HindA brethren, 
for they eat meat in large quantities, and twice 
a year ofier up a ram or a goat to their goddess. 
The Jhattries are thus among the very few re^ 
mains of tfi^ Hind6A who still persevere in the 
ancient sanguittary sacrifices. Some of the others 
even go so far as^ ton very great occasions, to 
chodse a hiiman victim; biit the lyects of this de^ 
scriptibn are so rare, and so little numerous or 
powerful, that they conceal tiicms6lves with the 
greatest care^ and cohtetit theolselves witli pof-^ 
soning a poai beggar fiow arid then, as an ofier-. 
frig to Kalii another form of BbaWahee, ill which 
she «5^y bfe fcom^ared to Hi^cate, or <*e Infernal 

5 
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Diana. The instances of suicide in honour of 
the divinities, can scarcely be ranked among 
the sacrifices ordained by the ancient worship, 
as they are merely acts of momentary enthusi*- 
asm or despondency, inflicted on a man's own 
person. 

The following sketch from Mr. Blaquiere's 
translation of the Rudhiridhyayd, or sanguinary 
chapter of the Calicd Furana, you may com-^ 
pare, if you have leisure, with the bloodstained 
rites of the ancient Greeks, Syrians, and even 
our own Druids. The goddess Cali or Bhai- 
rava, is the proper consort of Siva, the destroy^ 
ing principle, in his character of Rudra the 
terrible ; and to her, all sanguinary sacrifices 
are acceptable, from a, tortoise to a human vic- 
tim ; and the pleasure which she receives from 
each, is proportioned to their supposed import- 
ance in the scale of existence. That arising 
from the blood of a fish or tortoise, only lasts 
for. one month; while that from the sweet sap 
vour of a human being is extended to a thdU-: 
sand years, and an offering of three men deli^t& 
the goddess for a hundred thousand years. The. 
sacrifice is most dignified when performed with 
an axe ; less so, when a hatchet, knife, or saw^ 
is used ; and the least worthy, is when the vie 
tim is slain with a hoe or spade. The Jbmulm 
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•Qlployed on these occasions are savage and bloods 
thirsty, as the sacrifice is commonly offered in 
oi^er to obtain revenge on enemies ; and whe- 
t:her it be the blood of a victim, or the suppli- 
cant's own bloody which he presents, the rites 
are nearly the same. . Human blood must be 
ofkted in vessels of gold, silver, copper, brass, 
or earth ; but that of other sacrifices may 
be presented in vessels mad^ of leaves or of 
wood. 

The sacrifice of human victims, or indeed of 
animals, especially the horse, cow, and ele* 
phant, if I understand rightly, is reserved for 
monarchs ; unless in cases of war, when it may 
be performed by princes or their ministers at 
pleasure, to insure the success of a battle. If 
a human c^ering be made, he must be a man 
of twenty.five, without taint or blemish, and 
what is still a harder condition, he must be a 
voluntary victim. Being led to the place of 
sacrifice which is a cemetery*^ he is rubbed 
with the dust of sandal wood, adorned with 
chaplets of flowers, and fed with the conse- 
crated food which has for two days previously 
been his diet. The sacrificer then worships 
him, and prays to him, as having already be- 
come like the deity ; and standing with his face 

^ See^ke account of Malati Madhava in a former letter. 
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to the ndrtk, dud averting bi^ ey^s^ v^i\e ^9 
Victim looks ea&tward, he severs iiis head&om 
his body; and according to the quarter in which 
it fa}k, omensy good or bad^ fop the sacpificer^ 
are drawn. The head and blood, miiigled with 
salt, which are particularly sweet to the god^ 
dess, are then presented . on her riglit side ; 
and portions of the flesh, are o&i?ed; as burn^ 
oblationst 

It is allowed to substitute images for the reai 
victims ; and I belieVe it would be impossiblcf 
to trace for ^^ears^ perhaps C^^* cei^turi^s past^ 
any instance atnoiig respeetabte Hind^^s ef this 
shocking outrage of iiaturiE^ Th^ faw obscu#€l 
murders which I before tnprHioiieA^ i»m^ b0 
regarded in the same light with the of&rings of 
the wild mountain tribes near Ciiitagongj who^ 
to avert a war or a pestilence fto^ th^ir faorde^ 
descend from their hills, and iaUing on the first 
traveller, carry oiF his head in triumph^ as an 
acceptable present to their gods. 

The sacrifiGe of animals was expressly substi^ 
tuted by the Jewish law in the room of the 
first-born of the children of Israel ; so that it is 
natural to infer from this eireumstance, as well 
as the intended offering tip of Isaac, to say no- 
thing of Jephtha's daughter, that such rites 
were common in Syria^ if not in Egypt, the 
birthplace and the cradle of the Hebrew^ na^ 
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tioii. Their ritual also required victims with- 
out spot or blemish, and they were slain with 
an axe> and the blood sprinkled on and round 
the altar, while the touching it purifie4 the 
sacrifieer. (^See LedikuSy of the different offer-^ 
hdgs.y The cutting of the flesh, however, and 
the o&ring one's own blood, were strictly fbr-* 
bidden ; neither was the burning of one's own 
flesh, or ^y ot)ier such superstition, practised 
or permitted* 

JoyJ^jis I viei^ tl^ pillars vast and rude» 

Wl^ere erst the fool of superstition trod, * 

In smoking blood imbru'd^ 

And raising from the tomb 

Mistaken homage to an unknot £lod« 

Ye dreary aUars^ by whos^ side 

The Bruid priest in crimson dyM, 
The solemn dirges sung> 

And dDOve ihe golden knife 

Into th^ pajpitating ^^\ of tife^ 
When rent with horrid shouts th6 distant vallies rung* 

The bleeding body bendSj, 

The giowing purple stream dsseends, 

Whiisl Ihe trpiibipd spirit near, 

fljQ^rs in the sK^^f^y air. 
A^ain the sacred dirge Ihey sing^ 
4gain the dijitant hill and coppice valley ring* 

Chattertott. 

Jl^}l3 9^ go^tiit ^p^^r to have been the ap- 
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pointed offerings of the Jews^ Goats were th# 
jmost common sacrifices in India ; but for these 
it was permitted to substitute spirits or ferment^ 
ed liquors. But the great sacrifice which mo^^ 
narchs performed to obtain their dearest wishes^ 
and which indeed required a moimrch's revenue 
to accomplish, was the Aswamedka^ o^ sacn&ce 
of a horse. The steed intended for that pur- 
pose was to be youngs unbroke, pure, and fre^' 
from blemish, and he was allowed to ramble 
unconfined for twelve months previous to the 
ceremony ; but if during that tiitie atiy one laid 
his band upon him, he was rendered unfit for 
the purpose, and the preparations which were 
both expensive and tedious were to begin anew- 
The Ramayuna begins the history of Rama 
with the description of the Aswamedha per- 
formed by Dasaratha to obtain a son j and it 
appears that on this solemn occasion all the 
neighbouring monarchs were invited, and the 
Brahmins^ from every surrounding nation assem- 
bled; artificers from every country were em- 
ployed in erecting the wood- work for the cere- 
mony, and, it is to be supposed, the temporary 
shelter for the immense multitude that assem^ 
bled to share the largesses distributed by the 
monarch. The poet sa)^, that during the whole 
time, the words. Give ! Eat ! were everywhere 
heard, and serving-men in sumptuous apparel 
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distributed food. The voice of the holy Brah- 
mins repeating the sacred texts, was heard 
amidst the songs of gladness in the streets, and 
at length, when the horse returned £rom his 
journey of a year, he was sacrificed with trans* 
ports of joy. Kts lined with bricks had been 
prepared for the altars, that the blood and the 
water of oblations might flow round them ; 
these pits were arranged in the form of Oaroora 
the divine eagle, and those of the wings were 
lined with bricks of gold ; three hundred other 
animals, birds, beasts, and fishes, were sacri- 
ficed at the same time, by the sixteen officiating 
priests, appointed by Dasaratha; and the chief 
priest then took out their hearts, and dressed 
them according to the law of sacrifices, csure- 
fully observing the omens, which promised hap- 
piness and the accomplishment of his wishes to 
the King. The most ancient Greek'and Tus- 
can ceremonies appear to have resembled these 
in nianyi if not most particulars; but the hoi* 
roes of Homer were too impetuous to wait so 
long for the fulfilment of* their vows, as the 
great Aswamedha required. They no sooner 
reached the destined place of worship, but 

they ' 

'* Their hecatomb prepar'd; 
'* Between their horns the salted barky threw, 
" And with their heads to heaven the victim slew.'* 

Pope's Hmer, h, i, 
Z 
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But I dare say you wiU think this enough of 
sanguinary sacrifices. Of other offerings I have 
spoken in describing the ceremonies of hospi- 
tality, marriages, and funerals. They consist of 
milk, water, honey, fruit, se^ds, and flowers, 
besides butter and curds, with which on many 
occasions the barley and other seeds are moist* 
f ned. 

These simple acknowledgments of the good« 
ness of the Deity are oertainly more pleasing 
tlian the former sacrifices. But the universal 
belief in the ^11 of man fi:om a stat^of happiness 
aiid innocence, and the consequent necessity for 
a means of propitiating the oifended Deity, ha£f 
over die whole of the ancient world produced 
the same effects ; and feeble man, eager to avert 
punishment firom himself, or to draw it down 
upon his enemies, has often be^i led to thq 
eommistton of crimes revolting to nature, und^c 
the .idea, that a great and painful sacrifice was 
alone meritorious in the eyes of the God cf 
mercy and forgiveness ! 

Happily those days of darkness have fBSsei 
away J and that there is not now a spot upon 
the earth, where a human victim is delibeiatelyi 
sacrificed, and scarcely any where even an fkiii« 
mal bleeds upon the altar, is a sufficient answer 
to ther cant of those who are daily lamenting, the 
deterioration of mankind, and the corruption of 
the world in general. 
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LETTER XVL 



MY DEAR SIR, 

I AM not surprised that you find it 
difficult to reconcile the enormous absurdity and 
horrible^uperstitions I mentioned inmy last letter, 
with those sublime notions of the Deity implied 
in the account of the creation of the world, by 
the simple thought o£ the Self-existent Intelli- 
gence. But you must remember that the one is 
the belief of the philosopher, the other that of the 
multitude, and that even Xycurgus could do no 
more when he reformed Sparta, than to change 
1jhe human victims offered to Diana upon its al- 
tars, into those severe flagellations, which often 
proved real sacrifices, and which were regarded 
as honourable in proportion to the blood spilt iii 
the sight of the goddess. 

I am not fond of the HindA mythology, but I 
do not on the whole think worse of it than of 
that of the West, excepting indeed that its fic- 
tions have employed less elegant pens. When 
Apollo, crowned with light and surrounded by 
the Muses, wakes the golden lyre, and harmonizes 
heaven and earth ; or Lovie and the Graces move 
in magic dance on the delicious shores of Pa- 

z2 
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phos, we Westerns feel, as Akenside expresses 
it, 

" The form of beauty smiling at our heart." 

But the graceful Crishna with his attendant' 
nymphs moving in mystic unison with the Sea- 
sbns, and the youthful Camdeo, tipping his 
arrows with the: budding floweret, are images 
scarcely inferior in beauty, and have waked 
the poet's song as sweetly on the banks of Spn^ 
or Godavery as the triumphs of the ocean-bom 
goddess on those of ^^ smooth sliding Mincijus.'^ 
' However this be, I will endeavour to give 
you an intelligible account of the deities of Hin*- 
dostan, premising that there are parts of their 
mythology over which the veil of mystery is, 
^nd ought to be spread. 

. The creation of ihe gods is supposed to be 
coeval with that of the world, and when the 
Supreme Intelligence called the universe into 
being, he delegated to the gods the creation of 
mankind, and the formation'and government of 
all mundane objects. Brahma, the creating 
energy, with Vishnu the preserver, and Siva, 
the destroyer, were the greatest of the deities ; 
and there is a mysterious fable concerning a 
great sacrifice offered up by the immortals in 
which Brahma was the oblation, and from bis 
different members the different classes of miaii- 
kind are said to have sprung. But leaving the 
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mysterious part of the mythology, which might 
perhaps be traced to an allegorical description 
of the operations of nature, I will name the 
principal gods whose images are now wor- 
shipped in India, from the mountains of Cash- 
meer to Cape Comorin; and as Brahma is 
usually named first, and the priesthood and re- 
ligion are called after him, I shall begin with 
him accordingly. 

Since the creation, Brahma, according to 
the vulgar mythology, has little concern with 
the aflSiirs of men. But identified with Savitri, 
the' sun, he is worshipped by the Bmhitnns in 
the Gayatri, which you ans already acquainted 
with, as the most holy of texts, and indeed as itseH* 
deified and receiving bblationsi One of the 
most important of Brahma^s characters is that 
of the father of legislators, his ten sons being 
the promulgators of laws and science upon earth, 
and from himself the Vedas are isupposed to 
have originally proceeded, although in later 
times, i. e. about 1400 years before Christ, they 
were collected and arranged by the philosopher 
and poet Vyasa. The laws bearing the name 
of Menu, sometimes called the soa of Brahma, 
and the works of the other Rishis or holy per- 
sons, have also been re-written, or perhaps col- 
lected from oral tradition, long af):er the ages in 
which the sons of Brahma are said to have re- 
vealed them ; but still they are all ascribed to 
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the immediate ofl^pring of the CreatiDg Power. 
Thi^ character of Brahma agrees \dth what the 
Grecian poets say of Jupiter the &ther of 
JVIioos; whose wise and celebrated laws were 
promulgated in the same century in which Vy- 
asa collected the Vedas* 

Jupiter also, under the name of Anxnr or 
Axur, was worshipped ias the sun, and Brahma 
is identified with that deity. The common fiwm 
under which Brahma is represented is that of a 
man with four heads*, when he is called Chatur^ 
-rriooki^ and four hands, and it is remarkable 
that Jupiter with four heads was worshipped by 
the Lacedemonians ; and the title of &4^er of 
gods and men is equally applicable to Brahma 
and to Jupiter. 

The wife or sacti of Brahma is Saraswatee ; 
she is the patroness of learning and the arts^ and 
is frequently invoked with Genesa at the begiii- 
ning of books. She is sometimes considered as 
the daughter, sometimes as the sister of Brahma ; 
and, under her name of Brahman^ ^ is wor- 
shipped among the primeval mothers of the 
earth, of which there are eight, who are the 
wives of the eight regents of the world t. Chie 

* There' is a mystical story of his having had fiv€ - heads, 
.<«ic of which was cut off by Siva. 

t Iiidra,lord of the East; 3. Agni, of flie South-East; S* Y«- 
ina, of the So^th ; 4. Nyruta, of the South- West ; 5. Varnua> of 
the West; 6. Voyoova, god ofwind/of the North- West; t. 
Ouvcra, of the North ; iS. Iswara, of the Noittt-East^ - - • 
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of the names of Seraswatee is Sach or Speech, 
and in one of the sacred books she is introduced 
describing herself, nearly in the words of the 
fiimous inscription on the statue of Isis — ^^ I am 
all that has been, or shall be, &c." A goose^ the 
emblem of watchfulness, is consecrated to Se- 
raswatee, and she is often represented in paint* 
ing and sculpture, borne by that bird, and play- 
ing on the vina or Indian lyre, of which the in- 
vention is ascribed to her. She is sometimes 
seen attendant upon Brahma, while he, seated 
on a lotus, is engaged in holy ceremonies^ and 
holding in one hand the vedas, while with 
the other three he consecrates the sacrificial 
utensils. 

Siva is the deity who appears to have been 
most extensively worshipped. In his attributes 
he sometimes agrees with Brahma, sometimes 
.with Vishnu, and often with the Sun. His own 
^double chai'acter of destroyer and reproducer, 
-refers to the operations of nature^ who anmfai- 
•lates nothing, but^ in the apparent destruction of 
bodies, only changes the form under which their 
elements appear. His names .are too nnmeroiis 
to be recounted at length, but his principal cba« 
racters are Rudra, Iswafa, and Mabadeo. As 
Rudra he is cruel, and delights in sanguinary 
sacrifices ^ under the character of Iswara, he is 
absolute lord of all ; but, by the nave of Maha 
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Deo, or great god, he is worshipped over aJl 
the mountainous parts of India, and has even 
many votaries in the plains. He is adored with 
the same pomp as that by which the Egyptians 
consecrated to Osiris, and the Athenians to 
Dionysius or the Indian Bacchus ; and it is re- 
markable that one of the incarnations of Siva 
was Deo Naush, and one of his names Baghis. 
I know not if Iswara and Osiris have the same 
signification, but the similarity of their attri- 
butes and worship renders it probable that they 
are one and the same. The bull commonly 
called Nundi, is the animal sacred to Mahadeo, 
who frequently is mounted on him, and Apis in 
Egypt was a type of Osiris, divine honours were 
paid to him, and, as in India, to every animal 
oftheoxkind. 

In the character of Rudra, Siva corresponds 
with the Stygian Jove or Pluto, and there is a 
curious coincidence between him and Jupiter^ 
namely that the titles of Triophthalmos and Tri- 
lochan have the same signification, the first be- 
ing applied to the Grecian god whose statue 
was found about the time of. the Trojan war, 
with a third eye in his forehead, and the second 
is a common name of Siva when he is depicted 
with the same feature* As Cala or Time he also 
agree&^with Chronos or Saturn, who like him 
. delighted in humau sacrifices* 
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Among the Hindus, Siva is one of the greatest 
of the deities^ and there are some sects who 
contend that aU others are subordinate to 
him, or only hi$ attributes ; he is a particular 
&yourite with the common people and with the 
Sanyassees who claim him as their peculiar pa- 
tron, under tke name of Dhoorghati, or with 
twisted locks. He is often represented with se- 
Veral heads, but generally he is contented with 
one. The Biiisiber-of his hantls differs from 
four to thirty-two, and there is a peculiar wea- 
pon appropriated to each. He sits upon a 
tyger's or an elephant's hide, and he wears 
iround his neck a chaplfet of human skulls; the 
liver Ganges iS seen desceridirig from his head, 
where she rested on her way from heaven to 
Mrth, and the moon adoms»his forehead. 

Thus decorate^, hi* residence is on Mount 
Kailasfea, where he is surrounded by celestial 
fefmB, and is amused with songs and dances,- 
while his wife Parvati, the mountain-born god- 
dess, sits by his side and partakes his banquets. 

This Deity is one of the most celebrated in 
Hindu legends. She is Maha Cali or the great 
goddess of time: as such she demands vic- 
tims of every kind from man to the tortoise. 
She is the punisher of all evil doers : in this 
character she corresponds with Proserpine, 
Diana Taurica, and the three-formed Hecate, 
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as well aB in that of patroness of enchantments. 
The Diana of Epbesus who was represented 
with a number of breasts, was considered by 
the ancients as the same with Cybele and Terra ; 
Parvati ia also Bhawanee, or female nature upon 
earth, when she appears like the Ephesian 
Diana. The appropriate name, however, of tht 
goddess Earth is Prit'hivi, an inferior deity, but 
not on all occasions distinguishable from Bhaw- 
anee, whose attendant animal or vahan, vehicle^ 
is like that of Cybele a lion, though as the wife 
of Siva, she is often seen with the Bull. Diana, 
Ceres, and Cybele are all supposed to be the 
same with Isis the wife of Osiris, and one of the 
names of Parvati is Isa, as the wife of Mahesa 
or Iswara. 

Besides these characters in common with the 
deities of Greece, she is Doorga, or active vir- 
tue, in which character she fought ^nd over- 
came Maissassoor the demon of vice, and this 
battle is celebrated by all sects in poems and 
songs. She is represented as Maha Cali, ex- 
tremely ugly with long teeth and nails, some- 
times dancing on a dead body, with weapon^ of 
destruction and punishment in her eight hands, 
and a chaplet of skulls round her neck. As 
Bhawanee' she is more comely, and i* wor- 
shipped with feasts in the spring. But Doorga 
is her favourite character, and her worship is 
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' performed in the autumn with excessive rejmcing 
and splendor. 

> One of the appellations of Doorga is Maha 
moordanee, and by this name her figure which 
is sculptured at Mahaballi pooram, and is. one 
of the best sculptures I saw in India, is dis- 
tinguished. On the festival of Doorga Pooja 
her statues are carried in procession to the near- 
est river or lake, and there plunged into the 
water. But ail these characters of the goddess 
are either obsolete or eclipsed by that of Pad- 
xnala and Camala, or the lotus-born. Here she 
is decidedly the Venus of the western my tholo- 
gists; she sprung from the churning of the 
ocean on a flower, and was received as the god- 
dess of beauty by the celestials who bestowed 
her in marriage on Siva. With him she par- 
takes of the charms of Kailassa, and she is the 
mother of Camdeo or Depac, the Indian Cupid, 
and of Cartakeya, the Indian Mars, whose vahan, 
the peacock, is often placed by her side. Ga- 
4iesa^ the god of wisdom, is also reckoned among 
her sons, and she is regarded not less than 
Seraswattee, as the patroness of science. She 
is also the guaidian of those who work in mines, 
and is the inventress of musical instruments 
whose sounds are produced by wires. Here 
she resembles Minerva, and from her heiog 
equally skilled in SLvm» and arts, she may be 
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regarded as one with that goddess. The statues 
which were placed in public roads of Mercury 
and Minerva joined, had^ possibly, the same ori- 
gin with those of Siva and Earvati, which are 
extremely common in India. Parvati is peculi- 
arly the goddess of the women of the lower class^ 
by whom she is invdced on all occasions, and 
she has also a sect of worshippers who call them-- 
selves Sactis, and who own no other deity. The 
temples of Siva and of Parvati have always a bull 
placed at the entrance, and at his feet is usually 
depicted a tortoise : the Greeks, in adopting the 
forms and accompaniments of the more ancient 
mythologies, at a loss for the mystical meaning 
of this attendant on Jupiter, invented the fable 
of Chelone, to account for the presence of that 
animal in the temples of Jove. 

My favourite among the Hindd deities of the 
higher order is Vishnu, not only as he is tiiepre*^ 
serving power, but as he is a much more gentle-* 
manlike personage ; for we never read of his fly- 
ing into those outrageous passions which den>» 
gate from the dignity of Siva, or find him using 
unworthy stratagems, like Indra,' for the accom* 
plishment of his purposes. He is always ready 
to take upon him the evils of humanity in order 
to relieve the distrest He it is who, by his be*, 
nign influence, counteracts the rage c^Mah^deo, 
and preserves the present order of creatioiji; but 
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^hetk his sleep commences, destruction will pre- 
wil, and after the night of Brahma, who for a 
seaelon is absorbed in Vishnu, a new eflFort of the 
Almighty must b^^made for a new oreation. 

Jupiter, in his best chjiracter of conservator, 
is the western prototype of Vishnu. They both 
preside over the rites of hospitality and protect 
strangers, and the constant attendant of both is a 
celesti^U eagle. 

But Vishnu is also Varoona armed with a tri- 
sool, or three-toothed sceptre, and rules the 
ocean; thus he is Neptune, or Oceanus *, Sir 
William Jones calls Varoona a. form of Siva, but I 
believe he will be found to be Vishnu, who is 
constantly called. Narayana, and is in that cha-. 
racter always represented floating, on the ocean, 
sometimes on a leaf, aad sometimes on Mafaa 
Shesha the great serpent, who is also Ananta, or 
Endless. It is true that the attributes, and even 
weapons, of Siva and Vishnu are interchange, 
able ; hence the former is occai^nally armed with 
the trisool of the latter. 

When Vishnu is not seen sleeping on the 
ocean, he is represented with four or more arms, 
of an agreeable aspect andgraceful figure. His 
colour is dark blue J hence he is called Nielkont, 
and he holds a lotus, the emblem of water ; the 

* "There is besides Varoona, Saraudra, who is to Varoona 
as Oceanus to Neptune. 
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chakra, or ornamented discus ; and the cbanft or 
conchy the large buccimun, on which the note- 
of victory is sounded. Besides these, he has 
sometimes the Agniastra or fiery dart, perhaps 
the thunderbolt, and often the tHsodl. His 
head is sometimes ornamented with a threes- 
plaited lock, symbolic of Ganges, who is said to 
fall from his foot upon the head of Siva, and who 
is often called Triveni, or of three locks or divi* 
sions, which name refers to the three great 
streams Ganges, Jumna, and Sareswata, the last 
of which, the Brahmins affirm, joins the other 
two by a subterraneous passage. Vishnu is often 
borne on the wings of Garura or Garuda, who is 
not unfrequently depicted with a human body> 
but the beak and wings of a hawk. Jupiter's 
eagle and attendant Ganymede seeid here to be' 
blended. The paradise of the preserving power 
is Vaikont'ha, where he enjoys the company of 
his beloved Sree^ or Lukshmee, the goddess (ci 
fortune and of plenty. She is one d the most? 
beautiftil of the goddesses, dnd is often eonst<« 
dered as Camala, the lotus-born, and the mo« 
ther of Camdeo, and consequently the sam6 witb 
Parvati. Indeed the whole of the goddesses,' 
like the gods, seem resolvable into one divinity, 
and the fables invented concerning the different 
attributes have given rise to the idea of their 
being actually different persons. The names of 
7 
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the three great divinities, however various, are 
all resolvable into those of the sun, fire and air $ 
and these again into that of one great deity, who 
is visibly, represented in the creation by the sun* 
Bat in the vulgar mythology, Surya, the regent 
of that planet, is a person of much less impor- 
tance than either of those who compose the great 
triad. He has, however, a numerous sect of 
worshippers, who call themselves after his name 
Sanras. The splendid sun is, according to the 
Gayatri, one with truth, and with the supreme 
intelligence who creates, directs, and animates 
the whole universe. He is invoked with pe* 
culiar reverence by the learned, but the people 
only see his iqiage drawn in a chariot by a misiny- 
headed horse, who represents the hours, and at- 
tended by a fevourite charioteer, Arun, whom 
we may call the dawn^ and followed by thq 
twelve Aditis or seasons. When we come to 
s^eak of the Awatars, or incarnations of Vishnu, 
I shall have further occasion to mention Surys^ 
under the form of Crishna ; till then I will go 
on with the other popular deities, Chandra, the 
Moon, is, like the Deus Lunus of the ancient 
Italians^ a male, contrary to all our western no- 
tions. This personage has been chiefly intro« 
dueed into the mythology by his place in the 
astronomical sastras. The twenty-eight lunar 
stations into which the heavens are divided by the 
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Hindi^s, are fabled to contain each a wife of 
Chandra, whom he visits in tum« He is invoked 
with Surya and the other planets in all sacrifices^ 
and is drawn in a car by an antelope, as Diana 
frequently is by a stag. All animals with horns, 
and the hare and rabbit are especially under the 
protection of Oiandra. 

Yama, the God of Death and Sovereign of 
Patala or Hell, is also judge of. departed souls, 
who at stated periods travel in great numbers to 
his dreary abode, which was &bled to be situ- 
ated far to the nortli-west, for the purpose of 
being judged^ The track of the souls in passing 
to the place of reward or punishment is faUedto 
be the milky way. Yama is nearly akin to Pluto, 
or perhaps still more nearly to Minos : one of 
his titles is Dherma Raja, or king of justice ; an- 
other Petripeti, or lord of patriarchs ; and a 
third Sraddhad^va, or god of funeral offerings. 
He is also Cala, or Time, though Siva is some- 
times worshipped under that name. 

Plutus has been sometimes confounded with 
Huto by the western m3^ologists j but the Hindii 
god of riches has nothing in common with Yama, 
unless we supjpose the Golden, Silver, and Iron 
Islands, which constitute part of the dominions 
of the liatter, to give the former a title to share 
his kingdom. But Cuvera is rather the presid- 
iJlg genius of riches or metals than a god him- 

8 
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seU^ he has no altars, and prayers for wealth are 
addressed to Lakshem], the gckldes^ of Fortune* 
His splendid residence is in the pakce of Aktca, 
in the forest of Chitraruthra, and he is drawn in 
a splendid chariot, and surrounded by numerous 
beautiful attendants called Yacshas. 

Agni, the god of fire j is one of the most singu- 
lar in his form of all the many-limbed tribe of 
Indian divinities. He has usually three legs 
and four arms, and is represented breathing- fire 
and riding on a ram : he has various names, but 
he is best known by that of Agni. Viswacarma, 
the artificer of the gods, is annually worshipped 
by the Hindu mechanics, and all tools of car- 
penters, masons, and other artificers, are conse- 
crated to him. 

Aswini and Kumara are the regents of me<fi« 
cine. Kartekeya is the son of Parvati ; he is 
the leader of the celestial armies, and being born 
with six heads he was committed to the si& Hrii 
tikas * to nurse, who each- fed one mouthi 
These nurses were placed among the £ftars at k 
distance from their husbands the Rishis t, wHom 
they had betrayed, and only the seventh, the 

• The Kxiti&as are die; stars which fonnth^ confilellaiioa of 
the Pleiades. 

f The Rishis are the seven stars of the Great Bear. The 
small star which makes dne ©f these a double star is Atiin* 
dati. 

AA 
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^thful Arundati, was permitted to remain with 
her spouse^ and to attend him in his nocturnal 
revolution, Kartekeya is also called Scanda and 
Swatnykartic ; he is represented riding on or 
attended by a^ peacock, with weapons in his 
eight hands. His temper is irascible, like 
that of his brother Mars, but his power is very 
limited, Camdeo, the god ot love, is. called 
Kundurpa, Muddun, a,nd Ununga or the body- 
less. He is the son of Farvati, and besides his 
bow and shafts he carries a banner on which a 
fish is depicted, and he sometimes also rides on a 
fish. His bow is of sugar-cane, with a string of 
bees, and his darts are tipped with the new buds 
of the sweetest flowers. It happened one day, 
that while Siva with uplifted arm was performing 
sacred austerities, the thoij^htless Gamdeo 
wounded the terrible god, who instantly with a 
flash from his eye consumed his body ; hence 
Kundurpa is the only one of the Indian deities 
who is incorporeal, 

Pavana, the deity of the^winds, is the father 
of HanumAn, the monkey-formed god, whose 
adventures are closely connected with those of 
the Awatara Rama Chandra, but his character 
nearly resembles that of Fan ; and the whole 
race of divine monkeys, whose birth is recorded 
in the Ramayuna, may be said to be of the same 
fiimily with the satyrs and fauns of the west. 
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Like Pan, Hanum&n was the patron if not the 
inventor of a particular mode of music, and like 
him also he inhabited the woods and forests, and 
was the chief of the sylvan deities. 

Nareda, a son of Brahma^ was the peculiar 
pitron of music in general, but his principal 
character is that of a lawgiver. Of the Ragas 
and Ragini^, or male and female genii of music^ 
I formerly gave you an account, and I only 
mention them now as the companions of Nareda. 

Indra is a deity who ranks next to the three 
great divinities, and in most of his attributes he 
resembles the Jupiter of Europe. He is parti- 
cularly the god of the atmosphere, and his will 
directs all its changes. He is also the deity of^ 
delusions ; and^|;>eing in his moral character no 
better than Jovehimselfjhischangesof form served 
him for the same purposes as those of the Grecian 
&ther of gods and men. His body, from the 
shoulders to the waist, is spotted with eyes, to 
mark his constant vigilance, hence he is said to 
resemble Argus. He is the chief of the celestial 
spirits who are innumerable, and who inhabit 
Swerga, the Hindis Paradise, and the abode of 
virtuous souls; he also presides over the spirits 
of the earth and sea. His favourite palace is m 
the forest Nundana, where his pleasures are par* 
ticipated by his wife Indranee, who partakes also 
of his power, and is usually seen seated by his 
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ft(k 6n their beautiful ihree-trunked elephant, 
surrounded by attend^t Dewtas. 

High in amouTftftin vale, retired fh>m the 
painful task of guiding either gods or men, re- 
sides Casyapa, the priest of the gods, and some- 
times called their father ; his life and retirement 
resemble liiat *pf Saturn while he reigned over 
Laitium in {he golden age.* He ai^d.Ms tbuf^U 
able consort are attended by hdy nymphs, fitir 
as the Houris of Maliomet and pure '^ the« 
maidens of Vesta. In their court th^ innbcent 
and oppressed, on earth find repose and protQC^. 
tion, and a holy calm breathes eternal peace 
through their beneficent shad^^ where Ganesa^ 
%e god of wisdom, is the most frequent and 
most.wdcome guest. 

Ganesa, whom I have placed last among the 
Hihdd gods, is invoked the first by the Brah* 
mins in all sacrifices and in all trials by ordeal. 
His^ name, sometimes accompanied by that of 
Seraswati, begins every book and writing, and* 
even.^rants of .lands apd transfers of estates. 
Hi^ statues. are placed on roads and at the bound- 
aries of townships and villages, like those of the 
god Terminus, and he is worshipped, like Hanu* 
mSnandiPan, under trees and in sylvan places* 
On the Coromandel coast he is peculiarly ho- 
noured under his ijame of Polear j at Chimchore 
the incarnation of Gauesa in tlie, Deo of that? 
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place receives divine honours, and he is oniver-^ 
«ally, respected throughout India. 

A statue of Ganesa is always placed on the 
ground where it is intended to erect any build- . 
ing, after the spot has been sanctified by smear« 
ing it with cow-dung and ashes ; and in short, 
the god of wisdom, or rather prudence and 
foresight, is of all the Indian deities the most 
familiar, and the most resembling the Lares of 
the ancients ; thoughHanum^n, among the lower 
classes of Hindus, partakes of this character. 

Sir William Jones has so carefully and elo- 
quently compared the Indian Ganesa with the 
Roman Janus that we can scarcely doubt of their 
identity. They both presided over the begin-^ 
nings of things and actions, they had both two 
&ces, and occasionally four, to denote that pru- 
dence sees around and contemplates the past and 
j)re3ent as well as the future, and they were 
equally invoked the first in all sacrifices. 
. One character of Ganesa, that of patron at 
letters, he has in common witli the Grecian 
Apollo, although the Delphian deity is better 
represented by Crishna, one of the Awatan^ of 
Vishnu, of whom we shall have to speak in bis 
proper place. Ganesa is represented of a large 
sizer, with the head of an elephant, usually foiir^ 
handed and often four^faced ; his common at- 
tendant is i3m rat, the emblem of foresight. Ht 
4 
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is frequently seen attending on Siva and Parvati 
in the bowers of Kaylassa, when his employxnefit 
is to fan his parent deities with a chamara of fea- 
thers, while Nareda plays before them on his vina, 
accompanied by the heavenly choirs. 

Thus I have given you a short list of the prin- 
cipal deities of Hindostan, which will be suffi- 
cient for the understanding of such ceremonies as 
you are most likely to see performed in India; but ^ 
you must expect tp find a different name, or at 
least a different pronunciation of the name, in 
every district for the same divinity. The self- 
torturers, who as fakirs, sanyassees, &c. will 
sometimes shock your sight, are commonly vota* 
* ries of Siva or of Parvati, under some one of 
their various names. The celebrated temple erf* 
Jaggemaut or Jagganat'h, which iatits annual 
feast presents, perhaps, the greatest abuses that 
ever disgraced a religious institution, has re* 
ceived its full measure of reprobation, The 
charitablis feast, where, contrary to the laws con- 
cerning caste, all Hindus are not only permitted 
bat commanded to eat together, is, perhaps, the 
otily pure remnant of the ancient institutions of 
the temple. And if the frenzy of superstition 
casts the votaries of the god under the wheels of 
his carriage to meet a glorious death, it is t6 the 
fanaticism consequent on the persecutions iVhidi 
the long wars that brought about the change of 
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feligion in India produced^Jthatitmust be attri'* 
buted. Crishna, who is the same with Jagga* 
nat'h, abolished the sanguinary sacrifices re- 
quired by Rudra and Cali* He in his turn was 
deified, and the enthusiastic self-devotion of the 
poor Hindi! who prostrated himself before the 
car of the merciful power who had arrested the 
sacrifice of his children, may account, on prin- 
ciples not totally unworthy of our nature, for 
actions which seem to be at war with that nature 
itself. I am aware that the account I now send 
you of the Indian mythology may deseiTe the 
censure which one of the ablest oriental critics 
pronounced on a certain elaborate work, that it 
is but a ** Bazar account of the Hindu theology." 
But I could not, if I would, have given you a 
deeper insight into it without entering upon 
topics which would have led me far beyond the 
limits I had prescribed to myself, and which, as 
they would have been useless to you, would have 
been disagreeable to me. 

There is one portion, however, of this mytho- 
logy which is blended with the history of India, ^ 
and which I will enlarge upon. It may be com- 
pared to that of the heroic ages of Greece, 
namely, that of the several Awatars of Vishnd, 
or his incarnations and descents upon earth. 
The first of these Awatars refers to that universal 
deluge^ of which the tradition is presented by all 
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oatioiis. Here the preseiring deity in the form 
of a large fish (Matsya Avatara) is &bled to have 
watched over and preserved the boat of the 
Menu Satyavrata, during the deluge occasioned 
by the wickedness which degraded all mankind 
after they had lost the holy books of laws given 
them by Brahma. 

The second Awatar is that of Koorma, or the 
Tortoise, which has also a reference to the de- 
luge. The good things of the creation having 
perished in the waters, the immortals wished to 
renovate the earth, and for this purpose Vishnu 
became a tortoise, and supported on his firm 
back the Mount Meru, or the north pole, while 
the deities placing round it the great serpent of 
eternity, gave it a rotatory motion so as to agi- 
tate the milky ocean, whence sprang innume- 
' rable good things, but seven were pre-eminent : 
the moon, the elephant*, the horse t, a physi- 
cian, a beautiful woman t, a precious gem, and 
Amrita, or the water of life, which was drunk 
immediately by the spirits, so that man still 

* Mytbologically this elephant had three trunks, and is the: 

favourite of Indra. 

f This was the seven-headed horse of Surya or the Sun, 
% This woman is often said to be Lacshemi, or Camala, 

when fhe is like the popular Venus, and is the chief of the 

Apsaras or graces, who, however, are nAore akin to the ioha* 

t)itanta of Mahoine;t's paradise. 
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remains subject to death. The third Awaf ar has 
likewise reference to the drowning of the worlds 
for in it Vishnu is feigned to have heard the 
complaints of Prit*hivi, the goddess of Earth, 
who was nearly overpowered by the genius of the 
waters, and taking pity on her, he descended 
from heaven in the fo?m of a man with a boar's 
bead, and seating Prit*hivi firmly on his tusks, 
he combated the water demon and restored the 
earth to her place. . The fourth and fifth de- 
scents of Vishnu are probably connected with the 
ancient lost history of India, and appear to have 
reference to religious wars. The legend of the 
fourth is, that an impious monarch having de- 
nied the existence of the Deity, was so enraged 
against his son for holding a contrary opinion, 
that he was about to put him to death, when 
Vishnu, in the shape of Nara»inha or the Man- 
lion, burst from a pillar of the palace and slew 
the atheistical king. The fifth is Vamuna, or 
the dwarf Brahmin, called also Trivikera, or the 
Three Stepper. The femous Bali, who is now 
one of the judges and monarchs of Hell, or Pa- 
tala, had, by his meritorious austerities, obtained 
the sovereignty of the three worlds, earth, sea, 
and sky ; but* he so misused his power, that the 
spirits and Dewtahs were afraid of losing their 
celestial mansions, and therefore petitioned 
Brahme and the assembly of the immoi1;als to 
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free them from the tyranny of Bali. But a% the 
celestial and irrevocable promise had been passed 
that no being should have power to dispossess 
the tyrant, Vishnu undertook by artifice to ren- 
der him his own undoer, and therefore appeared 
before him as a mendicant dwarf, begging a 
boon from the mighty Bali. This boon the king 
bound himself to grant, and immediately the 
crafty deity claimed the space he could compass 
in three strides, and dilating his form, he strode 
over the earth with the first, over the ocean 
with the second, andwith the third he mounted 
to heaven, leaving the astonished Bali oilly his 
portion of Patala to rule* 

Tlie sixth Awatar, or Parasu Rama, is dis^ 
tinctly stated to have been a Brahmin, who, in 
revenge for severities ,pj:actised by the military 
caste upon the sacerdotal class, assembled an 
army, and completely exterminated the soldiers 
of his. country, which appears to have been that 
of the Mahrattas, and to have sub&tituted indi- 
viduals of the inferior castes in their places. The 
same country was at no very distant period, the 
(scene of a counter-tragedy ; for the Brahniins 
being slain, the fishermen and other low persons 
were raised to that dignity, and hence the small 
esteem in which the Mahratta and Kokun Brah-» 
mins are still held. 

The seventh Awatar was Rama-Chandra^ the 
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hero of Valmiki's great poem, and of whose ad- 
ventures I gave you a sketch in a former letter. 
A numerous sect of reh'gionists, calling them- 
selves Ramanuj, worship Rama-Chandra as the 
only real descent of the Deity upon earth. Most 
Hindiis regard him as the most auspicious of 
heavenly personages, arid the common salutation 
of peaceful travellers in passing is Ram RSm. 

Crishna, or Krishen,* the eighth Awatar, was 
the son of Vasudeva by Devaci, sister of the ty*» 
rant Cansa, who, jealous of the young Crishna, 
caused all the young children in his dominions 
to be massacred ; but the child had been sent to 
Yasoda, the wife of Ananda, a herd in Mat'hura, 
who brought him up as her own son, and gave 
him for playmates and attendants the Gopas or 
herds, and Gopis or milkmaids, from whom he 
«elected nine as his principal favourites, and the 
poets and painters seldom represent him without 
Aese attendants. None of the Awatars are so 
Celebrated as that of Crishna. In his youth he 
slew the serpent Caluja, besides other giants and 
monsters s he also protected his favourites the 
herdsmen of Mathura from the wrath of Indra, 
by raising the mountain Goverd*hana on the tip 
of a single finger to shield them from the showers 
of stones which the incensed Dewtah was pour<- 
ing on them. He afterwards put to death his 
enemy Cansa, and having taken his cousins the 
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Pandus nnder his protection^ he conducted the 
cruel war which I mentioned in speaking of the 
lungs of Magadha. The private adventures of 
this god have furnished the pastoral and lyric 
poets of India with their most fruitful subjects.. 
The beauty and afiection of his consort Rad'h^, 
the friendship of his attendant Nanda *, the 
demigods various and numerous amours and 
wanderings, are all celebrated with enthusiasm 
by his votaries, a considerable sect of whom, the 
Goclast'has, acknowledge no deity superior to 
him. 

Great part of the history of Crishna bears m 
resemblance to that of Hercules t; the persecu- 
tions of his youth, his * triumphs over different 
monsters, and the wars in which he was engaged, 
may all be compared to the adventures of the 
Grecian hero, while the pastoral life of Crishna 
Govind'ha resembles that of Apollo Nomius, 
and his appellation of Cesava, the beautiful- 
haired, comes sufficiently neiir to that of the 

' * Some say that as Crishna was an inbarnatian of Visbmi^ 
Rad'ha was a form of Lacshemi, and Nanda was the great ser- 
pent Ananta Naga in a human shape. 

f The wars of Crishna changed the religion of part of 
Indiia^ and substituted for the sanguinary sacrifices required 
-by Maha Deo and Kali> oflferings of images in lieu 6f hamah 
fictimsj and milk for blood. Hercules also siobslituted vnagoa 
i^f claj for the human victims offered on the altars of Sotunu 
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golden-hiured Phoebus. But like Apollo> Crishna 
was the patron of musdc and song; he. is often, 
represented playing on a' reed, while the nine 
Gopis dance round him in a circle on the Mounts 
Goverd'hana, the Hindu Parnassus ; and some- 
times he appears surrounded with twelve pairs of 
dancers, representing the twelve months, the 
youths being the dark and the maidens the light 
fortnights, while he himself designates the Sun or 
Surya, like Apollo in his character of Phoebus. 

Like Vishnu and all his Awatars^ Crishna is 
represented of a dark blue colour, with the large 
bee of the same hue hovering over his head, 
splendidly dressed, adorned with chaplets of 
flowers and jewels, and holding a lotus, or soikie- 
times seated ona.throne shaped like that flower* 
When he is not depicted in his human character, 
his numerous hands hold the weapons conse- 
crated to Vishnu himself, and in short he has all 
the attributes of that deity. 

Bhud, the ninth Awatar, appears rather an 
adopted than a legitimate Brahminical divinity ; 
unlike most of the other descents of the gods, 
he was not a warrior but a contemplative sage, 
and introduced many novelties into religion, 
especially holding the destruction of life in ab- 
horrence, either for the purposes of sacrifice or 
food. His life so exactly resembles that of the 
founder of the Bauddha religion, that he is ge- 
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nerally considered as one and the same with that 
lawgiver. 

The tenth Awatar Kalkee is to come. But 
Campbell must announce him and his purpose^ 

** But hark! as bow'd to earth the Brahmin kneels. 
From heav'nly climeis propitious thunder peals ! 
Of Iirita's fate her guardian spirits, tell. 
Prophetic murmurs breathing on the shell. 
And solemn sounds that awe the listening mind. 
Roll on the azure paths of evVy wind. 

** Foes of mankind ! (her guardian spirits say) 

• Revolving agev bring the bitter day. 
When heav'n'g unerring arm shall fell on you. 
And bipod for blood tliese Indian plains bedew ; 
Nine times have Brahma's * wheels of lightening hurl'd. 
His awful presence o'er th' alarmed world ; 
Nine times hath.Guilt through all his giant frame 

, Convulsive trembled as die mighty came ; 
Nine times hath suflfering iperey spi^-M in viiiiii^ 
But heav'n shall burst her starry gates again. 
He comes ! dread Brahma shakes the sunless sky 
With murmuring wrath, and thunders from on high ; 
Heav'n's fiery horse, beneath his warrior form. 
Paws the Ugfat clouds and gallops on the storm ! 

. Wide waves his flickering sword ; his bright arms glow 
Like suouner suns, and light the world below ! 
Earth and her trembling isles in Ocean's bed 
Are shook, and Nature rocks beneath his tread f 

^ To pour redress on India's iojur'd reelm> 
Hie oppressor to dethrone, the proud to whdm. 
To chase destruction from her plunder'd shore. 
With arts and arms that triumph'd once before^ 

* The poet is notiocorrect^ Brahma aad Vtshna are oae undet 
diflferent forms. ^" . ' 
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The tenth Awatar comes ! At Heaven's command^ 
Shall Seraswati wave her hallowM wand ! 
And Camdeo bright and Gahesa sublime, 
Shall bless with joy their own propitious cUme ! 
Come^ heav'nly powers ! primeval peace restore^ 
L£>ve ! Mercy ! Wisdom ! rule for evermore !" 



LETTER XVII. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

The time of your sailing is now so 
near at hand, that this will be the last letter I 
shall have leisure to. address to you in England, 
and I have pretty well exhausted my store of 
notes concerning the Hindus properly so called. 
But you must be aware that the inhabitants of 
the peninsula of India, consist of many various 
sects and tribes, and that when we have enu- 
merated the Hindus and the different European 
nations who have settled on their coasts, we are 
far from having completed the list of the in* 
habitants of Hindostan. We may divide them 
into the Christian, Jewish, Mussulman, and 
Parsee tribes, besides those sects derive'd from 
the Brahminical faith. 

From the time that the spirit of navigation 
and commerce began to revive ip Europe, some 
faint reports of a Christian empire in the East, 
which some placed in Abyssinia, others in In* 
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dia, and all agreed to call the country of Pres- 
ter John, had excited the curiosity of the 
Western states ; and many missions were sent 
to discover that desirable country, supposing it 
to contain, if not the garden of Eden, at least, 
that happy place where Enoch, Moses, and St» 
John awaited in their earthly bodies the day of 
judgment. Its riches were imagined to be as 
admirable as its government, and all together 
to realize the fables of the Happy Islands. 

Accordingly when the Portuguese found on 
the western coast of India a few villages in- 
habited by the remains of a settlement of Nes- 
torian Christians, they were persuaded that they 
were soon to fall in with tlie country of Prester 
John, and it was only when they discovered 
that these poor creatures were heretics who did 
not acknowledge the Bishop of Rome, that they 
remanded Prester John to Abyssinia, and set to 
work to convert the new Christians, by the gen- 
tle modes of the inquisitions established at Goa 
and elsewhere, to the true Roman Catholic 
faith. They have succeeded ; and at the time 
I was in India, I confess, that the ceremonies 
I saw performed ;n the Catholic churches, ap- 
peared to me scarcely less contemptible, than 
those of the neighbouring pagodas. It is im- 
possible to conceive a more degraded form of 
Christianity than that commonly professed by 
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the black Portuguese of India. The greater 
part of the prints are of their own complexion, 
and if the revenues of a church should be tempt- 
ing enough to attract a white pastor from Goa, 
a sermoA delivered in barbarous Latin, is not 
very likely to produce much effect on ears, per- 
vious to no sounds but those of the lingua 
Franca of the East, under the name of Portu- 
guese, but which contains nearly as much of 
every native tongue as of that language. This 
class of inhabitants is extremely numerous, 
though, as you may infer from what I have 
said of them, not very respectable in India. 
The richest Christian merchants, always ex- 
cepting the Honourable Company's servants, 
are the Armenians, who are settled on various 
parts of the coast, and in some of the largest 
towns in tl» interior* And these are the only 
two denominations of Christians I shall men- 
tion, for it is needless to say how very Christian 
all the European settlers are. 

The Jews have larger settlements and more 
permanent abodes in India than they have sTny 
where in Europe. Bombay has several thou- 
sand useful Israelite subjects, who do not refus€i 
to communicate with the Mussulmans, or to 
bear arms. Cashmire contains a large colony, 
supposed by Bemier, who was among them a 
hundred and oixty years ago, tQ be part ojf the 

BB 
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ten tribes who migmted tbitber ditfing tibid B«* 
bylonish captivity } but I refer ypa to hinssdf 
€01 his re^soiis fi)r tibat opinion^ aad to the ae» 
coad voL of the Asiatic Reaeardues^ &ff the 
authority oH which the A%hans^ Patams^^r 
RohiUas, are considered as ddseendants of Sauly 
kii^ of Israel^ and for their ccmversion to Mi^ 
homedamsm during the lile of the prophet* 

Of the two great Mahomedan sects the Skkbn 
atid the Summs^ the Shiahs are now aioafc n»- 
mmous in Hindostan* ; but they ave subdivided 
kito a variety ef minor sectaries^ who throwr 
vfiim each Other the reproach of impiety^ or at 
least that of heresy. One of those which yon 
wiH most fref^ently meet with, is Jtbat of the 
Bordift from Gtiaerat, whK» were converted nattt 
ux centuries ago i and aiii0ng whom are a fyw 
individiials of the Snnni sect. They are men* 
ciuwtSy or perhaps I sfcould mora curroctfy My 
pe&rs^ and are in general att inofibisive itme 
consisting of from three to €mi thousand inifr* 
Hesin the n^ghbourhoodof Ahmed^bad^ ifnd 
prMbaUy nmliy awre^ dispersed over the rart 
oflndla. 

* Thefiid)divfskmg Af these^ c^^fM^ee &te sevenff-lwie seett 
of the FaitbfuU to whom xdkj now be added the tVabahUt 
iliose reformers, who to break the Mussulmans of their su- 
pei^titicWis veneration for the tombs of departed faints, bate 
WiAkA ike femfA^ cf M^6ti to the gr^urld. 
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The S^dikyahfl or the pur€ ara dso Shiaha, fifty 
or n^ty thousand of whom are settled in Mul- 
tan, Lahore, DehK, and Guzerat; . they chiefly 
subsist by eommerce, but conjplain of persecu* 
^n from other paore powerful sects. 

Hie Hazare}is of Cabul, and the Bidoch of 
Shide aire also Shiahs. A singular race of heretir 
cal Shiahs exists in the Niaani's territories ; its 
fliembeffs believe in the metempsychosis, abstain 
from flesji, hold it lawful to worship the image 
of Ali, in whom they believe th|U; God was ac* 
tually manifest; and they consider the K<»an as 
it now exists, to be a jS^rgery of Abubecr, Omar, 
and Othman. 

Such is the progress the jShiah sect has made 
that it haa nearly superseded the Soonis, who 
wexQ tbe oidiodox Mussulmans during the reigns 
of the fiuniiy of Babeoshah ; but at present as 
tkei^ ^ fM» pemecutioo on eitiber side, they are 
Iflcely to settle quietil^r into good laeig^ours and 
ftieada, aadjirohafaly in a ^hoit time the Sun- 
ais may be neaiiy loi^otteQ^ for the stoanger 
Mussulmans, wlio oome &om Persia to settle in 
Hindostan, are continually i^i:easing the num- 
ber c^ the Shiahs, while that of the Sunnjs in 
i<:s branches of Hunafi and Shafei is, I have 
been informed, on the decline. 

The Farsees, .of whom you will find a great 
B B 2 
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number in Guzerat, and in Bombay, are the 
descendants of the followers of Zoroaster, who 
fled before the Mahomedan arms under the Ca- 
lif Omar. They are the most enterprising 
traders of India, and seem rapidly increasiiut 
in numbers and riches. Their present internal 
police is the same with that of the Hindu town- 
ships, by whose laws and cuJstomis they abide, 
ia strict conformity with the conditions on 
which they first obtained their settlement in 
Guzerat They are a hardy race of men, niore 
robust and vulgar than the Hindis or the Mus- 
sulmans, but incomparably more spirited than 
either, : 

Of the diffeirent sects which have spriitig 
fr6m the Brahniinical Hindiis, that of the 3ikhs 
is the most remarkable*. Its founder Nanac, a 
Hindu, who was bom in the middle of the fif* 
teenth century of the Christian aera, appears 
to have been a msn of singular virtue and be- 
nevolence, who, willing to end the bloody wars 
then carried on by the Mussulmans against his 
own nation, attempted to reconcile the Vedas 
and the Koran, by showing that the Hindiis 
really acknowledged but one supreme God, and 
(ailing upon them to abandon the idolatry 

♦ See Sketch of the Sikhs by Sir John Malcolm. 
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which ha3 crept in among fhem, and to abide 
by the pure faith of their ancestors. The con- 
sequence was, that instead of conciliating the 
contending parties, he formed a third, which, 
though it long continued harmless and peace- 
able, was destined one day to carry on the most 
cruel wars in the very heart of that country, 
which the benevolent founder wished to save 
from all dissensions. After the death of Nanac, 
his followers, who were composed of people of 
all ranks and of all religions, in their zeal to 
celebrate their prophet, ascribed to him the 
power of working miracles j so widely did they 
stray from his principles. 
: The Sikhs continued to increase in numbers, 
and as it should seem in consequence, for we 
find that thdir fourth Guru' or spiritual leader 
bmlt the town of Ramdaspoor now called Am-^ 
ritsar, which is the holy city of the Sikhs. But 
their tranquillity was soon to be disturbed, and 
the peaceable religious sectary, urged by Mus- 
i»ulmah persecution, changed his character for 
that of an intrepid warrior before an hundred 
and fifty years since the death of Nanac had 
elapsed; and in half a century more the re- 
peated cruelties of the Mahomedans, especially 
the murder 'of the leader of the Sikhs, Tegh Ba^ 
hader, raised a new champion and legislator in 
the person of Guru Govind, his son, who car- 
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ri6d every religtous iniiovatioii on both the' 
Muflsulihan aod HindA cteeds, far beyoi^.the 
boiindaiies Nanac had prescribed, abolished the 
distinctions Of eal^te, and engrafted the militai^r 
devotion to steel on the religious faith of Nanoc^ 
andthuisi formed tiiat sii^^ular cbmfaination of 
Monotheism wilh ^»t>rdiip distinctly paid to the 
sword, by which he pnrchased and preserved 
his political existence^ which so iong exci'ted the 
curiosily of EoropemfS. 

Gora Govind's first slbcp in his new legisfej' 
lion was to makb aH hid fi«ibjects 'eqilal m civil 
rights, idtnd to inspire thiem fdl with pride and mi- 
litary ardour he caused iMeai to taisk the naimte 
cf 8li^ or lion, <ahd donstantly to >tr^ar ^el 
in some Aape about them*^. H^ ddo tinjoiAed 
th^sn t6 iet their hair grow and •to w€»r Une 
cio&es, customs which ^we stiil re;§^arded fay 
tb^ Acafis pf kiever dyihg, a tribe of meadK 
cant devotees, who smround tht3 pool of Asn^ 
ritsat, abdwho, at once insolent aM powerftd^ 
have a snigular influence in lihestirte. Theae 
dis<Snctions were part rf Govind^s foGtty^ tb 

* '^^tlie^^oteetioAof the infinkfe lord is ^ver m: ^mmi tiirt 
'/lihe lord, the cutlass^ the knife, and the dagger. The pro- 
*' tfiction of the immortal being is o\er us^ the protection of 
^' All Steel is over us : {he protection of All Time Is over 
t* tis ; ^ Inxitect^M of All B41iel is cotitet&itlf 6vcr ub.'* 

Vmii$ qf Guru '0<f9iwiffwn Sir^. MtUcMi. 
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9epar»te liis people from those by. whom they 
w®pe summnded. His courage, his poKey, 
fck intellect, were aM applied to revefige his 
Other's death, and to make his people formida- 
ble to the Mahoniedansj but his power wa* 
unequal to thtf mightiness of * his views, and 
after a nee of glory suitable to his widbes firtr 
some years, fortune turned and favoured his 
enemies, «iid he died A. D. 1708, of wounds 
received in ihe Deccan at Nader, a town on the 
Oodavery. After his deat& the Skhs seized 
Ae opportunity oBbrded by the distractions of 
*he Mogul empire undei; Aurengzebe's immedi- 
ate successors to revenge their priest; they 
•seized Serhind and ravaged the greatest part of 
4hc northern provinces of Hindostan. But they 
were too few long to contend with the Mo- 
^Is, and they were persecuted and put to death 
wfeerever they could be found, a high reward 
%eing offered fyr *e head of every Sikh. The 
-troubles, fcowevw,. caused by Ae Mahratta in- 
-eursions, the inroads of Ahmed Shah, and the 
crud 'fete rf wme of <he laisft sovereigns of 
Dehli gave a*breathing time to the Sikhs whom 
^rsecution had hardened, and they again as* 
sembled at Amritsar, whence they began those 
inroads into -the 5Paigab, whi<fti finaify putlhem 
in possession of the whtfle province. 

l^e sacred bodks cf tiie Sikhs coniam botb 

3 
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their history and their laws. The firtt or Adi 
GranUi was composed by Nanac and his four 
immediate successors. The other is the Dasama 
Padshah ka Granth or book of the tenth ruler, 
written by Guru Govind. These books are 
read in the religious assemblies of the people, 
who on meeting eat together, and then pro- 
ceed to their devotions. The form of govern- 
ment which prevailed among the Sikhs undei^ 
their ten Gurus, was that of a commonwealth, 
acknowledging a spiritual chief, who took upon 
himself the miUtary command, when the people 
changed their character of peaceful devotees^ 
for that of martial enthusiasts. 

But from the death of Guru Govind, they have 
scarcely acknowledged a chief, even in batUe ; 
and were it not for the authority exercised over 
them by the mendicant Acalis, who arrogate to 
themselves the right of guarding Amritsar, and 
of convening the national council, they m^ht 
be regarded as the freest people upon earth. 
Their internal police and civil law is the same 
as that of the Hindis, with whose customs and 
even religion their own is intimately blended, 
although they profess to despise their supersti- 
tions. 

The next division of the inhabitants of India 
which I shall mention, is the sect of the 
Baudd'has. As the proportion of these secta- 
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cies in Britisli India is small, although they 
form the greater part if not the , entire popula- 
tion of Ceylon, Siam, Cochinchina, the Burman 
Empire, Cambodia, Japan, Tonkin, and China, 
.differently modified, however, in each, I shall 
content myself with little more th^i naming 
them. 

. Their principal deity, or perhaps I should 
•ay prophet, is Gautama or Bhud, who is evi- 
dently the same person whom the Brahmins 
have adopted into the family of the Awataras of 
Vishnu, whence we might, perhaps, suspect that 
the Baudd'ha religion was derived from that of 
the Brahmins. That it once prevailed over 
great part of the continent of India is undenia- 
ble, but that it preceded the Brahminical faith 
in that country, though it has been vehemently 
asserted, appears not to be proved. The inti-^ 
mate resemblance which the laws, customs, sci- 
ences, and language of the Baudd'has bear to 
those of the Brahmins afford a strong pxesump. 
tion that one people has borrowed largely from 
the other ; but in my feeble judgment, the 
Brahmins bear the most antique stamp. 
. However, we will,. if you please, leave this 
discussion to the antiquarians, who are not 
wanting in plausible arguments on each side, 
«id the Baud'hists I believe can even prove that 
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BkMy or Bod«n, id Fo m Chiat, tiid Woden ift 
Scan^iQavia. So &r has his iMorskip extended^ 
The Bftud'histe in our India we mere ^ectaiies, 
scarcefy moce nutberous thao ithe Jtnes, vrho»e 
tettets hav« se lesiarkailAe a ttmia^y with 
tkeirsy that th^y have olke» been oonfoimded. 
The character of their philosophy and politics, 
tbek laws, tiieir notions of the universe, have the 
same fiimily air ^ those •of the firahanns ; tfi^ir 
]ii3rtholpgy «s iSke diief poiift of difference, 
and as it is wom fieefron saperstition, and, 
^hove idl, contaiiMS no 4}races of the barbarous and 
9»nfuinairy tra^ ^hidi' once disgraoed ike 
HMdd faith, [ ^s^Mmld bttitibly conceive it to 
hsLV^ %een resumed ftom it. 

The Bba^iadd'ba pdests4o not marry while tbey 
oontivme in jCbepiiiestbood; oonsequefftly 4diere 
•are tiocastes %toimg thenv . Tbe Jines^icm ibe 
cmtcary, adhere to l^e system of ioastes, iaod 
liiey differ in i&eir cbroDology wmI ^upen vat^oaa 
6<ifaer iNNixts, akhoogh tbey dbwth acdanowledge 
Bbdd as ikheiar ieguAsitm. Ttie /few estalblMdw 
inentsiStpUibelon^fog to them in HindcMsn hatie 
been carefolly concealed ftomliiiB'dfiead &£ffes^ 

Mackenzie, ^^hem 1 4i^st yon will be m ^ivto* 
iitfte ais>to meet At Maidims, faasidifiCOveiMd f&uet 
the Jinm liave stiMx:oiisideralbte ^oeUi^m ^ OEWttP 
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nttcoTKk, CoDJeverate, Dehli, arfd CbAapMSfei 
The pmcipal seat of Bauddhfsitl h iti Sim^ 
but yon will ta^eet with it a^ a national Mth^ hi 
Geylon. Hieire ft is remaricabte thai totiii& 
monuments whose origin is unknowil to ^t 
Baudd'has, have a relation tp the Brahminical 
creed. The religion of the court of Candy is 
also Brahminical ; but as that has an accidental 
and modem cause, it cannot have any connexion 
with these ancient monuments. 

Besides these sects, undoubtedly of great an- 
tiquity, there are a few mountain tribes who 
seem to practise rites diSdteltit from any of those 
I have named, and these inhabit the hilly 
countries surrounding Bengal. But I cannot 
help suspecting, by the few accounts I have 
heard of them, that they are Hindiis, who have 
preserved the sanguinary sacrifice and its at- 
tendant barbarisms, or as some intelligent 
writers have supposed, that they may be the 
remnants of the aboriginal inhabitants of India. 
Of these, however, you will meet very few: 
their history is one of the many desiderata in 
our knowledge of the East. 

Before you return, I trust you will have thrown 
some new light on these subjects, and I entreat 
you to remember that nothrng is beneath the 
attention of a pfailosbplier, or of one who 
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wishes to enlarge his views of huttian nature, to 
study that most wonderful of the works of 
God, the mind of man, or to h^ that most re* 
apectable of beings, the beneifactor of his fdlow- 
creatures. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PLATES. 



The Plate containing the specimen of sculpture is com- 
posed of two very different subjects. The upper one was 
drawn by Mr. Glennie, from ^ green steatite tortoise, in the 
care of Dr. Fleming, of Gloucester Place. It had been found 
in digging for a well in a bed of clay, at a very great depth 
on the bjinks of the Jumna, not far from Dehli. 

The chisseling of this tortoise is most' delicate, and its polish 
the highest that stone is capable of, it is in tbe highest pre- 
servation, and is, altogether, an exquisite specimen of the 
excellence of the ancient Hindii artists in the minor subjects 
of art. 

The lower subject is from the skreen in the front of Carli ^ 
Cave, it is rather a favourable &|icci<nen^ as far as the writer 
is acquainted with Hindu sculpture. There is, however; one 
figure on the same skreen, which greatly surpasses it in light- 
ness and ease ; but the drawing was unfortunately lost. 

The large centre column of the second plate, or specimens 
of architecture, stands in the area in front of the Cave of 
. Carli. The others are detached pieces from Canara in Salsette, 
^ and the Seven Pagodas or Mahabalipooram. 

The Muntapum is an open temple in which Vishnu is 
placed by the priests pf Mahabalipooram on days of festivals, 
each pillar is of a single stone, the unfinished building~on the 
right is part of a royal Goparum or triumphal arch, and the 
colonnade in the back ground is part of the Choultry or place 
of rest for travellers. 
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Vicramaditya at the feet of Kali> is taken from the sculp-^ 
tured rocks at the Seven Pagodas. I have given it this name 
because the subject accords with the legend, but I may be 
wrong. 

Siva and Parvati with their attendaats were c^t^hed from 
a large tablet in a ruined temple at Mahabalipooram. The 
sea washes into its courts and it is surrounded by fragments, 
the remains of former grandeur. A singular circumstance 
concerning this temple is, that it is evidently copstructed 
from the ruins of an older fabric, its latest deity was Siva, 
whose symbols occupy the remaining apartments* A colossal 
figure of Vishnu Narayn, however, lies in a corner of om of 
the remaining virandas. 

Gahesa, whos^ uncouth figure is given in the plate, is the 
God of WisdoiQ. This sketch was copied from one in the pos- 
session of Col. E , taken from a town south of ]VIadras> 

where Ganesa under, the name of Pole^r is peculiarly wor- 
shipped. 

The Vgmuna and Varaha Awatars are from the sculptured 
rocks at Mahabalipooram, the height of the principal i^gure 
in each excels six feet. The chisselmg in some plages is 
very fresh as the rock is remarkably h^rd, appearing to in^ 
to be a grey granite. 
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